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PREFACE 


This book has been long in the making. The journey started in 
the early 1990s when Elizabeth Sartain came to visit me in Cam- 
bridge and asked whether I would be willing to take on the task 
of editing the medieval Arabic documents from Qasr Ibrim. These 
documents had been discovered by the Egypt Exploration Society 
in excavations at the site (now largely submerged in lake Nasser 
in the south of Egypt). I accepted the invitation with enthusiasm, 
since I saw that these documents would constitute an important 
complement to the medieval documents in Arabic script from the 
Genizah, which I was working on at that time. Elizabeth had pro- 
duced a handlist of the documents and preliminary English trans- 
lations of a some of them, and these formed a very helpful foun- 
dation for the task of producing a full edition. 

Soon after starting work on the documents, however, it be- 
came clear to me that the work on the project was fraught with 
many challenges. The decipherment of the documents was very 
slow due to the highly cursive nature of the script. In the early 
stages of the project, it became clear to me that I would not be 
able to have direct access to the original documents but had to 
work on photographs. Furthermore, I had difficulty finding pho- 
tographs of all the documents in Elizabeth Sartain’s handlist. 
Derek Welsby, who was a curator at the British Museum in the 
1990s, kindly helped me identify a certain proportion of the pho- 
tographs. Further help was offered to me more recently by the 
curators Julie Anderson and Loretta Kilroe. I finally managed to 


find images of all the documents with the help of Pamela Rose, a 
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former director of excavations at Qasr Ibrim. Pamela also gener- 
ously devoted much time to explaining to me all the complicated 
numbering systems of the documents used by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society and wrote sections on the archaeological context of 
the discovery of the documents for the introduction of the edi- 
tion. 

As work on the edition progressed, I appreciated more and 
more how important the documents are for the history of Nubia 
in the medieval period. I am grateful to Robin Seignobos, one of 
the leading historians of medieval Nubia, who has given me en- 
couragement over the last few years to complete the task and 
helped me in many ways. He clarified for me numerous details of 
the historical context of the documents and supplied to me many 
references to historical sources. 

The book was immensely improved by the detailed com- 
ments that I received from the two peer-reviewers, Grzegorz 
Ochata and Naim Vanthieghem. Grzegorz supplied to me numer- 
ous pertinent references to Nubian sources and generally helped 
me contextualise the book within the current state of Nubian 
studies. Naim generously devoted an immense amount of time to 
the checking of my readings of the documents and suggested nu- 
merous improvements. 

On account of the generous help offered to me by Pamela, 
Robin, Grzegorz and Naim, I have included their names in the 
credits on the main title page. 

Many other people also kindly offered me help and advice 
over the long years in which this book gradually took shape. 


Preface xiii 


I greatly benefited from reading some of the texts with stu- 
dents and post-doctoral researchers, many of whom suggested 
readings that were better than my own. These young scholars in- 
clude Ursula Bsees, Mohamed Ahmed, Mohammad Shomali, Lo- 
renzo Bondioli and Tobias Scheunchen. 

Marina Rustow offered much encouragement at various 
stages of the project. In 2015 I read some of the documents with 
her and her students when I was a fellow at the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies in Princeton. She also offered helpful comments 
on the final draft of the book. 

The superb work on medieval Nubian history by Giovanni 
Ruffini was an important foundation for many parts of the his- 
torical introduction of the book. Giovanni kindly read the final 
draft of the book and offered many helpful commments. 

The economists Phil Armstrong and Ioana Negru kindly ad- 
vised me on certain aspects of my historical analysis of the doc- 
uments. 

Krisztina Szilagyi and Anne Burberry carefully proofread 
the book and recommended several improvements. Anne pre- 
pared the final camera-ready copy of the book. 

Other scholars who offered comments on various details of 
the draft of the book and drew my attention to various sources 
include Adam Lajtar, Sebastian Richter, Stefanie Schmidt, An- 
drew Marsham, Gabriel Gerhards, David Bramoullé, Joost Haa- 
gen, Vincent van Gerven Oei, Craig Perry, Ahmed Kamal, Artur 
Obtuski, Gertrud van Loon, Magdalena Wozniak and Alexandros 
Tsakos. 
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My post-doctoral researchers Shuan Karim and Masoud Mo- 
hammadirad kindly helped me create the maps for the book. 

To all these people I am deeply grateful. I should also like 
to acknowledge the support of the Institute of Advanced Studies 
in Princeton, where I worked on the project when I was a fellow 
there in 2015. I am also immensely grateful to the Egypt Explo- 
ration Society for entrusting to me the edition of these precious 
documents and patiently waiting nearly thirty years for the ap- 
pearance of the edition. 

Geoffrey Khan 
Cambridge, December 2023 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The geographical term Nubia is typically used to refer to a region 
that extends from the first cataract of the Nile, just south of As- 
wan, to the confluence of the Blue and White Niles, near Khar- 
toum below the sixth cataract. The western boundary is in the 
Libyan desert and the eastern boundary is the Ethiopian plateau 
northwards, but these delimitations are somewhat vague. The 
core of Nubia is the Middle Nile from Aswan to Khartoum (Wil- 
liams and Emberling 2020, 2). 

The rocky cataracts and associated stretches of shallow wa- 
ter make the river more difficult to navigate than the Upper Nile 
above the first cataract. Since travel north and south historically 
relied primarily on river travel, the first cataract was a natural 
border that typically coincided with a political boundary be- 
tween Egypt and Nubia in antiquity and the Middle Ages. There 
have been some periods of history, however, in which Egypt and 
Nubia have been politically united. 

Lower Nubia, which formed the geographical background 
of most of the documents published in this volume, is the portion 
of the Nile valley, approximately 350 kilometres in length, be- 
tween the first and second cataracts. This region now spans the 
south of Egypt and the north of the Republic of Sudan. Upper 
Nubia is the region of Nubia that lies south of the second cataract. 

The Nubians are a group of people who speak some form 
of the Nubian language, which belongs to the Nilo-Saharan fam- 
ily of languages. The term ‘Nubian’ first appears in written 


sources in the Kushite period (seventh century BC-fourth century 
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AD; Rilly 2008). They are mentioned by Strabo (Geography VII), 
quoting Eratosthenes (276-196 BC), who refers to them by the 
term Noubai. They originally inhabited the region of Kordofan 
and Darfur and subsequently moved into the Central Nile valley 
and migrated to the north after the end of the Meroitic dynasty 
in the fourth century AD. Modern archaeologists and historians, 
however, are cautious of regarding the migrating Nubians as an 
ethnically uniform people (Vantini 1981, 25; Welsby 2002, 7; 
Williams and Emberling 2020, 3). In the fifth century AD, the 
Nubians gradually pressed down the Nile from territories north 
of the second cataract and became established in northern Nubia 
(Obtuski 2014, 35). Subsequently, through partial conquest and 
settlement of the Nubians, the spoken language of the region 
shifted to Nubian. 

Greek sources also refer to a group of people called the No- 
bates, who were a nomadic people originating in the Libyan de- 
sert and settled south of Aswan in late antiquity. According to 
Halm (1998, 66), they were distinct in origin from the Noubai. 
The Byzantine emperor Diocletian (284-305 AD) settled the No- 
bates south of the first cataract and contracted them with an an- 
nual payment to prevent raids into the territory of the empire 
from the south. By the Islamic period, descendants of the Noubai 
and the Nobates were referred to in Arabic sources by the single 
term al-Nuba. 

Christianity was introduced into Nubia in the sixth century 
AD under the auspices of the church organisation of Byzantine 
Egypt, and subsequently the churches of the region came under 


the jurisdiction of the Coptic patriarchate of Alexandria 
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(Gadallah 1959; Vantini 1981, 33-50; Welsby 2002, 31-67; 
Swanson 2007; Tsakos 2021). There is archaeological evidence 
for the establishment of Christianity at Qasr Ibrim near the be- 
ginning of the sixth century (Adams 1996, 5). At that period, Nu- 
bia consisted of three kingdoms (Tsakos 2021, 2): 


(i) Nobadia, with its capital in PachOras (Faras), north of 
Wadi Halfa, apparently extending from Aswan to the 
third cataract; 

(ii) Makuria, with its capital in Dongola.'! This controlled the 
territory up to some point between the region of Abu 
Hamed/Mograt Island and the junction of the Nile with 
the River Atbara; 

(iii) Alodia, with its capital in Soba near Khartoum, extending 
to an unknown area in Gezira between the Blue and 
White Niles. 


These kingdoms emerged from competing chiefdoms that 
developed after the collapse of the Kushite kingdom based in 
Meroe in the fourth century AD (Welsby 2002, 15-16; Tsakos 
2021, 4). The names of the kingdoms given above are based on 
those that are found in Greek Byzantine sources. The Arabic and 


indigenous Nubian names are as follows: 


' The archaeological site known as Old Dongola (in Arabic Dunquld 
al-‘Ajuz) lies about 80 kilometres south of the modern town of Dongola. 
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Table 1: Arabic and indigenous Nubian names of Nubian kingdoms 


Byzantine Arabic Nubian 
Nobadia al-Maris Migi 
Makuria al-Muqurra Dotawo 
Alodia ‘Alwa Aroua 


The nomadic Beja tribes (known in early sources as the 
Blemmyes) of the eastern desert remained mainly pagan at this 
period. 

In 19 AH/640 AD, the Muslim general ‘Amr ibn al-‘As be- 
gan his invasion of Egypt. ‘Amr sent small parties of raiders into 
Nubia on several occasions, but these were forced to retire dis- 
comfited. ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘d ibn ?Abi Sarh, who subsequently 
succeeded ‘Amr as commander of Egypt in 25 AH (646-7 AD), 
discontinued these raids and made terms with the Nubians. In 31 
AH/651-2 AD, ‘Abd Allah led a well-equipped expedition into 
Makuria and laid siege to Dongola, under the rule of the Nubian 
king Qalidurut. According to al-Magqrizi, the king in Dongola sued 
for an armistice, which was accepted by ‘Abd Allah. In the ver- 
sion of events recorded by the earlier historian Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam (d. 257 AH/871 AD; Futtth Misr, 169-89), however, the 
Nubians were the victors in the battle (Spaulding 1995, 584). Ac- 
cording to al-Maqrizi’s account, ‘Abd Allah concluded peace with 
the king on the basis of a treaty known in Arabic as baqt, from 
Greek maxtov. Al-Maqrizi (Kitat, I:369-70) reproduces the text of 
this, citing a book, now lost, by ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulaym al-?>Aswani 
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(tenth century AD).* This imposed on the Nubians the duty of 
paying an annual tribute of 360 slaves. 

This was an unusual treaty. The normal treaty made by the 
Muslims, referred to as a sulh, was issued when they occupied 
and gained mastery of a country, absorbing it into dar al-Islam. 
These conditions did not hold in the case of their campaign 
against Nubia. The bagqt, therefore, is best characterised as a 
‘truce’ (hudna) or ‘neutralisation’ (muwdda‘a), terms that are used 
in some sources (Forand 1971, 113). Nubia, therefore, was nei- 
ther dar al-’Islam (‘place of Islam’) nor dar al-harb (‘place [that is 
the target] of religious war’). 

Bar Hebraeus (Chronography, 134) cites the following state- 
ment of a Nubian king regarding the baqt: “Inasmuch as they (i.e., 
the Arabs) have cut off (their shipments), we also have cut off 
(ours).” This reflects an interpretation of the bagt as an agree- 
ment of mutual exchange, not a punitive imposition. 

The wording of the bagqt, according to al-Maqrizi, was as 
follows: 

This is the treaty issued by the ’amir ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘d 

ibn °Abi Sarh to the chief of the Niba and to all the people 

of his kingdom, a treaty binding upon all the Nubians, 

great and small, from the boundary of Aswan to the bound- 


ary of ‘Alwa. ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi Sarh gave them 
security and a truce, valid between them and the 


* Al-Magqrizi’s material is quoted from a book entitled 4,53 js! Cbs 
edly doudly dpley 52051, ‘The Book of Nubia, Muqurra, ‘Alwa, the Beja and 
the Nile’ by ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulaym al-’Aswani, which has not survived 
(Kheir 1989). 
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neighbouring Muslims of Upper Egypt, as well as the other 
Muslims and the dimmi. You, Nubian people, will be safe 
with the guarantee of God and His Prophet Muhammad, 
that we shall not fight you and shall not wage war upon 
you, nor shall we carry out raids, as long as you keep the 
condition laid down between us and yourselves: that you 
enter our country in transit only, not for the purpose of 
settling there; we also shall enter your country in transit 
without settling there. You must protect any Muslim or an- 
yone who is under our protection, if he settles in your 
country or travels through it, until he leaves it. You must 
return any fugitive slave belonging to the Muslims who 
seeks asylum in your country; you must deliver him to the 
country of Islam. You must likewise return any Muslim 
who fights against the Muslims; you must drive him out of 
your country to the country of Islam, without befriending 
him or without hindering him in any way.... You must give 
360 slaves every year, whom you will hand over to the 
imam of the Muslims. They must be chosen from slaves 
(raqiq) of your country, adults, without bodily defects, 
both male and female, excluding old men, old women and 
sucklings. You will hand them to the governor (wali) of 
Aswan.* The Muslims do not undertake to drive away en- 
emies who may attack you, or prevent them from attacking 
you, from the frontier of ‘Alwa to the territory of Aswan. 
If you give shelter to any slave of the Muslims, or you kill 
a Muslim, or an ally, or if you allow any damage to be done 
to the mosque which the Muslims have built within your 
town, or you retain any part of the 360 men, the treaty and 
truce will be cancelled, and we and you shall return (to 
hostility) until God judges between us, for He is the best 


> It is generally thought that the delivery would have been made at 
al-Qasr, a fortress on the border of Nubia (Gascoigne and Rose 2012). 
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Judge. Upon these conditions we are bound by the cove- 
nant of God and His Promise and that of His Prophet 
Muhammad; you, on your side, stand pledged to us by 
those you hold most holy in your religion, the protection 
of Christ, the protection of the Apostles and the protection 
of those persons whom you hold in the highest respect in 
your religion and your community. May God be witness 
between us and you on this. 


Written by ‘Umar ibn Sarhabil in Ramadan 31 AH (652 

AD) 

The term bagqt is used in the History of the Patriarchs of Al- 
exandria, in the biography of the Patriarch Benjamin (622-661 
AD), to refer to the tribute that the Emperor Heraclius (610-641 
AD) paid to the Muslims after the battle of the Yarmtik (636 AD; 
Seignobos 2016, 55). The term in the Nubian treaty, therefore, 
appears to have referred specifically to the unilateral obligation 
to deliver a tribute of slaves rather than to the agreement as a 
whole. As remarked, this was not the spirit of the original agree- 
ment, which was rather a truce (hudna) ratified by the mutual 
exchange of gifts. 

Other aspects of al-Magqrizi’s account of the bagt indicate 
that it is unlikely to be an accurate record of the original agree- 
ment.* The text of the treaty recorded by him contains several 


anachronisms. The most conspicuous of these is the condition 


* According to Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, the baqt treaty was preserved in an 
archive in the Egyptian capital until the building was destroyed by fire 
(Hinds and Sakkout 1981, 214-15). The likelihood, however, that the 
original document would have survived in archives until later centuries 
has been called into question by Forand (1971). 
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relating to the upkeep by the Nubians of a mosque in Dongola. 
Another possible anachronism is that the baqt treaty is said to 
have been negotiated with the Makurian king of Dongola and be 
binding on the people of his kingdom from the frontier of the 
land of Aswan to the border of the land of ‘Alwa (the Arabic term 
for Alodia). The Makurian king was, therefore, presumed to be 
sovereign over all of the northern Nubians, indicating that Noba- 
dia by this time had been annexed by Makuria and ceased to exist 
as an independent political entity. The unification of Nobadia and 
Makuria under the king of Dongola is reflected by Greek and Cop- 
tic inscriptions from Lower Nubia dating to the first decade of the 
700s (Ruffini 2020, 761). According to Halm (1998, 64), how- 
ever, the two kingdoms were unified only during the reign of king 
Merkurios of Dongola (696-c. 710 AD), so the original baqt, 
which was drawn up in 31 AH/652 AD, must have been negoti- 
ated with the king of Nobadia. 

According to Seignobos (2016, I:70-75), al-Maqrizi is likely 
to have taken the text of the baqt treaty from the work of 
al-’Aswani (tenth century AD), upon whom he is dependent for 
most of his information on Nubia. The presence of a mosque in 
Dongola is referred to by Ibn Hazm (384-456 AH/994-1064 AD; 
Jumal Futuh al-Islam 11:129). This suggests that there was a Mus- 
lim community there in the Fatimid period. Further evidence for 
this is a Muslim funerary stele datable to the Fatimid period that 


was discovered in Dongola.° 


° This is being prepared for publication by Robin Seignobos. 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257 AH/871 AD; Futtih Misr, 188- 
89), records two versions of the baqt. One was similar to the 
terms recorded by al-Maqrizi, but the other, referred to as a 
hudna ‘truce’, imposed far fewer demands on the Nubians and 
required them only to return Muslim captives in the immediate 
aftermath of the battle and not deliver an annual quota of slaves. 
Spaulding (1995, 584) argues that the latter was the original un- 
derstanding by the Nubian authorities of the agreement, whereas 
the first version was the prevailing interpretation of the Islamic 
theorists of the early Abbasid period. It is relevant to note that 
some sources refer to the bagt as a mutual presentation of a gift 
(hadiyya) rather than a tax or tribute (jizya), e.g., Ibn Kur- 
radadbih (Forand 1971, 116).° The very use of the term baqt, 
which is an Arabicisation of the Greek term maxtov, suggests that 
it was essentially a continuation of the settlement made by Dio- 
cletian with the Nobates, based on mutual benefit, to secure the 
southern border of the Byzantine empire at the first cataract. The 
baqt was made with the descendants of the Nobates of the Byzan- 
tine period, i.e., with the kingdom of Nobadia. Al-Mas‘tdi, in- 
deed, states that the baqt was made with the king of Maris, a term 
used to refer to the territory of Nobadia (Halm 1998, 68-70). 

By the ninth century, according to Spaulding, the Muslims 
had begun to believe that the bagt had been a fixed written 


° Several Coptic letters were discovered at Qasr Ibrim that are addressed 
to the eparch and datable to the eighth century AD. These relate to 
Egyptian—Nubian treaty obligations. They mention the Nubians’ obliga- 
tion to return runaway slaves, but do not mention the obligation to de- 
liver a quota of slaves (Joost Hagen, personal communication). 
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document that legally bound the Nubians in perpetuity to a status 
of subordination to the Islamic caliphate with a substantial an- 
nual tribute in the form of slaves.’ There are frequent accounts 
in the sources of the failure of the Nubians to deliver the quota 
of slaves and this may have been due to the fact that the Nubians 
did not accept the Abbasid Muslim interpretation of the baqt, ra- 
ther than due to an intentional infringement of a written treaty. 
According to al-Maqrizi (citing al--Aswani), the defeated Nubians 
dutifully paid their annual tribute under the bagqt for about two 
centuries after the Islamic conquest of Egypt, up to the reign of 
the Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tasim (218-27 AH/833-42 AD). We 
know, however, that this version of events is not accurate, since 
a surviving original letter on papyrus (see §2.2 below) written by 
the first Abbasid governor of Egypt in 141 AH/758 AD claims 
that the slave quota had not been delivered for several years. A 
Nubian delegation visited al-Mu‘tasim in 221 AH/836 AD to ne- 
gotiate the terms of the bagt and secured an agreement to have 
the number of slaves reduced by two thirds (Vantini 1970; 
Forand 1971, 116; Kheir 1989, 69-70). The available data in his- 


toriographical sources concerning bagt shipments indicate that 


” The delivery of a set number of slaves (commonly 360) appears as a 
standard component of a number of reported incidents during the early 
Arab conquests in Africa (Savage 1992, 359). As remarked, al-Maqrizi 
gives the number 360 as the quota in his version of the baqt. There are 
a few small variations of this number in versions of the baqt appearing 
in other sources, e.g., those of al-Mas‘iidi, Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Abi 
al-Buhturi and Ibn al-Furat (Seignobos 2016, 78). 
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they fell far short of the quota mentioned in al-Magqrizi’s version 
of the bagt treaty (Spaulding 1995, 591-93). 

There was an advantage to the Arabs in maintaining inde- 
pendent Nubia as a supplier of slaves, since Muslims and Chris- 
tians under their patronage could not be enslaved. The Nubians, 
in exchange for the slaves, received various Egyptian goods. 

The weakness of the central government of Egypt during 
the Tiliinid (254-92 AH/868-905 AD) and IkSidid (323-58 AH/ 
935-69 AD) dynasties gave the Nubians and local Beja tribes an 
opportunity to resume the sporadic raiding of Upper Egypt. When 
the Fatimids assumed power in 358 AH/969 AD, the baqt is re- 
ported to have been in arrears. According to Ibn Sulaym 
al-’Aswani, he was sent by the Fatimid general Jawhar in an em- 
bassy to the king of Dongola to discuss payment of the baqt.° The 
specific outcome of these negotiations is not recorded. Forand 
(1971, 121) hypothesises that the baqt fell into disuse and was 
only restored in 674 AH/1276 AD by the Mamluk ruler Baybars 
al-Bunduqdari. The reality emerging from the documents pub- 
lished in this volume seems to be that the bagt was not discontin- 
ued but rather manifested itself in a way that conflicts with the 


view presented by the historiographical sources. 


® For other discussions of the baqt, see Brett (1969); Brunschvig (1975); 
Renault (1989). 

° This is quoted by al-Maqrizi in his al-Muqaffd (Troupeau 1954; Kheir 
1989, 36). 
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In the Fatimid period there were generally good relations 
between Egypt and Nubia without military interventions.’? One 
factor conditioning these good relations may have been that the 
Shi‘ite Fatimid dynasty needed new alliances to counterbalance 
the traditionally Sunni régimes of the Middle East. This is re- 
flected by the fact that many Nubians were appointed to im- 
portant positions in the Fatimid court and army (Vantini 1981, 
129-30; Lev 1987; Tsakos 2021, 18). Also, by the twelfth cen- 
tury, the threat of the Seljuk Turks and the Crusaders made the 
Fatimid régime increasingly dependent on the development of 
international trade to supply and fund their military defences 
(Bramoullé 2012). 

At some point around this time, Alodia (Arabic ‘Alwa) be- 
came united with Nobadia and Makuria (Arabic al-Muqurra)"! 
under a single king (§3.3). 

After the Ayyubids took control of Egypt in 567 AH/1171 
AD, there were renewed hostilities in the south. Saladin sent his 
brother Sams al-Dawla with a force that seized and captured the 
citadel of Qasr Ibrim in 568 AH/1173 AD, an episode that may 


be reflected in destruction levels encountered during excavations 


10 There were some exceptions. Al-Magqrizi (Itti‘dz al-Hunafd’ bi-’Akbdar 
al-’A?imma al-Fatimiyyin al-Kulafa’; Beshir 1975, 21), for example, states 
that in 556 AH/1161 AD “the King of the Nubians marched against As- 
wan with twelve thousand horsemen and massacred a great multitude 
of Muslims.” 

" The original vocalism of this Arabicised word seems to have been 
al-Muqurra rather than al-Maqurra. The vocalism al-Muqurra is found 
in Yaqit’s Kitab Mujam al-Buldan (Ruffini and Seignobos 2020). 
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within its cathedral. Subsequently, however, the occupying force 
was withdrawn. The Mamluks undertook sustained military ac- 
tion against the south after a Nubian attack on ‘Aydab and Aswan 
in 673 AH/1275 AD (Seignobos 2015). This allowed the Islamic 
element in the local population to gain power. According to the 
historiographical sources, the payment of the baqt was disrupted 
during the tumultuous relations between the Ayyubids and the 
Nubians, but its terms remained in force and a payment was 
made in the Mamluk period by Nubia even in 667 AH/1269 AD 
after the Mamluks had taken effective control of Dongola in 658 
AH/1260 AD and installed a Nubian puppet king. 

>Abu al-Makarim (d. 1208 AD; Ta’rik al-Kand’is wa-l-’Ad- 
yira, 272) reports that there were thirteen kings in Nubia, who 
ruled the land under the supremacy of the Great King.'!? Accord- 
ing to Hendrickx (2011), these were eparchs who held sway lo- 
cally over various parts of the Nile Valley. There is no clear evi- 
dence, however, for this number of eparchs at this period. The 
existence of one such eparch based at Qasr Ibrim is referred to in 
the medieval documents published in this volume. He governed 
Lower Nubia where kings of Nobadia once ruled.'? 

The accounts of Ibn Sulaym al-’Aswani indicate that the im- 
port trade in Lower Nubia was mainly in the hands of Muslim 


entrepreneurs, who, after the ninth century, were allowed to 


” This work was mistakenly attributed to Abii Salih by the editor of 
the text, B. T. A. Evetts, in 1895; cf. den Heijer (1996). 
'3 Unpublished Coptic letters to the eparch of Qasr Ibrim datable to the 


eighth century address the eparch as ‘king’ (Joost Hagen, personal com- 
munication). 
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travel and to settle freely in the northern part of the country. 
Lower Nubia was given special status as a free-trade zone be- 
tween Christian Nubia and Muslim Egypt. Under the aegis of 
these Muslim entrepreneurs, Lower Nubia developed a monetary, 
or at least semi-monetary, economy. On the other hand, trade 
beyond the second cataract by Muslims remained restricted. The 
principal commodity that Nubia exchanged for Egyptian com- 


modities was slaves. ‘4 


™ For further details of the historical background, see Adams (1977, 
459-507; 1996, 6-7). 


2. THE ARABIC DOCUMENTS FROM 
QASR IBRIM 


2.1. The Site of Qasr Ibrim 


Qasr Ibrim (Old Nubian Silimi, Greek and Coptic Phrim, Latin 
Primis) is an archaeological site situated between the first and 
second cataracts of the Nile, now in Egypt about 240 km south 
of the first cataract. In the Middle Ages this was Lower Nubia 
(Nobadia). The long history of occupation of Qasr Ibrim ranges 
from the end of the New Kingdom of Pharaonic Egypt in the elev- 
enth century BC to 1812 AD in the Ottoman period. It was a ma- 
jor citadel city built on a bluff that originally rose nearly perpen- 
dicularly 70 m above the Nile floodplain or 90 m above the low 
Nile (Adams 1996, 1; Lane 2000, 490). Its location reflected its 
strategic and defensive role in Nubia. 

Qasr Ibrim is first mentioned in the works of Pliny (Natural 
History, V1:35, 181-82) and Strabo (Geography, XVII:1, 54) in re- 
lation to the events of 23 BC, in which an invading force of Nu- 
bians drove out a Roman garrison and took possession of the cit- 
adel. They refer to the place by the name Primis. This is likely to 
be a Latinisation of the indigenous toponym Pedeme, which starts 
to appear in Meroitic funerary stelae around the same period (Ad- 
ams 1996, 4). This subsequently developed into Phrim in Greek/ 
Coptic and ’Jbrim in Arabic. In medieval and Ottoman Arabic doc- 
uments, the place is referred to as qgal‘at "Ibrim ‘the citadel of Ib- 
rim’. The term qasr, therefore, is likely to have been late, possibly 


added after the site was abandoned. 


©2024 Geoffrey Khan, CC BY-NC 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0391.02 
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After the construction of the Aswan High Dam in the 1960s, 
however, Qasr Ibrim became flooded by the waters of Lake Nas- 


ser and is now reduced to a small island. 


Figure 1: Qasr Ibrim in 1826 (Lane 2000, figure 152) 


Figure 2: Qasr Ibrim as the waters of Lake Nasser were rising in 1966 
(Rose 2011, 2) 
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Figure 3: Qasr Ibrim in 2008 


A licence to excavate Qasr Ibrim was granted to the Egypt 


Exploration Society as part of the International Campaign to Save 
the Monuments of Nubia (Save-Sdderbergh 1987). The first sea- 
son of excavations was in 1961. The city had been abandoned in 
1812, during the Ottoman period, more or less intact (Rose 
2011). Its fortification walls, the agglomeration of Ottoman 
houses and the cathedral building (converted to a mosque) at the 
centre of the city were all well preserved.’ The Ottoman garrison 
was made up initially of Bosnian mercenaries and its descendants 
remained there until they were finally evicted in the year 1811. 
In the first season in 1961, it was decided to focus on riv- 
erside cemeteries, which were in immediate danger of the rising 


flood waters (Mills 1982). Excavations of the citadel began in 


' See the description by Lane (2000, 490-91), who visited the site in 
1826. 
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1963, directed by J. Martin Plumley of the University of Cam- 
bridge. There were further seasons of excavations in 1964, 1966, 
1969, 1972 and thereafter every two years down to 2006, which 
was the twenty-sixth and final season. In 1972 the University of 
Kentucky and American Research Center in Egypt joined the 
Egypt Exploration Society as sponsors of the excavations in Qasr 
Ibrim. Between 1976 and 1988 the excavations were directed by 
William Y. Adams of the University of Kentucky. In 1988 the di- 
rection of the excavations was taken over by Mark Horton of the 
University of Bristol and subsequently in 1996 by Pamela Rose 
(Adams 1996, 12; Rose 2011). 

During the various excavations, a very large number of ar- 
tefacts and texts were discovered at the site of Qasr Ibrim from 
the various historical layers of its occupation. The texts include 
material written in Egyptian hieroglyphs, Demotic, Meroitic, 
Latin, Greek, Old Nubian, Coptic, Arabic and Turkish (Adams 
1979). In the Middle Ages, Old Nubian was the spoken language 
of Nubia, but written material preserved in Qasr Ibrim from this 
period is written in four languages, viz. Old Nubian, Arabic, Cop- 
tic and Greek. Old Nubian was used for a wide range of docu- 
mentary and literary writings. Coptic and Greek were mainly re- 
stricted to Christian religious texts. 

The Arabic texts are mainly documentary and relate to di- 
plomacy and commerce. They are datable to throughout the Is- 
lamic period. They include an Arabic papyrus from the middle of 
the second century AH/eighth century AD, documents from the 


medieval period and documents from the Ottoman period. 
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2.2. The Arabic Papyrus 


The Arabic papyrus discovered at Qasr Ibrim, which was pub- 
lished by Hinds and Sakkout (1981), is the longest extant papyrus 
written in Arabic. It is 53.5 cm wide and 264.5 cm long, and 
consists of 69 lines. It is a letter written in 141 AH/758 AD by 
the newly installed Abbasid governor of Egypt to the king of Don- 
gola, complaining of the Nubians’ failure to fulfill some of their 
obligations under the baqt treaty. The letter had evidently been 
forwarded by the king of Dongola to the eparch at Qasr Ibrim, as 


the official most directly concerned. This was put in a storage 


crypt. 


2.3. Medieval Scrolls 


Plumley (1975b) published two scrolls discovered at Qasr Ibrim 
containing the same text (with slight differences of wording) in 
Bohairic Coptic and Arabic respectively. The Arabic document 
contains 58 lines. Each scroll contains a Letter Testimonial 
(known in Arabic as taqlid) from the Patriarch Gabriel IV (1370- 
78 AD) to the people of Nubia, informing them that he had con- 
secrated a new bishop, Timotheos, in the place of their deceased 
bishop, Athanasios, and instructing them to receive and enthrone 


Timotheos in his see. 


2.4. Documents from the Ottoman Period 


In a series of two volumes, Hinds, in collaboration with Sakkout 
and Ménage, published a corpus of documents from Qasr Ibrim 
that are datable to the Ottoman period, written in Arabic and 
Turkish (Hinds and Sakkout 1986; Hinds and Ménage 1991). The 
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Ottomans took control of Upper Egypt and Lower Nubia in the 
1570s. The documents are datable to the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. They consist mainly of legal documents relating 
to land and administrative documents relating to military affairs, 


mostly connected with the pay of the Turkish garrison. 


2.5. The Medieval Documents Published in this 


Volume 


2.5.1. Preliminary Remarks 


In addition to the published Arabic documents that have been 
described above, a number of medieval Arabic documents discov- 
ered at Qasr Ibrim have so far remained unpublished. These 
throw new light on relations between Egypt and Nubia in the 
High Middle Ages, especially in the Fatimid period. They are of 
particular importance since previous historical studies from the 
perspective of Arabic sources have been almost entirely based on 
historiographical sources, often written a long time after the 
events described and distorted by tendentious points of view. The 
medieval documents from Qasr Ibrim are firsthand witnesses to 
the interaction of Egyptians and Nubians and the reality of how 
the baqt operated. 

Preliminary work on many of these medieval documents 
was carried out by Elizabeth Sartain. She produced a handlist of 
the documents and translations of some of them, which were 
published by Adams (2010, 249-55). In the mid 1990s she passed 
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the documents on to me to prepare them for publication.” The 
present volume presents the edition of the majority of this corpus 
of unpublished medieval documents. The edited documents, as 
far as can be established, are datable to the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries in the second half of the Fatimid period. 

Several of the medieval documents from Qasr Ibrim are not 
included in the edited corpus, mainly due to their fragmentary 
state. Also, it should be noted that the Arabic texts discovered in 
the excavations also included some fragments of literary texts. 
These also are not included in the edited corpus, with the excep- 
tion of a poem that appears to have been written by a travelling 
merchant. In addition, some Old Nubian manuscripts containing 
also Arabic text were discovered in Qasr Ibrim (see the plates in 
Ruffini 2014) and at least one Coptic manuscript containing Ar- 
abic (Adams 1996, 220-24). The Arabic portions of these bilin- 
gual texts are also not included in this volume. 

The task of preparing the edition brought numerous chal- 
lenges. Although I had Elizabeth Sartain’s handlist, I was not able 
to get access to the original documents. Most of them are under- 
stood to be in the collection of the Museum of Islamic Art in 
Cairo, though some were subsequently transferred to the Nubian 
Museum in Aswan. Moreover, I initially did not have a full col- 


lection of the photographs of the corpus. With the help of Julie 


? In addition to photographs of the documents, Elizabeth Sartain passed 
on to me a series of notes on the documents and the unpublished man- 
uscript of a lecture entitled ‘Nubian-Egyptian Relations in the Late Fat- 
imid Period: The Sudan Trade’, which she delivered at the Middle East- 
ern Studies Association conference, North Carolina, 1993. 
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Anderson and Loretta Kilroe at the British Museum, where the 
Qasr Ibrim archive is now kept, I was able to acquire a few of the 
missing photographs as well as photographs of some documents 
that were not in Sartain’s handlist. This was greatly facilitated by 
a spreadsheet prepared by Robin Seignobos that collated my col- 
lection of photographs with Sartain’s handlist. I was eventually 
able to acquire the remaining missing photographs with the help 
of Pamela Rose, a former director of excavations, who allowed 
me to have access to the full digital photographic copy of the 


artefacts and texts discovered at Qasr Ibrim. 


2.5.2. Numbering Systems? 


It was standard practice for objects, including the Arabic docu- 
ments discussed here, to be assigned object numbers, either as 
individual items or in groups. This was done by the archaeolo- 
gists working at the site. In early seasons, the number was usually 
in the form of the year followed by a sequence number; this was 
later superseded by a number giving the date followed by a se- 
quence number (e.g., 74.1.23/5 is the fifth object catalogued 
from those found on 23rd January 1974). In later seasons, where 
several pieces were found together in a single context, a subsidi- 
ary letter or number could be added to the final number to des- 
ignate the individual pieces (e.g., 78.2.13/45A; 74.1.29/11.7). It 
is clear, however, that in early seasons (at least up to and includ- 


ing 1974) not all finds were allocated individual object numbers, 


° This section was written by Pamela Rose. All archival sources cited 
here are now housed in the Department of Egypt and Sudan, British 
Museum. 
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and in the case of texts, the pieces without object numbers were 
grouped together by language without, as far as it is possible to 
establish, separating them by provenance. These groups are 
known only by their registration number. 

The registration number refers to the number given to in- 
dividual finds or groups of similar finds in the official Egyptian 
Antiquities Service register book. This documented which finds 
were transferred from the site to the Cairo Museum (or, later, to 
magazines in Aswan), where the objects were then stored prior 
to dispersal via the division process or for retention in the mu- 
seum. The registration number took the form of the year and a 
sequence number, thus 74/12, or simply a sequence number 
without a year. Individual objects thus often have both an object 
number (the site record) and a registration number (its entry in 
the official register book). 

Most of the objects were photographed on site, and have 
one or more excavation photograph numbers associated with 
them. They have a format giving the year, film number and frame 
number, e.g., 1966A_P06_21A-22. Frequently, the excavation 
photograph numbers have more than one frame number, as in 
the example just given. This indicates that two separate photo- 
graphs, typically of the recto and of the verso, were taken. Some- 
times the film number was elaborated to reflect the photogra- 
pher, or type of film used, so that in the example above, ‘P’ indi- 
cates that the photographer was J. Martin Plumley. The excava- 
tion numbers and photograph numbers were related by means of 


a log book. 
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All the Arabic documents discussed below were transferred 
to the Cairo Museum, and thence, at least in the case of the 1966 
documents, to the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo, where they 
were assigned Museum of Islamic Art inventory numbers in 
the series 23973, i.e., 23973.1, 23973.2, etc. This number was 
written on the documents in Arabic numerals. The museum in- 
ventory numbers for documents from the 1974 and 1978 excava- 
tions are not known. Three of the documents from the 1966A 
excavations have been assigned the inventory numbers Add. 01, 
Add. 02 and Add. 03 in Sartain’s handlist. The origin of these 
numbers is unclear. 

Finally, following a project conducted by Dr J. Hall of 
Wiirzburg University to scan all black and white photographs 
from Qasr Ibrim, the digital images of the documents have also 
been assigned an image number in the digital collection of im- 
ages. 

Due to the complexity of all these various systems of num- 
bers, it was decided to assign each edited document in this corpus 
an edition number and to refer to this edition number in any dis- 
cussion about the document. The edition numbers run from 1 to 
53 and are in bold font throughout the book (except in the in- 
dexes). The excavation photograph numbers, the digital image 
numbers and the museum numbers of each document are listed 
at the beginning of the edition of each document. The object 
numbers and registration numbers are also indicated, where 
these can be recovered. Unfortunately, not all of these can be 


identified and matched with the edition numbers. 
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2.5.3. Provenance of the Documents‘* 


2.5.3.1. 1966 


The majority of texts discussed here come from the excavation 
season conducted in early 1966 (season 1966A). None of them 
was studied on site and no object numbers were assigned to them, 
as outlined in Plumley’s introduction to Hinds and Sakkout 
(1986). They were photographed in 1966 only after transport to 
the Cairo Museum at the end of the season: the photographic log 
notes for each image only “Arabic mss, Cairo museum” and does 
not give any further details. Plumley, however, notes that it was 
the “earlier Arabic” from the excavation that was photographed 
in 1966 (Hinds and Sakkout 1986, vii—viii). 

One of the most important finds of the 1966A season, a 
sealed pot found in an Ottoman house seen to contain multiple 
containers and bundles of Arabic documents, was not further in- 
vestigated that year. By 1968, when Plumley returned to Egypt 
to continue documentation of the 1966 finds (excavation seasons 
were not possible in 1967 or 1968), the pot and its contents had 
been transferred to the Museum of Islamic Art, and the docu- 
ments themselves opened, catalogued and registered without re- 
gard for details of their origin, along with some or all of the “ear- 
lier Arabic.” This is clear because a number of the documents 
were photographed in both 1966 and 1968. Some documents 
were only photographed in 1968, raising the possibility that at 


least some of these came from the previously unopened 


* This section was written by Pamela Rose. 
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documents within the pot. Indeed, Plumley comments that the 
pot’s contents included earlier Arabic material of “the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries” as well as Ottoman-period documents 
(Hinds and Sakkout 1986, viii). The photographic log books for 
1968 list all photographs as “Arabic mss Jan to March 1966 in 
Islamic Museum photographed in Jan 1968” and note the mu- 
seum accession number. 

The official registration book from the 1966A season lists 
the contexts of all the Arabic documents transferred to Cairo after 


the excavation. These are: 


Table 2: Contexts of all Arabic documents transferred to Cairo after the 
excavation 


Registration Comment 


Number 

66A/10-18 The pot and its contents, dated as “Bosnian” (i.e., Ot- 
toman). 

66A/20 “Collection of manuscript fragments (mainly Arabic. 
Possibly some Turkish)” from houses 295-310,° 
“Bosnian.” 

66A/27 Page of Arabic manuscript, 30 x 15 cm in size, from 
room 196, “Bosnian.” 

66A/111 Collection of Arabic mss, from Tomb T2, Christian 


and Islamic. 


The dating assigned to the fragments relied on context rather 
than the properties of the documents themselves, and it is possi- 


ble that earlier documents were present in later contexts. 


° For the architectural plan and the numbering of the houses, see Adams 
(1996). 
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These are the only Arabic materials sent to Cairo from the 
1966A season. If we accept Plumley’s statement that it was only 
the “earlier Arabic” that was photographed that same year, then 
the documents with 1966 photograph numbers must come from 
66A/111, Tomb T2. This was one of four chambers cut into a 
rock face to the south of the cathedral. All were robbed when 
found, but T2 contained memorial stelae of bishops of Ibrim, be- 
low which, on the floor, were manuscripts in Coptic, Old Nubian 
and Greek, as well as the Arabic noted above. Plumley thought 
that together these “may well be the remains of one period of the 
library and archives of Ibrim” (Plumley 1966, 11; see also Adams 
2010, 54-56). It should be added, however, that a few Arabic 
fragments were found in the 1966B season, in December of that 
year. They were given registration number 66B/22, and, as reg- 
istered pieces, must have been taken to Cairo Museum at the end 
of the excavation season. There are no photographs and no fur- 
ther information, apart from provenances including the North 
Temple Plaza and the ‘Bosnian’ plaza south of house B63. Thus it 
is unknown whether they might be amongst the pieces photo- 
graphed by Plumley in the Museum of Islamic Art in 1968. 


2.5.3.2. 1974 


Some of these documents were recorded in Plumley’s photo- 
graphic log for 1974 with object number 74.1.29/11.x. Another 
site photographer, Violet MacDermot (VM in the table below), 
also photographed documents with the same object number 
(74.1.29/11) without suffixes, but these were Old Nubian texts. 


Thus the object number covered a context containing documents 
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in multiple languages. Object number 74.1.29/7 also included 
both Arabic and Old Nubian fragments. The remaining Arabic 
texts were either unmarked, or have a number in a circle: num- 
bers 10, 25 and 27 can be identified. These appear to relate to 
numberings allocated by MacDermot whilst photographing the 
assemblage with register number 72/12. No other locational data 
is given in the photographic log books. One might suppose that 
Plumley photographed the ‘important’ documents (which per- 
haps also merited separate find numbers) and left the smaller, 


unnumbered fragments to the second photographer. 


Table 3: Numbers associated with documents photographed in 1974 


Edition no. Object no. VM number _ Registration no. 
19 27 in circle 74/12 
20 25 in circle 74/12 
27 74.1.29/11.7 

28 74.1.29/11.2 

29 74.1.29/11.1 

30 74.1.29/11.3 

32 74.1.29/11.6 

33 74.1.29/11.6 

38 74.1.29/11.4 

39 74.1.29/11.5 

42 74.1.29/7 

43 10 in circle 74/12 
44 74.1.29/11.4 


Since objects received their numbers based on the day of 
their discovery, their provenance can be identified by reference 
to site records. On 29th January 1974, workmen were removing 
floors of house LC1-6, rooms 1 and 2. According to Plumley’s 
daybook: 
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During the clearing of the floor of room 1 a small quantity 
of mss in Arabic and Old Nubian were recovered. However, 
in the adjoining room 2 a much greater quantity of mss 
was found. Mostly written in Arabic with a few documents 
in Old Nubian, these mss appear to be, in the main, letters. 
First examination shows that a number are complete and 
are possibly to be dated to the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 


tury. 

These are presumably papers underlying the mastaba noted in the 
preliminary report (Plumley 1975a, 6-7). The pottery record for 
the room 2 location formalises it as “sherds associated with ar- 
chive cache.” In the same room, found the next day, was a sealed 
vessel containing Old Nubian leather scrolls (including dates 
1155 or 1156), a Coptic scroll and an Arabic page. 

Adams (1996, 47-50, 214-16) describes LC1-6 (redesig- 
nated as House 177) as an “eparchal house” and notes several 
more documents from it: 

In the loose fill beneath the floor of Room 1 were found 

several small folded papers which appear to be letters to 

the eparch ([object numbers] 69.2.8/3, 7, 8; [registration 

number] 69/26; [registration number] 74/12). In the fill 

beneath the stone-flagged entrance step to Room 2 were 

more papers, bearing texts both in Arabic and Old Nubian 

(Lobject number] 74.1.29/11). 

Thus, following Adams, the materials in the present volume 
would come from both rooms in the house. It should be noted 
that some scholars subsequently questioned Adam’s interpreta- 
tion of the house (Wojciechowski 2011; Ruffini 2012b, 19). Sev- 


eral of the documents that Adams states were discovered in the 
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house, however, can now be confirmed to be letters to the eparch 


and are included in the current corpus. 


2,9,0.9.:1978 


The photographic log for 1978 records the discovery of Arabic 
documents as object number 78.2.13/45A-E (registration number 
276). The provenance was LC1-22, room 1, upper fill. LC1-22 
(redesignated as structure 199) is a small, somewhat nondescript, 
single room (Adams 2010, 37) without any other distinguishing 
features. The fact that the texts were found in the upper fill means 
that they were not necessarily originally associated with the 
room. 


The description of the find is as follows: 
[Five] Arabic texts in cloth. 


Cloth dyed blue-green in which are mss on strong brown 
paper. Cloth is z-spun cotton tabby, indigo dyed, almost a 
square. Mss are folded carefully. All in black ink. D is 
folded from one end, all others from both ends then dou- 
bled to half width. 


A. Side 1: ends of 16 lines. Side 2: Beginnings of 13 lines 
(including signature?). Top & bottom cut, other side torn. 
26.9 x 9.6 cm [edition no. 49]. 


B. Side 1: 16 complete lines & 3 short ones lower left. Side 
2: Blank. Bottom and left side cut. 16.6 x 27 cm [edition 
no. 52]. 


C. Side 1: complete length of 12 lines, 1 short one interlin- 
eated & 3 short lines upside down crammed in. Side 2: 5 
lines, inverted, including signature?, complete, and 2 di- 
vided lines. 17.7 x 13.8 cm [edition no. 53]. 
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D. Side 1: 14 lines, probably complete, but bottom surviv- 
ing line is cut through horizontally. Other side blank. 6 x 
17.6 cm [edition no. 50]. 


E. Side 1: Complete, 21 lines, some split (near bottom) into 
two parts. Side 2: 6 lines complete. 18.1 x 27.1cm [edi- 
tion no. 51]. 


The photographs of these documents are the following: 


1978_A102.12-12A, 1978_A102_14-14A-1978 A102 _19-19A. 
These include edition nos 51-53. 

1978 BO9_06A-07-1978 B09_13A-14, 1978_B09_16A-17-1978 
_B09_18A-19. These include edition nos 49-50. 

1978 _B11_23-23A, 1978_B19_05A-06. 


These are a dossier of legal documents, discovered bound 
together in a cloth, that relate to the turbulent marital affairs of 
a certain Maryam ibnat Yuhannis (49, 50, 51, 52, 53). They may 
have been gathered together by Maryam. It is significant that the 
documents were written in Upper Egypt. It would appear that 


Maryam moved to Qasr Ibrim later in life. 


2.5.4. Overview of the Content of the Documents 


The medieval Arabic documents in the corpus that is edited in 
this volume include letters, accounts, legal documents and one 
poem written by a traveller. 

Many of the letters constitute correspondence between 
Muslim merchants, who were based in Aswan, and the Nubian 
eparch in Qasr Ibrim. The corpus also includes correspondence 
between merchants and Muslim dignitaries, such as ’amirs, and 


correspondence between merchants. 
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The accounts were written by the Muslim merchants and 
mention many of the commodities that are found also in the let- 
ters. 

In the Middle Ages, the region of Lower Nubia was gov- 
erned by a royal deputy of the king of Dongola based at Qasr 
Ibrim, whom I refer to as an eparch, his Greek title, following the 
custom of historians of Nubia. He appears to have been mainly 
concerned with the conduct of relations with Muslim Egypt. 

A large proportion of the medieval letters discovered at 
Qasr Ibrim are from merchants who were members of the Arab 
tribal group known as the Bani al-Kanz. The Bani al-Kanz can 
be traced in origin to a migration of a part of the Arab tribe of 
Rabi‘a from Arabia to Upper Egypt in the third century AH/ninth 
century AD, attracted to the gold and emerald mines in the region 
(Holt 2012). They amalgamated through intermarriage with the 
local Beja tribe, which controlled the region between the Red Sea 
coastline and the eastern banks of the Nile River. They eventually 
gained control of Aswan, the mines of Wadi al-‘Allaqi and the 
frontier zone. In Fatimid times, the ruler of this Arab-Beja tribe 
was the de facto governor of Aswan. Their power derived in a 
large measure from their control of trade with Nubia and the car- 
avan route to the Red Sea port of ‘Aydab. They had considerable 
wealth and were patrons of literature and scholarship. The docu- 
ments of the corpus edited in this volume cast important new 
light on the activities of the Bani al-Kanz. 

In 396 AH/1006 AD, the ruling sheikh of the Banii al-Kanz, 
?AbG al-Makarim Hibat Allah, assisted the Fatimid caliph 


al-Hakim in the capture of a political rival, >Abii Rakwa, who 
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nearly overthrew al-Hakim’s régime. For this service, >Abi 
al-Makarim was given the title Kanz al-Dawla ‘Treasure of the 
Dynasty’.® The title became hereditary and was assumed by sub- 
sequent leaders of the tribe throughout the Fatimid period. It was 
due to this that the tribe as a whole came to be known as the 
Bant al-Kanz. The present-day Kenuz Nubians are thought to be 
their descendants. 

Since the bagt agreement was a non-aggression treaty, the 
Arab tribesmen had little scope for raiding for booty, so they be- 
gan to participate in commerce. Aswan was a commercial net- 
work linking overland trade routes from the Red Sea and the Up- 
per and Lower Nile. 

The Bani al-Kanz were not independent from the Fatimid 
state and the Kanz al-Dawla reported to the Fatimid governor of 
Qis. The Fatimid government granted the Kanz al-Dawla respon- 
sibility for regulating Fatimid diplomatic relations and commerce 
with Nubia, tax collection in the frontier villages, protecting the 
mines of Wadi al-‘Allaqi and travellers and caravans passing 
through their sphere of control. 

The Bani al-Kanz came into periodic conflict with the 
Ayyubids and subsequently also with the Mamluks. Eventually, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, they were forced to mi- 
grate southward into northern Nubia, where they helped acceler- 
ate the expansion of Islam (Garcin and Tuchscherer 2012; Sei- 
gnobos 2016, I:380-85). They assimilated into the Nubian cul- 
ture and adopted the Nubian language, although they remained 


° For the sources for this, see Beshir (1975, 16 n. 2). 
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Muslims. They assumed control of the Kingdom of Makuria in the 
early fourteenth century and intermarried with the Nubian royal 
family, creating a new branch of Nubian people who today are 
speakers of the Dongolawi (Andaandi) and Kenzi (Mattokki) lan- 
guages (Ruffini 2019, 114; 2020, 766). The royal throne hall in 
Dongola was subsequently converted into a mosque (Godlewski 
and Medeksza 1987). 

The letters of the edited corpus provide new insights into 
relations between Egypt and Nubia. In particular, they demon- 
strate the important role played by the Bani al-Kanz and by the 
Nubian eparch in the region. 

A detailed analysis of the letters will be given in the ensu- 
ing pages, but we may summarise the contribution of the letters 
to our understanding of relations between Egypt and Nubia in the 
Fatimid period as follows. 

According to historiographical sources, the baqt remained 
in force until the full islamicisation of Nubia in the fourteenth 
century (Cuog 1986, 75). There is a reference to a Fatimid vizier 
doubling the bagt payment owed by the Nubians as a punitive 
measure and a report (Beshir 1975, 19-20) that the Fatimid ruler 
al~Afdal 

wrote to the governor of Upper Egypt to send an army to 

the borders of the country of the Nubians and to send an 

emissary to them in order to renew upon them the stipu- 

lated quota that had been established by tradition, which 

is three hundred and sixty heads of slaves every year. Be- 


fore doing this he should collect from them the arrears of 
what was due from them in the past. 
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The letters of the edited corpus, however, do not allude to 
the purported requirement of the baqt agreement for the Nubian 
king to make a delivery of a specific quota of slaves to the Egyp- 
tian governor in Upper Egypt in exchange for commodities. Ra- 
ther, the letters reflect a situation in which the eparch adminis- 
tered the exchange of slaves for goods with individual Muslim 
merchants who were the agents of the Kanz al-Dawla, the Fatimid 
government representative in Aswan. The eparch required the 
Muslims to enter Nubia peacefully and the Kanz al-Dawla re- 
quired the eparch to reciprocate by guaranteeing the merchants’ 
protection. This was an equipollent diplomatic reciprocity that 
appears to have been the original spirit of the baqt agreement, as 
has been discussed above. It was not a predatory practice that 
aimed at humiliating Nubia and stripping its wealth. It cannot be 
excluded, of course, that the formal delivery of a quota of slaves 
was running in parallel with these interactions with individual 
merchants, but there is no evidence for this in the corpus. If such 
deliveries of quotas were taking place at this period, one would 
have, indeed, expected to find references to them in the corre- 
spondence with the eparch. 

One of the letters (24) refers to a slave (raqiq) that the ep- 
arch bestowed (?an‘amathu) upon the writers. This indicates that 
the process involved was conceived of as the exchange of diplo- 
matic gifts rather than barter of commodities for slaves. This 
would be in line with the way diplomatic relations between 


agrarian Northeast African states were conducted (Kapteijns and 
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Spaulding 1988; 1990; Spaulding and Kapteijns 1994; Spaulding 
1995, 584-86).’” 

Reciprocal gift exchange in pre-industrial societies fostered 
cohesion and peaceful relations between the groups in the ab- 
sence of protection from a supra-regional dominant political 
power. According to the model of diplomatic gift exchange in 
pre-industrial societies proposed by Sindzingre (2017, 12), this is 
likely to have involved the process of making a gift to create a 
debt for the receiving group, i.e., exchanging a gift for a debt of 
reciprocity. A gift is, in principle, voluntary, though this is a po- 
lite fiction and reciprocity is expected (Mauss 2002, 3-4). A gift, 
therefore, is a bid by the giver to gain trust from the recipient 
(Caillé 2007, 49). Negru (2009) describes a gift that is made with 
such an expectation of reciprocation as an ‘impure gift’, which 
contrasts with a ‘pure gift’ without any such expectation. It is the 
‘impure’ characteristic of diplomatic gifts that builds social cohe- 
sion. There is evidence in the letters for such debts in gift ex- 
changes between the Muslim merchants and the eparch. This 
would impose an obligation on the receiving group to make a 
similar exchange in return, thus maintaining a circulation of gifts 
and debts that would bind the groups. The altruism of gift-giving 
motivated by the expectation of reciprocation created social co- 
hesion more powerfully than market exchanges. This was be- 
cause it had evolved as a trait of small hunter-gatherer societies 
centuries before the development of monetary markets and so 


was deeply embedded in human psychology (Trivers 1971). 


” For diplomatic gift exchanges in the Islamic world, see Cutler (2001) 
and al-Qaddtmi (1996). 
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Such gift-giving, with its social motivations, lies outside 
market activity but, as Sindzingre (2017) emphasises, even in the 
pre-industrial age there were never purely non-market societies. 
This holds true for the activities of the Muslim merchants re- 
flected in the letters in our corpus. The merchants subsequently 
sold the slaves as commercial commodities. These were market 
exchanges and not gift exchanges. Yaqit (d. 626 AH/1229 AD; 
Muam al-Buldan, 1V:515), indicates that in his day (early thir- 
teenth century AD) there were vibrant slave markets on the Egyp- 
tian—-Nubian border.® There is no evidence from the letters of a 
situation such as that described by al-Mas‘tidi (d. 345 AH/956 
AD; Murij al-Dahab 1:132-33), in which there was a regular de- 
livery of quotas of slaves at the border town of Nubia, al-Qasr, 
which were distributed to a variety of officials. It cannot be ex- 
cluded that such descriptions of the delivery of quotas were fic- 
tional constructs of tendentious historiography relating to the 
baqt rather than reflections of reality. 

Beshir (1975, 21) hypothesises that one of the motivations 
for the slave trade may have been the increasing demand for 
slave soldiers in the army. There was a vast expansion of the 


black infantry corps of the Fatimid army during the reign of 


8 For an examination of the evidence for the external trade of Nubian 
slaves in the Middle Ages, including their acquisition for service in the 
army, see Edwards (2011). For slave markets, see Ragib (1993). Nubian 
domestic slaves were being sold in Cairo at this period, as shown by the 
Genizah document published by Perry (2019). For other medieval doc- 
uments attesting to the acquisition of Nubian slaves, see Bruning (2020, 
685). 
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al-Hakim (386-411 AH/996-1021 AD; Lev 2013, 61). It is signif- 
icant, however, that the letters in our corpus frequently refer to 
slaves by the terms wasif and wasifa (§10.2), which designated 
slaves who were destined for domestic service (Goitein 1967, 
131; Ragib 2006, II:23-25). The import of slaves for military ser- 
vice may have taken place by different routes. There is evidence 
for the import of slaves, for example, through the Red Sea port 
of Qusayr (Guo 2004, 43). This appears, however, to be on a 
small scale. Travellers to Egypt during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries mention kidnapping and organised slave raids to the 
south and southeast of Aswan. It is possible that these raids pro- 
vided a large proportion of the slaves appearing on the Egyptian 
markets (Perry 2017, 134). 

The diplomatic gift exchange was formally between the ep- 
arch, who represented the Nubian king, and his Muslim counter- 
part, the Kanz al-Dawla, who represented the Fatimid govern- 
ment. Within this system, however, the merchants, who were the 
agents of the Kanz al-Dawla, appear to have made individual 
monetary gain through the sale of slaves in Egypt. Thus, the Mus- 
lim merchants became entrepreneurs by interfacing with this ad- 
ministered gift exchange. In this respect, the situation was a 
mixed economy, not private enterprise nor a wholly statist econ- 


omy.” 


° According to Hudson (2010, 12), this is how Ancient Mesopotamian 
economies worked. Cf. the remarks of Welsby (2002, 202-3) regarding 
trade in medieval Nubia. Frenkel (2017, 147), in her study of slavery in 
the Genizah documents, points out that Jewish merchants did not in 
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The term ‘entrepreneur’ is a seventeenth-century French 
term denoting “a person who entered into a contractual relation- 
ship with the government for the performance of a service or the 
supply of goods. The price at which the contract was valued was 
fixed and the entrepreneurs bore the risks of profit and loss from 
the bargain” (Kirzner 1979, 39; see also Renger 2000, 155). Ac- 
cording to Hudson (2010, 12), “an entrepreneur seeks economic 
gain either with his own money or, more often, operating with 
borrowed funds or managing the assets of others (including pub- 
lic institutions) to make something over for himself by cutting 
expenses or creating a business innovation.” It is likely that this 
is not far from how the Muslim merchant entrepreneurs in our 
corpus were operating viz-a-viz the Kanz al-Dawla and the ep- 
arch. There was a symbiotic and complementary relationship be- 
tween the administering institutions and the mercantile enter- 
prise. They did not act by themselves for their own individual 
interest, but as part of a system. Indeed, the letters in our corpus 
refer to mercantile partnerships (§9.22). 

There are also many references in the Arabic documents to 
monetary transactions, some of them with the eparch, though it 
appears that these never involved the purchase of slaves. In some 
cases, the merchants apologise for not having ready cash for 
transactions that do not involve slaves (e.g., 21r, margin, 1), 
which suggests that monetary purchase was expected in such 
transactions. Ruffini (2012b, 171-206; 2019) has shown that me- 


dieval Nubia was integrated into the currency system of Egypt 


principle deal in slaves, since the import of slaves to Egypt was in the 
hands of high-ranking Muslim officials. 
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and coins travelled at face value and were not treated simply as 
bullion. It is easiest to interpret these monetary transactions with 
the eparch as market exchanges. These would have been exten- 
sions of the Egyptian market economy into Nubia, which were 
carried out on the back of the diplomatic gift exchanges. 

This is, therefore, a further reflection of an entrepreneurial 
mixed economy of market and non-market exchanges (Hudson 
2010, 12). It is important to note that, since the slaves acquired 
by gift exchange were subsequently sold in Egyptian markets, the 
reciprocal gift exchanges must have been based on the compari- 
son of abstract values of a monetary standard established by a 
market economy. Despite being expressed as a gift exchange, the 
delivery of slaves effectively took the form of a substitute for 
money. Indeed, the merchants sometimes complained if the 
slaves were defective in some way, since their market value 
would have been reduced. The exchange did not have the char- 
acteristics of barter, in which the parties compared their imme- 
diate needs of particular commodities (Grierson 1978, 11). An 
exchange of substitutes for money that were subsequently sold, 
indeed, was tantamount to a market exchange of commodities. 
Gifts are typically not sold. It would appear, therefore, that even 
the exchange of slaves for commodities had this distinctive prop- 
erty of a market exchange. Although this exchange was, argua- 
bly, in its substance a market exchange, its form was presented 
and conceptualised as a gift exchange, reflected, for example, by 
the reference to the ‘bestowing’ of a slave upon the merchants. It 
was this external form of the exchange as a gift exchange that 


served the purpose of creating social cohesion and peaceful 
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relations, which was the spirit of the truce (hudna) between Egypt 
and Nubia. The fact that it was a market exchange in its substance 
is likely to have facilitated the exchange, since the Muslim mer- 
chants and indeed the eparch were working within the Egyptian 
monetary market economy. 

There is evidence from the letters that merchants made in- 
dividual commitments of loyalty to the eparch and the king in 
order to conduct trade in Nubia and be afforded protection (see 
9). This is another manifestation of the individualisation of dip- 
lomatic trade and gift exchange. They were representatives of 
groups, but the exchanges with the eparch and the king were on 
an individual level and these were controlled by individual con- 
trols of loyalty. 

The merchants mention only small numbers of slaves in 
their letters, which were received by individual merchants, and 
no overall quota. It should be noted that this conflicts with the 
historiographical sources listed by Beshir (1975), mainly 
al-Maqrizi, which report up to five deliveries of baqt payments 
during the Fatimid period, consisting of substantial numbers of 
slaves and luxury goods. 

Since, at earlier periods, the Muslim interpretation of the 
baqt tended to be a unilateral obligation to pay tribute, it is likely 
that one common reason why Nubians failed to cooperate was 
their perception that the Muslims violated a principle of reciproc- 
ity, which was a key feature of diplomatic relations between 
agrarian Northeast African states (Spaulding 1995, 584-86). This 
reciprocity would have been present in the individual-level gift 


exchange of slaves for commodities as described above. One may 
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say that the situation reflected in the letters of individual-level 
gift exchanges, which were implicitly market exchanges, com- 
bined with explicit market exchanges reflects the mutually ac- 
cepted way in which the baqt was able to operate. 

The letters confirm to some extent the description given by 
al-’Aswani of an open trade zone for Muslim merchants in Lower 
Nubia between the first and second cataracts. This was an ar- 
rangement designed to allow safe trade between potentially hos- 
tile political domains, which did not allow Muslim merchants 
close to the king and his centre of power in Dongola. Parallels to 
such arrangements can be identified elsewhere in pre-industrial 
societies. Polanyi (1963), who has extensively studied many such 
“ports of trade,” as he calls them, stresses that they are adminis- 
tered rather than free markets.'° The trade zone in Lower Nubia 
was administered by the king through his eparch. As far as can 
be seen, the merchants traded exclusively with the eparch and 
his staff, and so foreign trade was a royal monopoly. The political 
authority of the eparch was associated with his economic power. 
Nubian documents relating to land sale from Qasr Ibrim indicate 
that eparchs were big land owners (Ruffini 2016a, 17, 197). 

Scholars have compared medieval Nubia to the kingdom of 
early modern Dahomey in West Africa, which is described by Po- 
lanyi (1966) as consisting of a port of trade separated from the 
remainder of the kingdom. Ruffini (2012b, 61-68) cautions 
against applying Polanyi’s portrayal of Dahomey to medieval Nu- 
bia without qualification. According to Polanyi, royal monopolies 


°T am grateful to the economist Phil Armstrong for discussing with me 
Polanyi’s economic model. 
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function by the redistribution of wealth in society. Following this 
model, the royal monopoly on the trade with the Arab merchants 
would be assumed to have resulted in redistribution of goods by 
the eparch and the king. According to Ruffini (2012b, 67, 102- 
3), however, the Nubian documents that he has studied indicate 
that gift giving in the Christian period was in the private sphere, 
as acts by private citizens rather than the eparch and the king. 
Moreover, we see from the Nubian documents that the king did 
not claim ownership over all land and the Nubian people were 
not considered to be his slaves. Some historians of Nubia, such as 
Jay Spaulding (e.g., Spaulding 1995), David Edwards (e.g., Ed- 
wards 2004), Ali Osman (e.g., Osman 1982) and Giovanni Ruffini 
himself, have argued that a more accurate insight into some as- 
pects of medieval Nubia can be gained by the study of modern 
societies of Northeast Africa. As we have seen, Spaulding in par- 
ticular retrojects modern customs of diplomatic reciprocity in 
royal monopolies in Northeast African societies to the function- 
ing of the baqt in medieval Lower Nubia. 

We learn from the documents of our corpus that Muslims 
had settled within the trade zone. This is confirmed by the dis- 
covery of Muslim gravestones, mainly dating to the ninth—elev- 
enth centuries AD, between the first and second cataracts (Ed- 
wards 2019, 968-69; Seignobos 2021). Arabic ostraca datable to 
this period have, moreover, been discovered in sites within the 
trade zone other than Qasr Ibrim, for example Debeira West 
(Shinnie and Shinnie 1978, Plate LII). The letters indicate, fur- 


thermore, that some Arabic-speaking Muslims appear to have 
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worked in the service of the Nubian eparch, such as his secretary 
(katib), who took care of the eparch’s Arabic correspondence. 

The letters show us also that in reality the Muslim mer- 
chants were not totally restricted to this trade zone. Several let- 
ters refer to Muslim merchants visiting the capital Dongola and 
also Soba, the capital of ‘Alwa, which at that period was united 
with Makuria and Nobadia, in order to conduct trade with the 
king. This was another component of the royal monopoly that 
operated separately from the trade zone. This direct trade with 
the king appears not to have been totally demonetised, as there 
is a reference to a monetary payment by the king (9r:26). The 
exchanges with the king, therefore, appear to have included mar- 
ket exchanges. 

Ruffini (2019) argues that the economy of the Nubian state 
was monetised with Islamic currency in both Lower Nubia and 
Upper Nubia and was integrated with the Egyptian economy ina 
single currency zone. Nubia was economically dependent on 
Egypt, but exerted its agency to adapt Egyptian economic stand- 
ards to local ideological needs and local expressions of power. 

It is significant that Aswan is referred to in the Arabic let- 
ters of the corpus as a tagr ‘boundary’ (e.g., 191r:3) and Aswan is 
described in this way also in the works of the medieval geogra- 
phers, e.g., al-’Istakri (d. 346 AH/957 AD; Masdlik al-Mamalik, 
51). This term was typically used to designate a port or inland 
boundary at the edge of Muslim territory that faced a non-Muslim 
enemy (Brauer 1995, 12-16; Seignobos 2010). According to 
al-Magqrizi (Kitat, I:367), up to the end of the Fatimid period, 


there was a permanent garrison of armed soldiers in Aswan ready 
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to protect the border (hifz al-tagr) from incursions of Nubians and 
blacks (al-Niba w-al-Siidan). The economic integration of Nubia 
with Egypt did not correspond to the political boundary between 
them and commercial interactions, therefore, required the peace- 
making element of diplomatic gift exchanges. 

Furthermore, the letters indicate that the king was depend- 
ent on Egypt for military supplies and so Egyptian merchants 
played a role in guaranteeing the security of the king and his 
régime. It is likely for this reason that they were given permission 
to conduct trade directly with the king in Dongola and Soba— 
letter 39 indicates that a Muslim merchant had travelled to Soba 
to sell supplies for the king’s army. The Muslims were, moreover, 
given diplomatic gifts of land within Lower Nubia by the king, 
apparently as an exchange for military and political aid in peri- 
ods of tension with Egypt or during dynastic struggles (see docu- 
ment 21). So, there was a mixture of market and non-market ex- 
changes. 

Just as there were private commitments of loyalty made 
between the merchants and the eparch, there were private com- 
mitments of loyalty made between the Muslims and the king. 
While operating in Nubia, Muslims had the status of loyal Nubian 
subjects, who made formal commitments of allegiance, rather 
than visiting Egyptians with safe conduct. This would have cre- 
ated a higher level of security for the Nubians when dealing with 
the Muslim merchants. Another possibility is that these commit- 
ments of loyalty reflect that the Muslims concerned were, in fact, 
residents of Nubia and regular subjects of the king. This is not, 


however, a necessary conclusion. 
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Diplomatic gift exchange in the restricted trade zone in 
Lower Nubia, on the one hand, and the military and political aid 
supplied to the king in exchange for diplomatic gifts of land and 
royal trading concessions, on the other hand, both supplemented 
by market exchanges, were strategies to increase the economic 
power of the king and his eparch, and to maintain the political 
security of the régime. As we have seen, the nature of the activi- 
ties in the trade zone of Lower Nubia was further determined by 
the original spirit of the truce (hudna), which required equipol- 
lent reciprocity and mutual protection. 

The legal documents of the corpus include a lease of land 
(44), a lease of a boat (45), documents of sale of land (46), an 
acknowledgement of a debt (47) and marriage contracts and 
other documents relating to marriage (48-53). These documents 
were drawn up within the jurisdiction of a Muslim qadi in Egypt, 
in most cases, it seems, in Aswan. 

The parties concerned included both Muslims and Nubians. 
The fact that they were discovered in Qasr Ibrim indicates that 
some of the parties must have been resident in Nubia at some 
point. They reflect the settlement of Nubians in Upper Egypt and 
the settlement of Muslims in Nubia. Indeed the documents of sale 
46 recto and 46 verso seem to be relating to plots of land south 
of Aswan in Nubia. Document 44 refers to a Nubian resident in 
Lower Nubia who served as a Fatimid military officer with an 
estate (iqta) in Upper Egypt. Presumably, he owed allegiance to 
both the Fatimid and Nubian authorities. Likewise, the Muslim 
merchants operating in Nubia appear to have owed allegiance to 
both the Kanz al-Dawla, the representative of the Fatimid 
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government, on the one hand, and also the Nubian eparch and 
king, on the other. This system of dual loyalty maintained peace- 
ful Egyptian—Nubian relations. 

In this context, it should be noted that the majority of the 
people serving the Muslim merchants operating in Nubia, such as 
their slave boys (gilman, sing. gulam), appear from their names to 
have been Nubians. Some of those who served the merchants, 
moreover, were resident in Nubia (see 810). 

All this reflects the integration and symbiosis of Egyptians 
and Nubians in the society of the region across the political bor- 
der between Upper Egypt and Lower Nubia. 

In what follows, I shall divide the description and analysis 
of the documents into three main groups: the correspondence 
with eparchs (§3), other correspondence and accounts (84) and 
legal documents (§5). This has the advantage of drawing atten- 
tion to distinctive features of each of the groups of documents. 
Some features relating to the life and work of the Muslim com- 
munity, however, inevitably cut across groups of documents. Fol- 
lowing the treatment of these three categories of documents, I 
present a series of inventories and studies that relate to the entire 


corpus. 


3. THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
EPARCHS 


3.1. Preliminary Remarks 


Twenty-five of the documents of the corpus constitute corre- 
spondence with the eparchs who were based in Qasr Ibrim. A 
large proportion of these are letters sent to the eparch Uruwi (1- 
16). There are two letters sent by the eparch Uruwi (17-18), two 
letters sent to the eparch Isii (19-20) and five letters sent to an 
unnamed eparch (21-25). One letter (26) is written to the deputy 
of the eparch Darma and one to the secretary of the eparch Uruwi 
(27). 


3.2. The Eparchs 


3.2.1. Uruwi 


The eparch Uruwi figures more prominently than any other ep- 
arch in the corpus. The name of Uruwi is represented in the Ara- 
bic documents in most cases with the orthography (¢y,!, in one 
case (¢4| (9v, address, right column, 2) and in another case (<5) 
(27r:3). The name of this eparch appears in Old Nubian docu- 
ments with the orthography oypoyg! ‘Ourouwi’, e.g., P. QI IV 
109, verso, line 20, where he is mentioned as the one who regu- 
lates work and payment, and P. QI IV 95, where he is mentioned 
as the recipient of the document. According to Grzegorz Ochata 
(personal communication), however, the latter document is likely 


to have been written before Ourouwi became eparch. 
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In Nubian orthography, the digraph oy can represent either 
short [u] or long [u:] (Van Gerven Oei 2021, 36). The Arabic 
orthography (¢,| would appear to reflect the pronunciation 
[uruwi:], with short [u] vowels and the Arabic waw correspond- 
ing to the glide g [w] in the Nubian orthography oypoysi 
‘Ourouwi’. The Arabic orthography (<4) (27r:3) would reflect the 
elision of the first vowel [ruwi:], which would be a phonetic pro- 
cess that would be more expected for a short vowel than a long 
vowel. It also indicates that the stress did not fall on the initial 
syllable of [uruwi:]. 

A few of the Arabic letters of the corpus that are addressed 
to Uruwi contain evidence that they were written during the 
reign of the Fatimid caliph al-‘Adid li-Din Allah, who was in of- 
fice from 555 AH/1160 AD to 567 AH/1171 AD. Some of the 
names of the writers of the letters that appear in the address have 
the epithet ~s2ls! al-“Adidi, which indicates that they were af- 
filiated to al-‘Adid (1v, address, left column, 5; 8v, address, left 
column, 5). One letter reports the news of the killing of the vizier 
Sawar by Sirkih (6r:7), which we know took place in the year 
564 AH/1169 AD. So Uruwi’s term of office must have extended 
to at least 564 AH/1169 AD. 

The sender of the Nubian letter P. QI IV 94 is oypoyHA 
(Ourouél) “the eparch of Nobadia.” It is likely that this was a 
variant form of the name oypoyg! ‘Ourouwi’. The vowel repre- 
sented by H in Old Nubian was, in fact, pronounced [i] or [i:] 
(Van Gerven Oei 2021, 35), although historians normally tran- 


scribe it as €. So oypoyHA would have been pronounced [urui:]]. 
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The successor of the eparch Uruwi is likely to have been 
the eparch Masé, who is referred to in a dossier of Nubian docu- 
ments compatible with a date before 1172 (Ruffini 2012b, 214). 


3.2.2. Darma 


Letter 26 is addressed to al-Bazil, the deputy (al-nd’ib) of the ep- 
arch Darma, i.e., vice-eparch. Vice-eparchs are mentioned in var- 
ious Nubian documents, e.g., P. QI III 38, P. QI III 40, P. QI III 
49, P. QI HI 50, P. QLIV 67, P. QLIV 69, P. QIIV 84, P. QIIV 94, 
P. QIIV 102. The name al-Bazil appears to be the name Basil with 
intervocalic voicing.! 

The eparch Darma referred to in 26 can be identified with 
the eparch Darme (aapmMe). He is mentioned in a protocol of a 
Nubian proclamation dated 22nd August 1155 issued by King 
Moses George (P. QI III 30) and also in the Nubian document P. 
QI IV 109. In letter 26, his name is represented by the Arabic 
orthography >, indicating that the final vowel was pronounced 


long. The Nubian character e€, which is written at the end of the 


' Intervocalic voicing is attested in Old Nubian for the velar consonant 
K /k/, which is sometimes represented between vowels as r /g/. This 
voicing of intervocalic velars occurs also in modern Nubian languages 
(Van Gerven Oei 2021, 36, 408). The Old Nubian character c /s/ occa- 
sionally interchanges with the Nubian character z /z/ in Nubian names. 
This is found in intervocalic position, e.g., eXeizaBeT for eAeicaBeT (Mina 
1942, no. 107), and also in word-initial position, e.g., ZAHA for CaHA 
(Hellstrom 1970, 1:235; II, Corpus Y, no. 232:1 and pl. 157:5), zimewni 
for ciMewN! (Zyhlarz 1932, 187-90). It is significant that the distinction 
between [s] and [z] is not phonemic in modern Nubian languages, e.g., 
Nobiin (Bell 1971, 118). 
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name AapMe, represents either a short or long vowel. The fact that 
the Arabic transcription of the name has final mater lectionis ’alif 
rather than mater lectionis ya’? suggests that the final Nubian 
vowel was heard as a mid-low vowel [e:] rather the a mid-high 
vowel [e:]. 

The name of the writer of letter 26, which appears in the 
address, has the epithet ¢..2\.J| al-‘Adidi, as do the writers of the 
letters to Uruwi 1 and 8. This indicates that he was affiliated to 
al-‘Adid (555 AH/1160 AD-567 AH/1171 AD). Indeed, most of 
the other titles of the writter of 26 are identical to those of the 
writers of 1 and 8 and it is likely that 1, 8 and 26 were sent by 
the same person. 

Letter 23, which is written to an unnamed eparch, mentions 
the name Darma in a somewhat obscure passage: 

He entered Aswan and gathered the slaves [i.e., servants] 

of Darma and brought me to them and said to me that “the 

Master of the Horses has ordered me to take over the ad- 

ministrative office.” (23r:9-10) 

This Darma appears to have been an official of some kind 
but was not the eparch (‘Master of the Horses’). Several Nubian 
documents dating from 1155 to 1187, which is likely to coincide 
with the date of 23, refer to men called Darme with various offi- 
cial titles including neshsh of the domestikos and meizoteros 
(Ruffini 2012b, 268-69). The functions of these officials are not 
completely clear. The term domestikos was used in the Byzantine 
empire as a title for both officials with military duties and those 
with civil administrative duties. In Nubian sources, the eparch of 
Nobadia is sometimes referred to as the domestikos of Pakoras. 


The geshsh and the meizoteros were lower ranking officials. 
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3.2.3. Ist 


Letters 19 and 20 are addressed to the eparch Isii. In 19 his name 
is spelt |... and in 20 |,...|. An eparch with the name IHcoy is 
mentioned in the Nubian document P. QI IV 101. This name is 
normally transcribed Iésou by historians, but one should take into 
account that the Nubian vowel represented by the letter H was 
pronounced [i] or [i:] (Van Gerven Oei 2021, 35). The spelling 
IHcoy, therefore, would have been pronounced [ii:st] or simply 
[i:su:] without an initial glide. The Arabic orthographies |, and 
\gu3| are likely to have both been intended to represent the pro- 
nunciation [i:su:].? 

The Nubian document P. QI IV 101, which mentions Iésou 
[isi], is likely to be datable to around 1155, since a certain Pa- 
pasa kartoularios* mentioned in this document could be identified 
with a man of the same name and title in P. QI III 30, which is 
dated 22nd August 1155. As we indicated already, P. QI III 30 is 
a Nubian proclamation issued by King Moses George, which men- 
tions the eparch Darme. The eparch Iésou [Ist], therefore, must 
have been in office shortly before or shortly after 1155. The date 
of the document, 1155, was roughly the period in which Moses 
George is thought to have succeeded his uncle King David, and 
he reigned until around 1190 (Ruffini 2012b, 247-48). The doc- 


ument P. QIIV 101, which mentions the eparch Isi, refers to King 


 Cf., furthermore, the variant spellings of the name in Nubian sources: 
DBMNT / TM Nam 3410 (iHcoyc): DBMNT NamVar 300288 (iHcoy), 
300218 (icoy), 301143 (icoy), 300907 (eicoy), 300984 (eCcoy). 


° This literally means ‘archivist’, though the precise duties of this official 
are not clear. 
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David (aayt! Dauti) and not King Moses George. So Isii’s office of 
eparch must have begun in the reign of King David before 1155. 

We could infer from the fact that Darme was eparch in 1155 
and that his office extended into the reign of al-‘Adid (555 AH/ 
1160 AD-567 AH/1171 AD) that the eparch Isii preceded the ep- 
arch Darme. 

There is evidence, however, that Isti was still eparch during 
the reign of Moses George. The Arabic document 1974_V08_24- 
24A,* which is not included in the present corpus, is apparently 
a pen exercise containing various addresses. This includes the fol- 


lowing: 


ot yl al ol ony eS aig gee pol us! 


° Abii al-Kayr Isii, vizier of the King Miyis, may God cause 
him to live and guide him.’ 


acKlas alll lal mugs Well aig ges nell ca 

° Abii al-Kayr Isii... the vizier of King Miiyis, may God cause 

his kingdom to endure.’ 

This indicates that the eparch Ist (represented here as , 
without the final ’alif) was the vizier of king Miyis, who can be 
identified as Moses George. So Isii’s term of office extended into 
the reign of Moses George. 

One possibility is that the periods in which Darme and Isii 
were eparchs overlapped. This may have been because the two 
eparchs were in conflict. The Nubian document P. QI IV 101, 


which mentions the eparch Ist, was, in fact, written by another 


* This is part of registration number 74/12 and part of object number 
74.1.29/7. 
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eparch called Asouwil, who appears to be in conflict with the 
eparch Ist. Such rivalries between competing eparchs could, 
therefore, occur. 

The Arabic letter 27, which is addressed to the secretary of 
the eparch Uruwi, indicates that Uruwi was the son of the pre- 
ceding eparch.° Unfortunately there is a lacuna in the document 
where his father’s name would have appeared. Given the preced- 
ing discussion, it is not clear whether his father was Darme or 
Isii. In the edition of 27, however, I have tentatively offered the 
reading ,.. Isii in the lacuna, since there is no trace of the rising 
hasta of the final ’alif of -,> above the lacuna and the lacuna is 
sufficiently small for us to expect to see the top of an ’alif. As we 
have seen, the orthography ,.., without an 7alif, is attested in the 
document 1974 V08_24—-24A, which is discussed above. 

Ruffini (2012b, 247-48) presents evidence that an eparch 
called Joasse in Nubian sources coincided chronologically with 
the reign of King Moses George and also with that of his pre- 
cedessor King David, who was his uncle. The names Isti and 
Joasse are too different to be the alternative names of the same 
person. Perhaps Joasse was yet another eparch overlapping with 


Isa and/or Darme. 


° For a discussion of the possible hereditary nature of the office of ep- 
arch, see Hendrickx (2011). Robin Seignobos presented a paper on this 
subject at the 15th International Conference for Nubian Studies, War- 
saw, 2022, which he is currently preparing for publication. 
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3.3. Titles of the Eparchs 


In the openings of the letters to the eparchs and in the addresses 
on the verso, the eparch is given various titles. These include the 


following: 


hetSY! al-iksil (passim) 

aus (ss) ?Uruwi kiyak (4v, address, right, 2; 6v, address, right, 
2) 

chs cx Gy)! Uruwi ibn kiyak (1v, address, right, 2; 3v, address, 
right, 2; 5v, address, right, 2; 8v, address, right, 2; 11v, 
address, right, 2; 12v, address, right, 2) 

cht cx G3) "U(r uwi ibn kiyak (9v, address, right, 2) 

JS! 259 ‘vizier of the king’ (passim) 

EMS! 4 él ‘the deputy of the king’ (1v, address, right, 2; 
3v, address, right, 2; 5v, address, right, 2; 6v, address, 
right, 2; 11v, address, right, 2) 

os! dali, EUS! ¢ SUI ‘the deputy of the king in the fortress 
of Ibrim’ (1v, address, right, 2; 3v, address, right, 2) 

os! inli, ws WlJ| ‘his (i.e., the king’s) deputy in the fortress of 
Ibrim’ (8v, address, right, 2) 

oil debe —J\J| ‘the deputy in the fortress of Ibrim’ (9v, address, 
right, 2) 


The Arabic form |.2SY\ Cal-iksil) represents the Nubian of- 
ficial title iksil. In Nubian script this is represented as ekuIA with 
a stroke over the k, which indicates that it was preceded by |, i.e., 
it is equivalent to eikwIA eiksil. The vowel digraph €! was pro- 
nounced as short [i] or long [i:] and |, likewise, represented short 
[i] or long [i:] (Van Gerven Oei 2021, 34-38). The mater lectionis 
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y@ after the sin in the Arabic orthography |.2SY\ and the lack of 
a mater lectionis before the kaf suggest that the Nubian word 
elKIA was heard with a short vowel in the first syllable and a 
long vowel in the second syllable, i.e., iksil. 

The term eikw)A iksil is attested in various medieval Nubian 
sources. It usually occurs in the Nubian sources in combination 
with the word koiak (xolak), originally an Egyptian month name, 
in the phrase koiak-iksil. The character k only occurs in loanwords 
in Nubian (Van Gerven Oei 2021, 37). The title koiak-eiksil was 
often, but not exclusively, borne by the Nubian eparchs. Ruffini 
(2012b, 45-56), in his detailed study of the title, argues that it 
may have been used as an inherited honorific as well as an offi- 
cial title. According to Ruffini (2012, 52), the term koiak-eiksil 
literally denoted an official who held authority over the month 
of Koiak. This Egyptian month was originally the time of a festi- 
val celebrating Osiris’s victory over death, but the festival came 
to be associated in medieval Christian Nubia with the celebration 
of Christmas, the key festival of the year, socially, politically and 
economically. Ruffini suggests that the obligation to host feasts 
can be seen as a form of enforced wealth redistribution. Van Ger- 
ven Oei (2021, 18) is of the opinion that the term koiak-eiksil has 
its origin in a “pre-Nubian” substrate language. 

In the Arabic letters, the title |.i5' *iksil does not appear in 
combination with a word corresponding to koiak. The term koiak, 
however, can be identified in the form written cle without dia- 
critics, which appears in the addresses of some of the letters. I 
propose to read this cls. In some medieval Nubian and Greek 


sources, the first vowel of the term koiak in the phrase koiak-eiksil 
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is represented by a front vowel, which is transcribed by the edi- 
tors as ei or i, e.g., keiakissi, keiakshshi, kiak(@ss(D1, keiakissika 
(xeiakuwika keiakissika < keiak-iksil + accusative ka).° As re- 
marked, the Nubian digraph €1 represented a vowel that was pro- 
nounced as [i] or [i:]. So, it is possible that aca was intended to 
represent the pronunciation kiyak. The occurrence of velar frica- 
tive k sounds in aca indicates that it was a loanword in Nubian. 
Modern dialects of Nubian do not have this sound in their sound 
inventory (cf., e.g., Bell 1971) and it is generally thought that it 
did not occur in Old Nubian. The form of the word with velar 
fricatives may be a reflection of its pronunciation in Coptic. The 
month name koiak is attested in numerous variant forms in Cop- 
tic. Some variants in the Sahidic dialect have fricatives in both 
initial and final position, as in the form aca €.8., XOIAX, X1AX, 
xlagex (Crum 1939, 133; Ochala 2011, 228; Richter 2022). The 
final ka’ rather than kaf in the form aca appears to reflect a leni- 
tion of the final stop /k/ of koiak to a fricative after a vowel, 
resulting in the pronunciation kiyak. Although the fricative sound 
k is generally thought not to occur in Old Nubian, lenition of post- 
vocalic k to k in a Nubian name appears to be reflected also by 
the personal name i>, (4v:1, 5; 6r:4; 9v:19). This can be in- 


terpreted as a variant of the attested Nubian name Marikouda,’ 


° http://www. medievalnubia.info/dev/index.php/Offices_and_Titles, 


accessed 28 March 2024; Van Gerven Oei (2021, 166, 317, 407). I have 
normalised the transcriptions of the editors to some extent in conform- 
ity to my system of transcription. 


7 DBMNT / TM Nam 33354: DBMNT NamVar 300149 (Mapikoy*a’), 
301474 (Maprk’). 
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in which the k and the d of the name would have undergone leni- 
tion, resulting in the fricative k and the sonorant r respectively, 
i.e., Marikura. There is a diacritical dot over the k@ of 3), in 
4v:1 and 6r:4. The interchange of d with r is attested in other 
Nubian names, e.g., Menakourra < Menakouda, MasSoura < 
Massouda. So, the final fricative in cht may also have developed 
by a process internal to Nubian. 

In the Arabic documents, the term kiyak is not used in com- 
bination with the title ’iksil, in a phrase corresponding to the Nu- 
bian term koiak-eiksil. Rather, it is used in combination with the 
proper name Uruwi, e.g., aca ss)! Uruwi kiyak (4v, 6v). The 
proper name takes the place of the title eiksil in the Nubian 
phrase. The word kiyak appears to be used as a nominal attribute 
of ?Uruwi. In Arabic such attributes would be expressed either by 
apposition (badal) or by a genitive annexation construction 
(idafa), in which the dependent attribute follows the head, i.e., 
either ‘Uruwi, kiyak’, or ‘Uruwi of kiyak’ respectively. The Nubian 
phrase koiak-eiksil can be interpreted as a nominal compound ex- 
pressing a genitive type of attributive relationship, i.e., eiksil of 
koiak. In such constructions, which are productive in Nubian, the 
attibutive nominal is placed before the head noun (Van Gerven 
Oei 2021, 396), e.g., yon-kouda lord-servant, i.e., ‘servant of the 
lord’. Such Nubian compounds often express kinship relations, 
e€.g., sonoj-as ‘sonoj-daughter = the daughter of a sonoj (official)’, 
eyn-yal ‘mother-son = brother’. In several of the Arabic docu- 
ments, the relationship between Uruwi and kiyak is presented as 
one of kinship by the linking term ibn ‘son of se Le cx Sy) 7Uruwi 
ibn kiyak ‘Uruwi son of kiyak’ (1v, 3v, 5v, 8v, 11v, 12v). We learn 
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from document 27, a letter to the secretary of Uruwi, that Uruwi 
was the son of an eparch. The kiydk in the phrase ‘Uruwi son of 
kiydk’, therefore, is likely to be referring to Uruwi’s father, who 
is designated by the title kiyak. The phrase chs Sy! in 4v and 6v 
is likely, therefore, to mean ‘Uruwi of kiyak’ (idafa), which would 
correspond to Nubian genitive compounds expressing kinship re- 
lationships. 

In some cases, the name of the eparch in the Arabic docu- 
ments is combined with the Arabic patronymic (kunyd) ?Abi 
al-Kayr ‘father of goodness’. This is found in combination with 


the names of Uruwi, Isii and Darma: 


Say) poe)! | (15v, address, right, 3) 
S9)|_ pel Ll (7v, address, right, 2) 
pny pees! | (19v, address, right, 1) 
yung! res! [21] (20v, address, right, 2) 
lo es! 2! (26v, address, right, 2) 


The patronymic ?Abi al-Kayr ‘father of goodness’ is widely 
attested in medieval Arabic sources. It is metaphorical and al- 
ludes to a praiseworthy quality, like the patronymic Abi al-Fad1 
‘father of merit’ (Wensinck 2012). According to al-QalqaSandi 
(Subh al-’A‘§a, V:410), in correspondence emanating from the 
chancery, a patronymic was used in the address of the addressee 
when the sender wished to honour him. The fact that it is used 
with all three eparchs, Uruwi, Isti and Darma, suggests that it had 
an honorific descriptive function. 

It is noteworthy that, in the letters to the eparchs, the ad- 
dresses that contain the phrase Abt al-Kayr do not contain the 


term kiydk. It is possible that the patronymic ’Abii al-Kayr was 
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intended as an Arabicised form of the term kiyak, which took its 
place in the addresses of these documents. There is a certain pho- 
netic resemblance in its first syllable. 

A standard title of the eparchs that appears in the letters is 
el ~>le sahib al-kayl ‘Master of the Horses’. 

In printed editions of some medieval Arabic historiograph- 
ical sources, the Nubian eparch is referred to as |>Jl —>le sahib 


al-jabal ‘Master of the Mountain’, e.g., 


bell ole: Bras Ae gll pee IS pe Sly Sell ogy 

‘This region has a governor from among the Nubian élite 

who is known as Master of the Mountain.’ (Al-Maqrizi [d. 
845 AH/1441 AD], Kitat, 1:352 [citing al--Aswani]) 

Soe) le, Hl te BY ods ole Gay 


‘The one in charge of this region is known among the Nu- 
bians as Lord of the Moutain.’ (Al-Maqrizi [d. 845 AH/ 
1441 AD], al-Sultk, 11:199) 


chest abe cArgill tae CAN I odie Se pe Comey 


‘The one who governs this region is called by the Nubians 
Master of the Mountain.’ (Al-Nuwayri [d. 733 AH/1333 
AD], Nihayat al-’Arab, XXX1:40) 


Uliss ole CIE gay jenl ole i! 5) 
‘and he wrote to the Master of the Mountain, who is the 


deputy of the ruler of Dongola.’ (Al-Nuwayri [d. 733 
AH/1333 AD], Nihayat al-’Arab, XXVIII:183) 


Compare also °Abi al-Makarim (d. 1208; Ta’rik al-Kand’is 
wa-l--Adyira, 324), where “the Master of the Mountain” is also 


mentioned. 
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Apparently taking his lead from this, Browne (1989, 218; 
1996, 160) proposed that the Nubian title of eparchs soyoj had 
this meaning, deriving it from sa ‘lord’ and yoj ‘mountain’. Ac- 
cording to Van Gerven Oei (2021, 16), however, sonoj originated 
in the “pre-Nubian” substrate of the language. As remarked 
above, moreover, in Old Nubian compound nominals, the attrib- 
utive nominal is placed before the head noun (Van Gerven Oei 
2021, 396), so the expected order would be ‘mountain-lord’. 

In some of the Arabic documents in the corpus, the second 
term in this Arabic title is written with diacritics that indicate 
that the reading of the term should be }>J! +l sahib al-kayl 
‘Master of the Horses’ rather than J! —>le sahib al-jabal ‘Mas- 
ter of the Mountain’, e.g., 

Figure 4: Examples of diacritics indicating the reading ‘Master of the 


Horses’: 13r (top left), 22r (top right), 2v (middle left), 3v (middle 


right), 11v (bottom left) 
‘ ¥ y 
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The term sahib al-kayl ‘Master of the Horses’ is attested in 
various published medieval Arabic sources as a title of an official, 
often in a military context, e.g., al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar (d. 256 AH/ 
870 AD), al-’Akbar al-Muwaffaqiyyat, 211; al-Tabari (d. 310 AH/ 
922 AD), Ta’rik al-Rusul wa-l-Muluk, I1:384; al-Qadi ‘Iyad (d. 544 
AH/1149 AD), Tartib al-Madarik, I1I:332; Ibn al-’Atir (d. 630 AH/ 
1233 AD), al-Kamil fi al-Ta’rik, 1V:202; Ibn Manzir (d. 711 AH/ 
1311 AD), Muktasar Ta’rik Dimasq, XX:332; al-Maqrizi (d. 845 
AH/1441 AD), Kitat, 1:372. In some published sources, the sahib 


al-kayl is explicitly stated to be responsible for horses, e.g., 
pial told Ws ee foi ole 


‘The Master of the Horses sends horses in order get for him 

news of the enemy.’ (Al-Ma‘arri [d. 449 AH/1057 AD], 

al-Lami‘ al-‘Azizi, 459) 

Bb dee Jeb ol poll ole pl dhe ee og ple Nosy 
3 

‘He went out to ‘Amir and sent horses with him and or- 

dered the Master of the Horses to take him on the Qarna 


road.’ (Al-Nuwayri [d. 733 AH/1333 AD], Nihayat al-’Arab, 
XXIV:113) 


‘If you want to alight, command the Master of the Horses 

and stop his horses as they leave your camp.’ (Al-Qal- 

qaSandi [d. 821 AH/1418 AD], Subh al-’A‘Sa, X:234) 

I have, indeed, identified one published medieval source 
that uses the term sahib al-kayl apparently to refer to the Nubian 


eparch: 
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Se Sad rate) say cell Cale Slot ale 3 peli bs 
a 5 

‘(The ’amir) Hudayl went in pursuit of him to the districts 

of the Master of the Horses, who dwelt in the first district 

of the Nubians.’ (Al’Antaki [d. 458 AH/1066 AD], Kitab 

al-Dayl, 478-79) 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that the title sahib 
al-jabal ‘Master of the Mountain’ in the other published sources 
mentioned above is a corruption based on a misreading of the 
Arabic word \>J! without diacritical dots. Some sources refer to 
the division of Lower Nubia into a northern and southern district 
known as al-‘Ali and al-Jabal respectively. Qasr Ibrim would have 
been in al-Jabal district and so the designation of the eparch as 
sahib al-jabal would have related to this district (Seignobos 2015, 
564). Various medieval sources refer to a geographical feature of 
Lower Nubia called jabal al-janddil ‘mountain of the cataracts’, 
e.g., Ibn al-Wardi (d. 852 AH/1448 AD; Karidat al-‘Aja’ib, 139), 
who states that the “ships of the Egyptians and Sudanese reach 
this mountain.” Trimingham (1965, 64) suggested that sahib 
al-jabal was an abbreviation of sahib jabal al-janddil (cf. also Hen- 
drickx 2011, 320-21). 

The question arises as to why the eparch should have the 
title of sahib al-kayl ‘Master of the Horses’. It is significant that 
several of the letters in the corpus refer to the transport of horses 
(kayl) to the eparch. The most significant letter is 22, which men- 
tions a complaint by the eparch that the supply of horses (kayl) 
for the Nubian army by the Fatimid authorities has stopped. This 


indicates that the Fatimid ruler was supporting the Nubian army. 
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An essential component of the army was the cavalry. The letter 
indicates that the eparch was responsible for mustering the 
horses for military purposes. Some historical sources state that 
the Arabs supplied horses to the Nubians in exchange for slaves 
as part of the terms of the baqt, e.g., Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257 
AH/871 AD), Futiih Misr, 59. 

The supply of horses to the eparch is mentioned also in 
other letters, e.g., “When he (the bearer of this letter) is present 
(with you), ask him about your horses (kaylika)” (23r:19); “Let 
me and the Nubians know about the transport of the horses 
(al-kuyul)” (33:16). 

Some letters, furthermore, refer to the delivery to the ep- 
arch of military equipment, such “the helmet (al-kuda),... the 
three scabbards (qurub) and the spear (al-rumh)” (31v:1).® Letter 
23r:4, 5 refers to the delivery of muzzles (al-kimamat), which 


may relate to accoutrements of horses for military purposes. The 


8 For references to helmets in medieval Nubia in other sources see Zar- 
roug (1991, 89) and Spaulding (1998, 49). Many spearheads have been 
found in Nubian archaeological sites (Shinnie 1961, fig. 29: 5 and 6; 
Daniels and Welsby 1991, fig. 64: 103 and 104; Adams 2010, pl. 21: e 
and f; Adams and Adams 1999, pl. 6.5D: b). The medieval Arab histori- 
ans indicate that the Nubians were excellent archers and were given the 
nickname rumat al-hadaq ‘pupil-smiters’ (Trimingham 1965, 61; Halm 
1998, 68). The Nubians had a unique style of archery and manufactured 
bows and arrows themselves (Zielinski 2015). This explains why they 
are not referred to as merchandise carried by the Muslim merchants. I 
am grateful to Gabriel Gerhards for drawing my attention to several of 
these references. 
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account 43v:4 refers to ‘army wool’ (suf ‘askari), which was pre- 
sumably a military supply. 

The eparch’s title sahib al-kayl, therefore, is likely to desig- 
nate a core military duty of the holder of the office. This, how- 
ever, was clearly not his exclusive activity. He was responsible 
for facilitating all types of trade on behalf of the Nubian king, as 
well as having other fiscal and administrative functions (Adams 
1977, 464-66; 1996, 225; Hendrickx 2011). 

There is a parallel with the Roman title magister equitum 
‘Master of the Horses’, ‘Master of the Cavalry’, who served as the 
deputy of a Roman dictator (head of state). In Roman administra- 
tion, the magister equitum could operate independently of the cav- 
alry in various political roles subordinate to the dictator (Sher- 
win-White and Lintott 2015; Gizewski 2006). The term was used 
in the Byzantine empire under Constantine (fourth century AD; 
Lee 2018). The latest attestation is in 411 AD (Martindale 1980, 
1181), but it appears not to be attested in the later Byzantine 
period.’ According to Henrickx (2011, 304-7), the office of Nu- 
bian eparch in Lower Nubia would have been created on the 
model of the Roman and Byzantine office of governor after the 
unification of Nobadia and Makuria. Since by this period the Byz- 
antine governor was no longer called magister equitum, it is prob- 


lematic to regard the parallel with the eparch’s Arabic title to be 


° It is not found in Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit (Lilie et 
al. 2013). I am grateful to Andrew Marsham and Giovanni Ruffini for 
drawing my attention to this reference and the previous references in 
this paragraph. 
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the result of a direct calque. The parallel, however, seems too 
striking to be a coincidence. 

There is some evidence from other sources that the Nubian 
eparch had a military role. In parallel Nubian and Greek versions 
of a work known as The Book of the Investiture of the Archangel 
Michael, St Michael is referred to in Greek as dpy:otpatyyos ‘com- 
mander-in-chief and as soyoj in Nubian (Tsakos 2023, 147-49). 
The title soyoj is the usual Nubian term for eparch. Moreover, St 
Michael in this text is said to be wearing red and this can be 
compared to the red attire of military saints in Nubian iconogra- 
phy (Magdalena Wozniak, personal communication). 

The Nubian title ‘Lord of the Horses’ mourtin nod is attested 
in the Nubian land sale document P. QI III 37, published by 
Browne (cf. Ruffini 2012b, 83). In this document, the title is as- 
sociated with a man called Kael, whom Browne (P. QI III, p. 85) 
identifies with a Kael mentioned in the Nubian document P. QI 
III 34 of his corpus, who bears the title sonoj, and so would be an 
eparch.’° In the protocol of P. QI III 37, however, it is stated that 
Adama was eparch (soyoj) at that time. The title mourtin nod in 
this document, therefore, would appear to be a military title of 
somebody who was not eparch. 

Various titles of the eparch found in the Arabic letters re- 
late to the geographical scope of his authority. These include the 


following: 


1° See the discussion in Ruffini (2012b, 83), who cautions against iden- 
tifying all these titles with the eparch. 
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lely Guys 2% Jee mutawalli bilad Maris wa-’amaliha ‘the 
governor of the Land of Maris and its districts’ (2v, ad- 
dress, right, 3; 10v, address, right, 2; 14v, address, right, 
2; 16v, address, right, 2; 24v, address, right, 1-2) 

Llely wy pol db (Jee mutawalli bilad al-Maris wa-’amaliha ‘the 
governor of the Land of al-Maris and its districts’ (21v, 
address, right, 2) 

rel ok Jbeel ds mutawalli ’a‘mal bilad al-Maris ‘the gover- 
nor of the districts of the land of al-Maris’ (21r:2) 

overt hy deg dala) Jyze mutawalli al-qal‘a al-’ibrimiyya wa- 
bilad Maris ‘the governor of the fortress of Ibrim and the 
land of Maris’ (7v, address, right, 2) 

uty 26 (Jy mutawalli bilad Maris ‘the governor of the land 
of Maris’ (17v, address, right, 2-3) 

rely 8405) D4 (Jee mutawalli bilad al-Muqurra wa-l-Maris ‘the 
governor of the land of al-Muqurra and al-Maris’ (15v ad- 
dress, right, 2-3) 

OM Ly el Jes mutawallt “Ibrim wa-bilad Migin ‘the governor 
of Ibrim and the land of Nobadia’ (22v, address, right, 2) 

Uslasly Ss aye 2b (Je mutawalli bildd Maris Migin ‘the gov- 
ernor of Maris Nobadia’ (19v, address, right, 2) 


The topographical name _,.. Maris or |. ,«/\ al-Maris in the 
addresses of many of the Arabic letters is an Arabicised form of 
the Coptic term mMapic Maris ‘southern country’. In Coptic, it is 
used to designate both Upper Egypt and also Lower Nubia, the 
latter being the territory designated by the Arabicised form _,. 
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Maris (Crum 1939, 300).'' The capital of Maris was Faras (Greek/ 
Coptic Pakoras). Some of the eparchs had the title of ‘domestikos 
of Faras’ in Nubian documents (Ruffini 2012b, 34, 38, 50, 208). 
The Arabicised form Maris designates the region of northern Nu- 
bia that corresponded geographically to the earlier kingdom of 
Nobadia. According to al’Aswani, the southern boundary of 
Maris was the village of Bistti just south of the third cataract 
(al-Maqrizi, Kitat, I:353). South of this was the region of the ear- 
lier kingdom of Makuria (Arabic al-Muqurra). South of Makuria 
was the earlier kingdom of Alodia (Arabic ‘Alwa). The Arabic 
term al-bilad al-qibliyya ‘the southern land’ is found in 16r:7, 
which appears to be an Arabic calque of the Coptic Maris. The 
term al-bildad al-bahriyya ‘the northern land’ occurs in 24v:3, 
which is presumably referring to the region of Aswan north of 
Nobadia. Letter 24v:1-3 refers to ‘the news from the north’ 
(al-’akbar al-bahriyya) and letter 38r:5 mentions ‘a town in the 
north’ (bilad bahri). Some letters use the term bilad al-Nuba ‘land 
of the Nubians’ (14r:3; 16r:10; 32:6; 45:7) to refer to the zone of 
Lower Nubia where the Muslim merchants operated. It is relevant 
to note here that in the papyrus document dated 758 AD that was 
published by Hinds and Sakkout (1981, 218), the addresee is 
given the title sahib Muqurra wa-Naba ‘the master of Muqurra and 
Nuba’, where Nuba is used as an Arabic equivalent of Nobadia 
(i.e., al-Maris) and this is likely to be the sense of bilad al-Nuba in 
the documents cited above. 


"Tam grateful to Joost Hagen for pointing this out to me. 
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At the period when the Arabic letters were written, the for- 
mer kingdoms of Nobadia and Makuria were united under a sin- 
gle king based in Dongola. The text of the baqt treaty (al-Maqrizi, 
Kitat, 1:323-24) states that this was a “covenant binding upon the 
Niba... from the frontier of Aswan to that of ‘Alwa,” indicating 
this unity. This is also confirmed by al-Ya‘qubi (Ta’rik, 1:217), 
who wrote in 278 AH/891 AD: 

The Niiba have become two kingdoms. The first is the king- 

dom that they call Muqurra.... The capital of their king- 

dom is Dongola. It is they who made peace with the Mus- 

lims and pay them baqt.... The other Nubian kingdom, 

which they call ‘Alwa, is much more dangerous than 

Mudqurra. Its capital is called Soba. 

There is evidence that by the Fatimid period also Alodia 
(‘Alwa) had lost its independent status and was under the king of 
Dongola (see below). 

Letter 15 contains the title mutawalli bilad al-Muqurra wa-l- 
Maris ‘the governor of the land of al-Muqurra and al-Maris’, indi- 
cating that the eparch’s authority extended across the united 
kingdom of Nobadia and Makuria. A number of decrees of Nu- 
bian kings have been discovered in Qasr Ibrim, which reflect the 
centralisation of the administration in Dongola, indicating that 
the kings of Dongola were involved in the affairs of Lower Nubia 
at local levels (Ruffini 2016a; 2020, 763). 

The form .,X+ in the address of 19 and 22 would seem to 
be an Arabic transcription of the Nubian topographic element 
migin in the title migin sonoj ‘the eparch of Nobadia’, which is 


attested in Nubian sources (Ruffini 2012b, 34). The form migin is 
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a genitive form of migi-. The kaf of Arabic was perceived to be 
the closest approximation to the Nubian sound /¢/. 

The Arabic term mutawalli in the titles is used in Fatimid 
administrative and legal documents as a title of the head of gov- 
ernment offices and institutions (Khan 1993a, 106, 107, 175, 
342, 358, 416, 434). 


3.4. The Correspondents with the Eparch 


We learn from the addresses of the letters about the identity of 
the correspondents with the eparch. In most cases, these are the 
senders of the letters. Letters 17 and 18 are sent by the eparch 
Uruwi, so the correspondents are the recipients. 

Many of the correspondents are members of the Bani 
al-Kanz. Some are high-ranking ’amirs. These include the leaders 
of the Bani al-Kanz, known as Kanz al-Dawla (1, 8, 26). The fam- 
ily tree and succession of the leaders of the Bani al-Kanz in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the period of the Qasr Ibrim cor- 
pus, are represented below in Figure 5 following Seignobos 
(2020, 141). Those who are recorded as having the title of Kanz 
al-Dawla are marked with an asterisk. The exact dates of the pe- 


riods of their leadership are not known. 
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Figure 5: Leaders of the Bani al-Kanz in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies 


* Abii al-Makarim 
Hibat Allah 


*Fakr al-‘Arab Hibat 
*Muhammad Allah (succeeded his 
brother after his 


death) 


Abii al-‘Izz 
Mutawwaj 


Abi al-Husayn 
‘Ali 


*Fakr al-‘Arab 
Ibrahim 


* Abii al-Fath Nasr 


Abii ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad 

In the addresses of the letters sent by Kanzi leaders, the 
senders have elaborate honorific titles. The addresses of 1 and 8 
contain the name Kanz al-Dawla >Abii Manstr Mutawwaj. This 
appears to be the same as the Kanz al-Dawla called ?Abi al-‘Izz 
Mutawwaj in the genealogy of Seignobos reproduced in Figure 5. 
Letters 2 and 7 are from ’amirs who are sons of the Kanz 
al-Dawla. According to the addresses, these have the names 
Tanwir (2, reading not certain) and Nasr (7). In 2, it is indicated 
that Tanwir is son of the Kanz al-Dawla ‘Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn 


Mutawwaj ibn ?Abi Yazid al-Hanafi. The genealogy of the Kanz 
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al-Dawla ?Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Mutawwaj corresponds to the suc- 
cession in the family tree in Figure 5. Tanwir, the son of ?Ibrahim, 
evidently did not serve as the Kanz al-Dawla. It was rather °Ib- 
rahim’s son Nasr who succeeded him to this office, as shown in 
the genealogy in Figure 5. The sender of letter 7 is described in 
the address as “the commander Nasr, the son of the commander 
Kanz al-Dawla,” which was presumably this Kanz al-Dawla Nasr 
ibn *Ibrahim. The address of 26 indicates that the sender was Fakr 
al-‘Arab Kanz al-Dawla. This is likely to be the Kanz al-Dawla 
Fakr al-‘Arab *Ibrahim who appears in the genealogy above. 

The address in 2 attaches the nisba al-Hanafi to the Kanz 
al-Dawla ?Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Mutawwaj ibn °Abi Yazid. The 
Bani al-Kanz claimed descent from the tribe of the Bani Hanifa. 
The nisba al-Hanafi is attested in inscriptions from Aswan relating 
to Kanzi ’amirs, e.g., RCEA III, nos 2391, 2392; Wiet (1971, no. 
54 [p. 37]). 

The senders of several letters have a Kanzi nisba but no title 
indicating their rank. These include Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi (3, 
4, 5, 6, 9, 12), Husayn ibn Hasan al-Kanzi (14, 16—he is explic- 
itly stated to be the brother of Lami‘ in 16r:5), Hamid al-Kanzi 
(10), ?Abi al-Tana’? Hamid al-Kanzi (11—presumably the same 
person as the sender of 10). Lami‘ ibn Hasan was the sender of 
letter 36 and his son Mansir was the sender of 30, which were 
not sent to eparchs. 

The other correspondents with the eparchs do not have 
Kanzi nisbas. They include an ’amir >Abii Mansi ‘Ajil (22). He is 
given elaborate honorific titles: “the prosperous, auspicious and 


most gracious commander, the commander, victor of the religion, 
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sword of the Commander of the Faithful, >Abi Mansiir ‘Ajil, son 
of the sincere commander Hilal al-Dawla, our elder Kanz al-Din.” 

One of the correspondents is Hisn al-Dawla ibn al-‘Asqalani 
(13), the title indicating that he had some connection to the Fat- 
imid government. A man with the name Ibn al-‘Asqalani appears 
also in the text of letter 9, where he is said to be in the entourage 
of the Nubian king, and an ’amir with the title Hisn al-Dawla is 
the addressee of letter 28. The Kanzi sender of letter 9, Lami‘ ibn 
Hasan, complains bitterly that Ibn al-‘Asqalani has impeded his 
activities in the court of the Nubian king. 

The sender of letter 21 is the son of a judge: ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-Qadi al-RaSid ‘Ali ibn al-Zubayr. The sender of 23 is an official 
with the title Sahib al-Sawari ‘the Master of the Shipmasts’. The 
other correspondents have no official title in the address: 
Muhammad ibn Ramadan al-Hajj (15), °Abu al-Tahir (17), 
al-Husayn ibn Muhammad (20). A man with the name °Abi 
al-Tahir appears in the body of letter 9r:4 (Abu al-Tahir ibn 
Tarik) and in the account 42r (left, 14). According to the address 
of letter 34, the recipient was ?Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali, son of the elder, 
the preacher (al-da%) Abii al-Tahir ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ?Abi Tur‘a. 

The sender of 21, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Qadi al-RaSsid ‘Ali ibn 
al-Zubayr, belonged to a family who had influential positions in 
the Fatimid administration. His brother al-Qadi al-Rasid Ahmad 
appears particularly prominently in the medieval sources. 
Al-Maqrizi (al-Muqaffa al-Kabir, 1:325) gives the full genealogy of 


>Ahmad as follows: 
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>Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn *Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn 

al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn Falita ibn Sa‘id ibn *Ibrahim 

ibn al-Hasan, al-Qadi al-RaSid (the Rightly-Guided Judge) 

?>Abt ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn al-Qadi al-RaSid Sadid al-Dawla 

(the Rightly-Guided Judge, Just One of the Dynasty) ?Abia 

al-Hasan *Ibrahim ibn al-Qadi al-RaSid al-Mufawwag Tiqat 

al-Mulk (the Rightly-Guided Judge, the Prosperous, Trust 

of the Kingdom) °Abt “Ishaq, known as Ibn Zubayr 

al-Qurasi al-’Asadi al-’Aswani 

This indicates that ‘Abd Allah and >Ahmad came from a 
large family of judges. According to al-Maqrizi (al-Muqaffa 
al-Kabir, 1:181), the grandfather of ‘Abd Allah and >Ahmad, *Ib- 
rahim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Zubayr, was the judge of Qiis, who “was alive in the year 471 
AH/1078-79 AD.” The grandfather is mentioned in the legal doc- 
ument 47r:3-4, which is dated 515 AH/1121 AD, during the 
reign of the Fatimid caliph al-Amir. Letter 21 mentions ‘Abd 
Allah’s sons—Qasim, ?Abii ‘Abd Allah and Hibat Allah—and his 
paternal cousin, the judge ?Abi al-Fadl Muhammad ibn Husayn, 
as well as ‘Abd Allah’s grandfather. >Abiti al-Fadl Muhammad ibn 
Husayn was judge of Aswan in 518 AH/1124 AD (Garcin 1976, 
117). 

‘Abd Allah’s brother Ahmad was an envoy of the caliph 
al-Hafiz to Yemen but was executed by the vizier Sawar on sus- 
picion of attempted rebellion in 562 AH/1167 AD; cf. al-Idftwi 
(d. 748 AH/1347 AD), al-Tali‘ al-Sa%id, 98-102, 364; al-Magqrizi, 
al-Mugqaffa al-Kabir, 1:325. >Ahmad had another brother called 
Hasan al-Qadi al-Muhaddab, who was imprisoned and died one 
year earlier (Lev 1998, 62-79; Smoor 2006). ?Ahmad’s brother 
‘Abd Allah, who was the sender of 21, was, therefore, likely to 
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be out of favour with the Fatimid government (Sartain 1993, 25- 
26). By contrast, the ’amirs of the Bani al-Kanz have elaborate 
titles in the addresses explicitly declaring their loyalty and affili- 
ation to the Fatimid caliph. 

The family tree of the members of the family of ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Qadi al-RaSid ‘Ali ibn al-Zubayr who are mentioned above 


can be reconstructed as follows: !* 


Figure 6: The Bani Zubayr 


*Ibrahim (al-Qadi 
al-Rasid) 


Ali (al-Qadi al-RaSid) 


?Abii al-Fad1 
Muhammad 


d. 525/1131 


PAhmad (al-Qadi al- Hasan (al-Qadi al- 
‘Abd Allah Ravid) Muhaddab) 


d. 562/1167 d. 561/1166 


Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Hibat Allah 


All this indicates that the correspondents with the eparch 
did not form a uniform group and in some cases had conflicting 


interests. 


” A detailed study of the wider family of the Bani Zubayr is in prepa- 
ration by Robin Seignobos. Some details of the tree presented here are 
dependent on his research. 
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The senders and recipients of the correspondence with ep- 


archs are summarised in the table below: 


Table 4: Senders and recipients of the correspondence with eparchs 


Sender 


Recipient 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Kanz al-Dawla °>Abii Mansiir 
Mutawwaj 

Abii al-Futth Tanwir ibn 
Kanz al-Dawla ?Abii "Ishaq 
*Tbrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Mutawwaj ibn °Abi Yazid 
Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi 


Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi 
Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi 
Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi 


The commander Nasr, son of 
the commander Kanz 
al-Dawla 

Kanz al-Dawla °>Abii Mansiir 
[Mutawwaj] 

Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi 


Hamid al-Kanzi 
>Abii al-Tana’? Hamid 
al-Kanzi 


Lami‘ ibn al-Hasan al-Kanzi 


Hisn al-Dawla ibn al-‘Asqal- 
ani 


The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi ibn Kiyak 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Abii al-Kayr Uruwi 


The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi ibn Kiyak 

The Master of the Horses, Uruwi 
Kiyak 

The Iksil, Master of the 

Horses, Uruwi ibn Kiyak 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi Kiyak 

The Iksil, Master of his (the 
king’s) Horses, Abi al-Kayr 
Uruwi 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi ibn Kiyak 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi ibn Kiyak 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi ibn Kiyak 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi ibn Kiyak 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 


27 
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Husayn ibn Hasan al-Kanzi 


Muhammad ibn Ramadan 


Husayn ibn Hasan al-Kanzi 


Master of the Horses, Uruwi 
Uruwi (?) 

The judge ’Abii al-Fad1 
Muhammad ibn al-Fatih ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-Husayni 
Al-Husayn ibn Muhammad [ 
]Nasr[ ] 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn 
al-Zubayr 

?>Abi Mansir ‘Ajil ibn Hilal 
al-Dawla, Kanz al-Din 

The Master of the Shipmasts 
(sahib al-sawari) 


The commander Kanz 
al-Dawla 


Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 


The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses 
of the King, ?Abt al-Kayr Uruwi 
The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Uruwi 

Abii al-Tahir 

The Iksil, Master of the Horses, 
Abii al-Kayr Isii 


Master of the Horses, ’>Abii 
al-Kayr Isii 
The Iksil, Master of the Horses 


Master of the Horses 
The Iksil 


Abu] al-Kayr 

Al-Bazil, the deputy of the Mas- 
ter of the Horses, the IkSil, Abi 
al-Kayr Darma 

‘Ubayd Allah ‘Ali, the secretary 
(katib) of the Master of the 
Horses 
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3.5. The Content of the Correspondence with the 
Eparch 


3.5.1. Courtesy and Equality 


Many passages in the correspondence express mutual respect, 
courtesy, gratitude and an acknowledgement that the power re- 


lationship between the Muslims and the eparch was one of equal- 
ity, e.g., 
Letters sent by Muslims to the eparch: 


Whatever kindness and good he (the Iksil) does in his (the 
bearer of the letter’s) regard, I shall appreciate and be 
thankful for. (8r:12-13) 


There is no greater generosity performed by the Iksil than 
what the Ik8il will have done with regard to the duty of 
showing respect, kindness and polite hospitality for the 
leader Sa‘ada. (10r:7-10) 


As for the merchants, the Master of the Horses does not 
require instruction from me regarding their situation. Your 
reputation is good among the people. (2v:3-4) 


As for the statement of the Iksil—may God cause his sup- 
port to endure—that I have shown neglect for his status 
and have not inquired about him, the situation is not like 
that. I recognise his eminence, and am steadfast in my love 
for him and my gratitude to him in all circumstances. 
(15r:6-8) 


Moreover, I know how I am loved by you. (2v:6) 
Letters sent by the eparch to Muslims: 


The Master of the Horses kisses your honourable hand and 
makes a request to your honour. What is requested from 
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my lord is that you do goodness and kindness to your slave 
(the Master of the Horses). His (i.e., of the Master of the 
Horses) two wives send their best wishes. You are always 
so kind. (17r:11-13) 


Your slave (i.e., the writer) kisses your hand and legs, and 
warmly welcomes a letter from your honour. (18r:12-13) 


Whatever it may be (that you need), I shall hasten to en- 
sure that people take it and come to you, and I shall send 
it—they will do it. I shall write to keep you informed. I am 
your slave in the land. (18v:1-2) 


This spirit of courtesy and equality is expressed also in the 


addresses of many of the letters, e.g., 


(Sent) to the brother, the Master of the Horses (22v) 
(Sent by) one who is grateful for his munificence, Muham- 
mad ibn Ramadan, the pilgrim (15v) 

(Sent by) one who is grateful to him and his friend Lami‘ 


ibn al-Hasan al-Kanzi (12v) 


(Sent by) one who is grateful for his kindness, the Master 
of the Horses and vizier of the king, Uruwi, governor of the 
land of Maris (17v) 


3.5.2. Request for Protection 


The main purpose of many letters in the corpus is to request the 
eparch to offer protection and correct treatment to the bearer of 


the letter, and to ensure that they are able to carry out their busi- 


ness without impediment, e.g., 


I [request] that... you ensure that he (the bearer of the let- 
ter) proceeds safely to his colleagues, and that you then 
take care of this colleague of mine and protect him, and 
also his colleagues in the armed garrison post. (19v:5-6) 
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In several cases, the letter requests the eparch to protect a 
servant of the sender and carry out business with him, e.g., 

The bearer of this (letter) is my loyal and respectful com- 

panion, Oua, who is my servant (kddim).... Please treat him 


well and correctly and provide him with his requirements. 
(6r:3-5) 


I have sent my slave boy (gulam), who is called Sarif, with 

a brown camel to his honourable presence. I want you to 

receive it from me. I have not written you a letter or sent 

to your presence anything before today, and I praise God 

for that. So take the camel and do not let him (Sarif, the 

servant) be detained by a single day. Then send him to 

Papa, my servant (kadim), who carries out my business, for 

I shall be cut off from him, if there is a delay. (7r:3-9) 

The statement below in letter 3 apparently refers to the fact 
that the operation of the merchants’ boats in Nubia required au- 
thorisation from the eparch: 

and the lofty, most glorious and munificent presence, may 

God establish his happiness, has graciously released 

Catlagat) the boats. (3r:5-6). 

In several cases, the writer makes it clear that the protec- 
tion of the Muslim bearer of the letter was a duty of the eparch, 
i.e., under the terms of the non-aggression pact between the Mus- 
lim government and the Nubian king. The Muslims had no exec- 
utive authority, but rather the executive authority was with the 
IkSil. The Iksil was expected to exercise his executive authority to 
protect and care for Arab merchants, e.g., 


The Iksil cannot show them opposition in anything small 
or big, but should show honour to the aforementioned 
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leader and care for him and for his companions who are 
travelling with him. (1r:6-7) 


The Iksil, therefore, needs to protect them and care for 
them in accordance with their rights, and all the more so 
since they belong to those whose right (to protection) is 
obligatory and the service of whom is a compulsory re- 
quirement. (3r:9-10) 


The Iksil knows what is required with regard to the re- 
straint of his companions and the imposition upon them of 
obligations and the prevention of those who oppose him 
with harm and damage. (3, margin, 3-5) 


(I report) the arrival of the carrier of (this letter) to the 
land of the Nubians.... He is somebody who should be 
treated correctly, protected and cared for. He has a right 
to your customary protection, so that he is able to have 
access to the administrators and others of your slaves and 
servants, because it is incumbent upon your honour to pro- 
tect and care for him in your customary way until he re- 
turns... since he has a good reputation. (141r:3-7) 


The Iksil does not need my recommendation with regard 
to him or my reassurances to show him respect and treat 
him well. (8r:8-10) 


(I inform) that the bearer of these lines is the Head 
(al-ra’is), may God decree his safety, and he must be shown 
favour and respect. (26r:3-5) 


The writer of 3 requests the eparch to grant him the exec- 
utive authority to provide protection to the bearer of the letter: 
Please arrange for his letter to be sent to me with authori- 


sation for me to offer the leader Sa‘ada respectful treat- 
ment until it (his work) is finished. (3v:3-4) 
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In letter 16, there is a reference to a man with the title of 
kalifa ‘agent’ claiming his salary from the deputy of the eparch. 
This official belonged to the community of Muslim merchants 
and so the payment of his salary was entailed within the protec- 
tion and support for Muslims that the eparch was expected to 
offer: 

I would like a letter to be sent to all the administrators 

requesting them to protect the places of Lami‘ and his 

slaves and likewise my places and my slaves. You know 

that they all perform good services to the king and to you. 

The agent (al-kalifa) mentioned that he has instructions 

and he adhered to all of these. He wrote to Ibn ‘Imran, the 

deputy (naib) of your honour, asking him about his salary 

and he gave him his usual salary. (16r:13-16) 

In letter 11, the request for the eparch’s protection relates 
to financial support of the bearer, who is a son-in-law of the 
writer: 

My son-in-law, who is called ?Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 

ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, the merchant, has come (to you). He 

has suffered the loss of a debt owed to him by some spend- 

thrift people known as the sons of Kajja.... You have an 

obligation to him, for my money is with your majesty. 

(11r:3-4, 11r, margin, 5) 

In the absence of the eparch from Ibrim, the writer of letter 
27 asks his secretary to draft a letter for him that will put an end 
to malicious gossip against him. He reinforces his request by pay- 
ing a respected elder to intercede for him with the secretary. The 
writer also appeals to the precedent of the eparch’s father’s fa- 


vourable treatment of him: 
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The slave will ask my master the elder ‘Ubayd Allah to en- 
courage him (the secretary) to draft a letter for me and 
send it to me with the Master of the Shipmasts. This is what 
I need the most from my master (the eparch). In the days 
of his father, my master the Master of the Horses, nobody 
opposed me in anything.... I have sent (this letter) to him 
with the Master of the Shipmasts and we shall request him 
to pay one dinar as cash commission to my master the el- 
der ‘Ubayd Allah. (27r:17-v:8) 


3.5.3. Permission to Leave Nubia Safely 


If the bearer of the letter is a servant, the writer sometimes re- 
quests that the eparch does not detain him, indicating that the 
servant required permission to leave Nubia, e.g., 

When the bearer of this letter reaches you, release him and 

send him away quickly, so he can reach me, if God wills, 

because I want to send him to the north to carry out some 

errands for me. (2r:6-8) 

A passage in letter 3 suggests that the permission of the 
eparch is required for the boats of the Muslims to leave Nubia: 

The lofty, most glorious and munificent presence, may God 

establish his happiness, has graciously released (atlaqat) 

the boats. (3r:5-6) 

The writer of letter 4 requests the eparch to ensure that his 
colleagues return from Nubia downriver safely: 

Let the people go down (the river) without fear. We have 


released (atlaqnd) the people (apparently meaning: we 
have authorised them to travel). (4v:7) 
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3.5.4. Protection of Property 


Several of the Muslim writers of the letters had landed property 
within Nubia. The writer of 16, Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi, re- 
quests the eparch to protect his properties (mawaddi‘ ‘places’) and 
‘his slaves’ (‘abidihi), i.e., Lami‘’s administrative staff: 

I would like a letter to be sent to all the administrators 

requesting them to protect the places of Lami‘ and his 

slaves and likewise my places and my slaves (‘abidi). 

(16r:13-14) 

Al~Aswani refers to Muslim residents (qatinin) in Lower 
Nubia (al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:352). According to al-Mas‘tdi (Murijj 
al-Dahab, III:40-43), during the reign of the Abbasid caliph 
al-Ma’min (r. 198-218 AH/813-33 AD), some Muslims living in 
Aswan owned estates located inside Nubia. These estates had 
been bought from Nubians during Umayyad and earlier Abbasid 
times. Muslim gravestones, mainly dating to the ninth-eleventh 
centuries AD, have been discovered between the first and second 
cataracts (Edwards 2019, 968-69). Ruffini (2012b) demonstrates 
from a study of Nubian documents that private land tenure ex- 
isted in medieval Nubia. He adduces parallels with modern Nu- 
bian society, in which the acquisition of land is associated with 
Nubian identity. If this is retrojected back into the Middle Ages, 
then the acquisition of land by Muslim Arabs could reflect an 
assimilation into Nubian society, or at least a recognition of the 
equipollent relationship of Nubians and Egyptians in the spirit of 
the baqt. 
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3.5.5. Communications with the Nubian King 


Al~Aswani indicates that the northern region of Nubia (Maris) 
between the first and second cataracts of the Nile was open to 
Muslims (al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:307): 

It is a district open to Muslims who have property in the 

nearer part and trade in the districts beyond where some 

of them are domiciled. 

In the legal document of the corpus 45r:7, this region that 
is open to Muslims is referred to as al-islamiyya. 

The region south of the second cataract was closed to Mus- 
lims (al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:307): 

At the beginning of the cataracts of the country of Nubia 

lies a village called Taqwa (modern Wadi Halfa) on level 

ground where the Nubians’ boats ascending from al-Qasr 

on the borders of their country stop. No boats are allowed 

to pass this place, nor is any Muslim or any other allowed 

to ascend the river further except by permission of the Mas- 

ter of the Mountain. 

In the letters of the corpus, the town of Aswan is called a 
tagr ‘border’ (19r:3; 45:19), since it was the urban administrative 
centre that lay closest to the border of Nubia. According to 
al->Aswani, the border of Nubia in the north was at the village of 
al-Qasr, on the east bank of the Nile just south of Bilaq (Philae). 
In this place there was an armed garrison (maslaha or musallaha) 
post (al-Maqrizi, Kitat, I:307). It was situated one mile south of 
Bilaq and six miles south of old Aswan (al-Mas‘tdi [d. 345 AH/ 
956 AD], Murij al-Dahab, 1:133; Lane 2000, 462). 

In letter 19v:6, the writer requests the eparch to protect the 


people ‘in the garrison post’ (al-maslaha/al-musallaha) and this is 
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likely to be referring to the garrison of al-Qasr. The letter shows 
that the garrison was within Nubian territory and so under the 
authority of the eparch. According to al->Aswani, the Nubian king 
George requested the Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-27 AH/ 
833-42 AD) to remove the garrison post from al-Qasr, since the 
garrison was on Nubian soil (al-Maqrizi, Kitat, I1:372). Two 
mosques were built around the middle of the eleventh century 
just south of the fortress (Bloom 1984; Gascoigne 2008). These 
were under Muslim control, though a church upon which one of 
the mosques was built seems to have been under Nubian control, 
judging by the following description by °Abi al-Makarim (d. 
1208 AD; Ta’rik al-Kand’is wa-l-’Adyira, 100b; translation by 
Evetts, 274): 

There is a church of the glorious angel Michael (Mika’il) 

which overlooks the river, and is situated between the land 

of Nubia and the land of the Muslims; but it belongs to 

Nubia. Near it there is a mosque which has been restored; 

and also a castle which was built as a fortress (hisn) on the 

frontier between the Muslims and Nubians, and is at the 

extremity of the Nubian territory. 

References to al-Qasr disappear after the Fatimid period 
and the fortress may have ceased to be used. Remains of the for- 
tress have survived to modern times in the site known as Hisn 
al-Bab ‘fortress of the gate (to Nubia)’, which has been excavated 
by archaeologists (Gascoigne and Rose 2012). 

The documents in our corpus demonstrate that the south- 
ern boundary of the open region between the first and second 
cataracts was in principle observed by the Muslims in the Fatimid 
period. This is shown clearly by the legal document 45 (566 AH/ 
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1170 AD), which records the lease of a boat by two Muslims from 
a Christian to travel upstream from Bilaq (Philae) to Nubia for 
the sake of trade. The document specifies that the stopping place 
in the south must be the Island of Michael (jazirat Mika@’il).'? This 
was the island known in Nubian as Meinarti, which lay just north 
of the second cataract, a short distance upstream of the modern 
town of Wadi Halfa. Excavations of levels of Meinarti datable to 
the Fatimid period have revealed spacious houses, reflecting 
prosperity. One house was presumably the residence of an im- 
portant official and had four store rooms (Adams 2003; Welsby 
2002, 124-27). The site is believed to have been the occasional 
residence of the Nubian eparch of Nobadia and to have played 
an important role in the control of trade to points further up the 
Nile. Two Greek funerary inscriptions that were discovered there 
include the title koiak-eiksil, one of which refers to an eparch. 
(Ruffini 2012a, 49-50) 

Many of the letters of the corpus show that the eparch acted 
as an intermediary between the Muslims and the Nubian king in 
Dongola, which was necessary due to the restriction on travel 
beyond the second cataract. 

The second cataract, however, was not a hard border for 
Muslims. According to al-’Aswani, no boats, of Muslims or others, 
could cross the second cataract without the permission of the ep- 
arch. A further border was situated at Mags al-A‘la, “six stages” 


(marahil) south of the second cataract, beyond Batn al-Hajar, 


3 Tn the document the name is spelt with kaf (Mik@il), whereas in Abi 
al-Makarim’s text it is spelt with a ka’ (Mik@il). These are two variant 
forms of the name in Arabic. 
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possibly to be identified with the modern town of ‘Akasa (Sei- 
gnobos 2010, 20). To cross this border, permission was needed 
from the king (al-Maqrizi, Kitat, I:353). So, travel south of the 
second cataract was in principle possible for Muslim merchants 
so long as they had the necessary permission. 

Several of the letters indicate that the Muslim merchants 
travelled to the court of the king in Dongola with authorisation 
from the eparch. 

The writer of letter 13 requests the eparch to send him a 
letter to facilitate the conduct of trade with the king: 

If God wills, I shall travel to the king after the festival. I 

ask for your kindness to write a letter to the slave of the 

king requesting him to deliver to me the consignment that 

he promised me. Please could this be done through your 

agency.... Send your letter to me, so that a group of mer- 

chants can enter (to see the king) with me, for you would 
thereby help them in their livelihood. (13v) 

It appears from the following passage in 13 that the eparch 
was not always comfortable about Muslims travelling to the king: 
As for what he has (i.e., you have) mentioned about the 
situation of the journey to the king and his (i.e., your) say- 
ing that he is (i.e., you are) afraid, well, praise be to God 
the Exalted, I am not a soldier of the king’s army that I 
should be feared. I am a man who is a merchant, I am his 

slave and his servant. (13r:4-9) 

On several occasions, the letters mention the dispatch of 
messengers (generally referred to as gulam ‘slave boy’) to the king 
to carry out the business of their Muslim masters. It is likely that 
the journey to Dongola was difficult. The third cataract and Batn 


al-Hajar were not navigable by boats during the low water season 
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of the Nile and this may have been why merchants preferred not 
to make the journey themselves: 

The slave boy of the ruler has set off together with my slave 

boy to the king. (22r:9-10) 

I was intending to send a messenger to the king with the 

merchandise that I have bought for him for ten dinars and 

the horse that I have prepared for him, and equipment that 

he requested from me. (9v:7-9) 

The writer of letter 9, Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi, reports that 
his slave boy was impeded at the court of the king by an appar- 
ently rival Muslim merchant called Ibn al-‘Asqalani, who is prob- 
ably the same as the writer of letter 13, Hisn al-Dawla ibn al-‘As- 
qalani: 

My slave boy arrived humiliated and wronged by Ibn 

al-‘Asqalani.... For is Ibn al-‘Asqalani the king and we his 

slaves and his grovellers? (9v:9-17) 

On some occasions, the writers of letters request the eparch 
to convey letters to the king on their behalf. The writer of letter 
22, a Muslim ’amir, refers to the provision of military aid in the 
form of the delivery of horses by the Fatimid ruler to the Nubian 
king. The ’amir requests the eparch to convey a letter to the king 
with regard to this shipment rather than sending a letter directly 
to the king: 

As for your saying that the ships conveying the horses have 

stopped, I was intending to (send them) until the order of 

the ruler, may God make his reign eternal, reached me by 

the hand of his brother, the governor of our land, together 


with a letter to the king informing him (the king) that if he 
(the king) needed an army (‘askar), he (the ruler) would 
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send it to him, but he (the ruler) has prohibited me from 
sending to you the first instalment of the horses until these 
messengers (i.e., my slave boy and the slave boy of the 
ruler) arrive (at the king). For the slave boy of the ruler 
has set off together with my slave boy to the king. Please, 
please allow them passage, after showing them due honour 
and respect, to the king, and request him in your letter not 
to delay them for a single hour. (22r:5-9) 


Letter 21 casts important light on another dimension of re- 
lations between Muslims and the Nubian king. The writer, ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Qadi al-RaSsid ‘Ali ibn al-Zubayr, informs the eparch 
that he has sent two of his sons to Nubia: 

I sent two of my sons, called Qasim and ?Abii ‘Abd Allah to 

Erkinun in order for them to dwell there, as your guests 

and the guests of the king, may God preserve his life. I did 

not send them for trade nor for benefit through selling and 

buying. Rather, I sent them to be at the disposition of the 

king and (stay) in his land until God permits. I shall convey 

to them cloth for them to send to the king, may God pre- 

serve his life, so that they can see his crown (i.e., have an 

audience with him) and become one of his subjects (liter- 

ally: slaves). (211r:3-8) 

The town of Erkinun may be possibly identified with the 
modern village of Argiin (also spelt Argin and Arqin) in Lower 
Nubia on the west bank of the Nile just north of Wadi Halfa 
(Sabbar and Bell 2017, 27; Salvoldi and Geus 2017, 82). So the 
sons were not sent directly to the king in Dongola, but rather 
used this as a base in Nubia. The writer goes on to say that vari- 
ous members of his family, including his father “the rightly- 
guided judge,” his grandfather and his cousin, the judge >Abi 


al-Fadl, had a similar relationship of service to the Nubian king. 
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His father and cousin are said to have been envoys of the Fatimid 
ruler. It was his father who strove to make a peace treaty between 
the Fatimid ruler and the Nubian king David at a time of political 
instability. The writer, ‘Abd Allah, says that, when he was young, 
he himself travelled to visit the Nubian king with his cousin. 
Moreover, another son of his, Hibat Allah, also visited the court 
of the Nubian king on a previous occasion. 

As remarked above (83.4), ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Qadi al-RaSid 
‘Ali ibn al-Zubayr was a member of an influential family, many 
of whom held high offices in the Fatimid administration. It would 
have been expected, therefore, that the Fatimid ruler sent them 
on diplomatic missions to Nubia. According to 211r:18, the family 
owned property in Nubia “from which we have a livelihood.” 

There is, however, another factor in the relations of the 
Bani al-Zubayr with the Nubian king. ‘Abd Allah’s brother, 
al-Qadi al-Rasid >Ahmad ibn ‘Ali, was executed by the vizier 
Sawar on suspicion of attempted rebellion; cf. al-Idfiiwi (d. 748 
AH/1347 AD), al-Tali‘ al-Sa‘id, 98-102, 364. It is possible, there- 
fore, that ‘Abd Allah was seeking asylum for himself and his chil- 
dren in Nubia with a view to shifting his allegiance to the Nubian 
king (Sartain 1993, 25-26). ‘Abd Allah requests the eparch to act 
as intermediary with the king in order to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for this, including the provision of dwelling places in 
Lower Nubia: 

If you would do the kindness of sending a letter to the king, 

may God preserve his life, informing him of everything I 

have mentioned and my wish to come to his country, then 


please do so. Also obtain for me from him a letter from the 
king to the Master of the Horses /to you/ instructing that 
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he treats me and my sons well and treats me in the same 

way as my forefathers, and instruct you in the letter to pro- 

vide me with a house in Ibrim, a house in Adminna and a 

house in Erkinun, so that I can build them and I can live in 

whichever of these houses I wish together with my sons. 

(21r:21-26) 

One should, however, be cautious about drawing conclu- 
sions about shifts of allegiance to the king from statements about 
service. In several letters, sent by men who seem otherwise to be 
loyal to the Fatimid ruler, the writers make statements such as 
the following: 

As for what you have said with regard to the service of the 


king, we are all his servants and slaves of the crown (i.e., 
his subjects). (22r:4—-5) 


I am the servant of the king and his deputy. (9r:27—-margin, 

1) 

The following passage in letter 9 indicates that the writer’s 
service to the king, provision of supplies and commitment to the 
protection of the eparch’s subjects has formed a close relationship 
between him and the eparch. Moreover, this closeness has come 
about “in the presence of the bishop:”'“ 

Does not the Master of the Horses think that what brings 

me and you together close in the presence of (bi-hudir) the 

bishop is that I provide him with provisions and I remain 


in the service of the king and the protection of your com- 
panions? (9r, margin, 11-v:1) 


4 There were four bishoprics in Lower Nubia, including Qasr Ibrim, 
Kourte, Faras and Sai (Lajtar and Derda 2019; Tsakos 2021, 10). 
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The phrase “in the presence of the bishop” gives the act of 
‘coming close’ a legal sanction, just as a legal act is frequently 
stated in medieval Arabic legal documents to have been con- 
ducted in the presence of witnesses or of a judge. This procedure 
evidently formed the legal basis of the relationship between Mus- 
lim merchants and the Nubian authorities. The passage suggests 
that, as with legal contracts, the obligations were contracted be- 
tween individual parties, rather than being based exclusively on 
a government-level pact, as is generally thought to have been the 
case with the government-level bagqt of the earlier Islamic period. 

One possibility is that the reference to the writer’s loyalty 
and service to the eparch and the king like a loyal Nubian subject 
reflects that the writer’s primary residence was in Nubia. This, 
however, is not necessarily the case. It could rather reflect a se- 
curity measure imposed on the merchants. A further reflection of 
the loyal allegiance of the merchants to the Nubian authorities 
while operating in Nubia is seen in the following wording in let- 
ter 20: 

May he (the Master of the Horses) not cease to allow me 

to act as his agent (indba ‘anhu) in trade, to carry out his 

needs and for any service. (20r:12—-margin, 1) 

The implication of this is that the merchant is acting on 
behalf of the eparch. Again, this does not necessarily reflect that 
the merchant owed overall exclusive loyalty to the Nubian ep- 
arch, but rather that while operating in Nubia he had the status 
of being in service to the eparch. 

Regarding ‘Abd Allah ibn Zubayr’s request in 21 for houses 


in Nubia, this also does not necessarily reflect a shift in 
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allegiance. ‘Abd Allah alludes to the fact that his family already 
had property in Nubia, from which they derived an income: 

Our property Camlakuna), from which we have a liveli- 

hood, is in their country. (211r:18) 

We know from other sources that Muslims had acquired 
land in Nubia (see, for example, §3.5.4). Moreover, there is evi- 
dence that there was a mosque in Dongola in the Fatimid period 
and a Muslim funerary stela datable to the Fatimid period has 
been discovered there. This indicates that there was a Muslim 
community in the town already at this period (Seignobos 2016, 
I:70-75). The request of ‘Abd Allah ibn Zubayr in 21 for houses 
in Nubia, therefore, should be seen in the light of this incipient 
Muslim settlement in Nubia. It is probably significant that the 
location of all the houses that ‘Abd Allah specifies is in Lower 
Nubia, north of the second cataract, where other Muslim settle- 
ments were concentrated. The Nubian king made the boundary 
of the second cataract a constraint not only on mercantile travel 
but also on Muslim settlement. 

A passage in letter 23 appears to be referring to the quash- 
ing of a rebellion by Nubians in Aswan against the Nubian king, 
which reflects loyalty to the king: 

When they heard that the Nubians had rebelled against the 

king, he (the servant of the writer) killed them. (23r:7-8) 

These passages evidently express loyalty and respect for the 
authority of the king rather than a shift of allegiance. Note also 
the title al-hadra al-makdima (literally ‘the served presence’) in 


16r:5, which seems to be referring to the king. 
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The following passage from letter 2 appears to be alluding 
to a Muslim commander’s commitment to protect the land of the 
Nubian king: 

The commander has written that he will arrive and he will 

give instructions for your sake and for the sake of the car- 

rying out of your requests. He also mentions (the need) to 

safeguard the subjects and protect the merchants who are 

travelling to you from among the merchant community 

(and mentions) the country of the king and its guarding 

and protection. (2r:13-16) 

In letter 21, ‘Abd Allah mentions three Nubian kings, viz. 
sgald, Gye and jl. The first two may be identified with the 
kings David and Moses George, whom scholars have identified 
from other Nubian sources as having their reigns in the twelfth 
century.'° In some Nubian documents, Moses George is referred 
to by the single name Moses, as in, e.g., the Nubian letter P. QI 
III 31. The name Miyis appears to be a variant form of the name 
Moses, corresponding perhaps to the attested forms of the name 
Moés and Moésés.'* In the Arabic document 1974 _V08_24-24A, 
which is not included in the present corpus and is apparently a 
pen exercise, various addresses are written describing the eparch 


Ist as the ‘vizier of King Miyis’ (wazir al-malik Miuyis). 


5 http://www.medievalnubia.info/dev/index.php/Kings, accessed 1 
March 2024. The reading of (5+ as 3 and its identification with 
King Moses George was proposed by Robin Seignobos. 


© http://www.medievalnubia.info/dev/index.php/Names, accessed 1 
March 2024. 
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According to the extant Nubian sources, the chronological 
sequence of kings was David followed by his nephew Moses 
George. David’s reign predated 1155, which is the date of the 
proclamation of King Moses George (P. QI III 30). The reference 
to a peace treaty (sulh) between the Fatimid ruler and the Nubian 
king David at a time of political turbulence and instability 
(21r:11-12) may be referring to a raid that is reported by 
al-Maqrizi (Itti‘ag al-Hunafa’ bi-’Akbar al-’A’?imma al-Fatimiyyin 
al-Kulafa’; Beshir 1975, 20) to have been made by the Nubian 
king in 501 AH/1107 AD and its aftermath. The ruler of Egypt at 


the period was the vizier al-’Afdal Sahan&ah: 


And in it (this year) came the news that the King of the 
Nubians mobilised by land and water and decided to 
march against Upper Egypt. Al-’-Afdal sent an army to Qis 
and ordered the governor of Qiis to march himself to the 
borders of the country of the Nubians. But there came the 
news of the rising of the King’s brother against him and his 
murder. The strife among them intensified until the mem- 
bers of the royal household were exterminated and a boy 
was installed in the monarchy. His mother sent begging 
al~Afdal’s forgiveness and asking him not to send against 
them someone to raid them. He wrote to the governor of 
Upper Egypt to send an army to the borders of the country 
of the Nubians and to send an emissary to them in order to 
renew upon them the stipulated quota that had been estab- 
lished by tradition, which is three hundred and sixty heads 
of slaves every year. 


Letter 21 suggests that the king Basil mentioned there pre- 
ceded Moses George and David, since the king whom the grand- 
father of the writer visited was Basil, whereas the father of the 


writer and the writer himself visited Miyis (Moses George). This 
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earlier Basil may have been a king of Alodia at Soba,’” since the 
letter (21r:10-11) could be interpreted as referring to the visit to 
Basil by the writer’s grandfather in Soba. At that period Alodia 
had not been united with Makuria (see below). There was, how- 
ever, a king Basil on the throne of Makuria in 1089, which may 
have been the king that the writer’s grandfather saw (Vantini 
1981, 128; Welsby 2002, 89, 260). This Basil was succeeded by 
a king George in 1132, who in turn was succeeded by King Da- 
vid.'® 

The Nubian proclamation dated 22nd August 1155 issued 
by King Moses George (P. QI III 30) confirms that this king was 
on the throne at that time. The text states that it was written in 
the third month since he became king, succeeding his uncle King 
David, and he seems to have ruled until around 1190 (Ruffini 
2012b, 247-48). The name of the eparch to whom 21 was sent is 
not specified in the address. Since the writer refers to his visits to 
King Moses George, it is likely that this was the king that was 
ruling at the time the letter was written. As we have seen (83.2), 
the reign of Moses George appears to have overlapped with the 


term of office of the three eparchs mentioned elsewhere in the 


7 This was the interpretation of Adams (2010, 252). 


18 http://www.medievalnubia.info/dev/index.php/Kings, accessed 1 
March 2024. According to Michalowski and Gerster (1967, 37), Basil 
was the grandfather of Moses George. It is not clear, however, what 
their source is for this. They mention it in connection to an inscription 
on a wall painting in the cathedral at Faras, but according to the latest 
interpretations of this, it does not contain a reference to Basil (Lajtar 
2009, no. XIII; Jakobielski et al. 2017, 432). 
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corpus, Uruwi, Darma and Isi, so it is not possible to be certain 
about the identity of the eparch addressed in the letter. 

In the description of the visits by the writer of 21 and his 
family to King Moses George (Miyis), it is stated that in some 
cases the king was in Soba and in some cases he was in Dongola: 

My cousin, the judge ’Abii al-Fad1 travelled to visit the king 

Miyis as a messenger of the ruler to Soba. I myself trav- 

elled with my cousin when I was young to Soba to visit 

king Miyis. I was received by him very well. My son, Hibat 

Allah, travelled to the just king Miyis, while he was in 

Dongola, and was received very well by him and he be- 

stowed gifts of honour upon him. (21r:13-16) 

Soba was the capital of the kingdom of Alodia (‘Alwa), sit- 
uated on the north bank of the Blue Nile, a few miles above its 
confluence with the White Nile. This passage suggests that at this 
period Makuria, Nobadia and Alodia were all united under King 
Moses George. The court of the king seems to have been itinerant 
between Dongola and Soba. This itinerant court of a Nubian king 
is alluded to also in letter 39 of the corpus, which was written by 
a merchant who had travelled to Soba: 

If the king had come to us in Soba, we would not have 

stayed in the country more than a month or two months, 

but... we are with the merchandise that we have for the 

king and his army, but we have found that there is only 

little (business) in the land. (39r:8-11) 

The implication is that the writer was expecting the king to 
come to Soba, but his travel had been delayed. So this also would 
be evidence of an itinerant court. Moreover, the Nubian eparch 


must have had the power to grant permission to Muslims to travel 
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to Alodia as well as to Makuria. It is possible that the king left 
Soba for Dongola in the rainy season between June and Septem- 
ber, and so would have been expected to be back in Soba by the 
time the merchant wrote letter 39 on 10th Sawwal 485 AH/13th 
November 1092 AD (the exact date is mentioned in the letter). 
The king may have followed the old ‘king’s road’ in the Bayuda, 
which in the Kushite period used to connect the towns of Meroe 
and Napata (Lohwasser 2013, 425-28). 

This unification of the kingdoms is confirmed by some Nu- 
bian and Greek inscriptions that describe King Moses George as 
the ruler of Makuria and Alodia (Lajtar 2009; Van Gerven Oei 
2011, 253-55; Jakobielski et al. 2017, 434). He is given this title 
also in an unpublished Coptic letter that was discovered at Qasr 
Ibrim.'? King George (d. 1157), the precedessor of King David, is 
described in a Nubian memorial inscription discovered in Wadi 
al-Natriin as ascending to “the throne of the two dominions” on 
28th June 1132 AD, the two dominions apparently being Maku- 
ria and Alodia (Van Gerven Oei 2011, 235-36). Adam Lajtar has 
informed me that he is aware of an unpublished Nubian docu- 
ment (74.1.30.6), which refers in its protocol to a ruler of Maku- 
ria and Alodia. Wtodzimierz Godlewski discussed the unification 
of the kingdoms in several of his papers (e.g., Godlewski 2008; 
2010). He speculates that this may have arisen through marriage 
alliances between the royal families of Makuria and Alodia.*° 


This was the culmination of an increasing rapprochement 


® The English translation of this appears in Adams (1996, 227-29). 


?°T am grateful to Adam Lajtar for drawing my attention to these refer- 
ences. 
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between the two kingdoms since the Arab invasion of Nubia in 
the seventh century. By the eighth century, Makuria had shifted 
from the Chalcedonian creed to the Coptic creed, in conformity 
with Alodia’s church (Welsby 2002, 34-35). In the eighth and 
ninth centuries, there is evidence of Makurian influence on the 
architecture and pottery of Soba (Danys and Zielinska 2017, 182- 
83). Intermarriage between the royal families of Makuria and 
Alodia had begun already in the tenth century (Welsby 2002, 89). 
By the middle of the twelfth century, Nubian sources refer to the 
Nubian state by the native term Dotawo, the earliest being the 
proclamation of Moses George (P. QI III 30) dated 22nd August 
1155, where it refers to the united kingdoms of Makuria and Alo- 
dia (Lajtar 2009, 94; Ruffini 2016b, 550). In the early thirteenth 
century, the region of Alodia was overrun by raiders from the 
south called Damadim and Soba was destroyed (Gerhards forth- 


coming). 


3.5.6. Trade 


A passage in letter 24 indicates that the Muslim writers are de- 
pendent on the goodwill of the eparch’s director of administra- 
tion (mutawalli) without the latter putting capital into business 
transactions in a partnership (qarida). The allusion seems to be 
to the dependence of the Muslim merchants on the authorisation 
of the eparch and his administrators to carry out trade: 

His slaves [kiss the ground] before him and report to him 

that it has not been concealed from him that his slaves (i.e., 

the writers) were dependent on the administrative director 


in his presence without being in financial partnership. 
(24r:4-6) 
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Many letters mention commodities of trade. In most cases, 
these are items of trade between the Muslim writers and the ep- 
arch. As has been shown in §3.5.5 above, some letters refer to 
trading by Muslim merchants with the Nubian king, either di- 
rectly or through the intermediary of a messenger. 

Commodities that were delivered to the eparch by the Mus- 
lim merchants include herbs and spices, vinegar, clothes and tex- 
tiles, furniture, containers, bitumen, military equipment and 
horses (see 88 for details). Archaeological finds in the region pro- 
vide evidence of imports of pottery, including glazed wares, 
glass, textiles and paper (Adams 1996, 95-99; 2010, 69-72; 
Welsby 2002, 183-201; Edwards 2019, 969-70). The delivery of 
horses was in some cases clearly intended for military purposes. 
This applies, for example, to letter 22, which refers to a com- 
plaint by the eparch that the supply of horses (kayl) for the Nu- 
bian army by the Fatimid authorities has stopped. In some cases, 
however, a horse was sent as a diplomatic gift to the eparch, e.g., 

I have sent you a mare of excellent quality (farasan jay- 

yidatan) from my horses (kayli) for your personal benefit 

by the hand of my slave boy Yahya. (22r:17-18) 

In letter 7, the writer tells the eparch that he has sent him 
a camel, apparently as a diplomatic gift rather than as an item of 
trade: 

I have sent my slave boy (gulam), who is called Sarif, with 

a brown camel to his honourable presence. I want you to 

receive it from me. (7r:3-5) 

The most frequently mentioned items that were received by 


the Muslim merchants from the eparch are slaves. In the 
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medieval period, the Nubians retained control of the sourcing of 
dark-skinned slaves, most likely in the Upper Nile valley, Kordo- 
fan and Darfur, although they no longer controlled the sources of 
luxury items such as ivory and ebony, since access to these had 
retreated too far to the south (Ruffini 2019, 106). 

The generic term for slaves that appears in the letters is riqq 
or raqiq. When a specific number of slaves is intended, these 
terms are often combined with the numerical classifier ra’s 
‘head’, e.g., al-ra’sayn al-raqigq ‘the two (heads of) slaves’ (4r, mar- 
gin, 3; 9r, margin, 8-9), al-ra’s al-raqiq ‘the (head of) slave’ 
(24r:7). In 25v:11, ‘two slaves’ are denoted by the phrase 
al-ra’sayn alone. Alternatively, the writers refer to specific slaves 
by the terms wasif (male) and wasifa (female), which designate 
slaves that were destined for domestic service (Goitein 1967, 
131; Ragib 2006, II:23-25). The letters also mention slave girls 
as items of trade, which are referred to by the term jariya. 

Letter 18, sent by the eparch Uruwi, refers to the delivery 
of wheat (habda’ib al-qgamh) to the merchants by the eparch. In 
letter 17, also sent by Uruwi, the eparch says that he has sent a 
lantern (sirdj) to the merchant for the merchant’s mother. 

Letter 9, referring to trade with the king, indicates that the 
Muslim merchant received, or expected to receive, horses and 
servant women and cash from the king: 

I am owed by the king two horses. He has sent me two 

good-for-nothing, aged slave women (jariyatayn ‘aj@yiz) 

and six dinars. (9r:25-26) 

This passage indicates that the term jariya did not neces- 


sarily always refer to young girls. 
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The range of goods received by the Muslims from the Nu- 
bians is considerably more restricted than the lists of commodi- 
ties that are recorded by the historiographical sources. In addi- 
tion to slaves, these latter sources refer to ivory, leopard skins, 
dates, ebony for furniture manufacture, spears, emery, alum, ex- 
otic live animals such as monkeys, lions, leopards, elephants and 
giraffes and especially cattle and camels (Beshir 1975; Spaulding 
1995, 588). 

It is significant that only small numbers of slaves and slave 
girls are mentioned in the correspondence. As discussed already 
(§2.5.4), these are best interpreted as diplomatic gifts. There is 
no evidence of the merchants being the agents of a mass delivery 
of slaves by the Nubians to the Fatimid authorities, such as the 
“three hundred and sixty head of slaves” that was required of the 
Nubians in the earlier bagt treaty. Furthermore, there is no men- 
tion of the baqt in the documents of the corpus. 

The letters reflect a semi-monetary economy in Lower Nu- 
bia. The units of money mentioned include dinars and dirhams. 
Gold dinars constituted the standard money and silver dirhams 
were of lower value. A cash payment is referred to as haqq ‘ayn 
(literally: ‘what is owed of cash’). For more details about coinage, 
see 86. 

Terms of capacity and weight used in correspondence with 
the eparch include ratl ‘litre’ (vinegar 15v:3), ?irdabb (wheat 
18r:5) and *ugiya ‘ounce’ (15v:3, 5). 

Some letters indicate that the merchants sold the slaves that 
they received from the eparch for cash. The following passage 


from letter 9 indicates that the merchant sold a slave for cash in 
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order to purchase scented goods for the eparch. There was, there- 
fore, an intermediate monetary transaction in the exchange of 


merchandise between the merchants and the eparch: 


As for the purchase of the goods that you mentioned (in 
your letter), allocate the expenditure to the elder ’Abi 
al-Tahir.... When your slave boy informed me that you 
needed the goods, I delivered him (the slave) to the broker 
and he auctioned him and acquired (the offer of) five 
dinars. I then went to your slave boy and consulted him 
concerning his sale and sold him for five dinars, on the 
grounds that there is nobody in the land and none of the 
people have anything. We have dealt with the orders for 
scented goods. (9r:5-12) 


Letter 25 refers to the sale of a slave girl and two slaves: 


The slave girl was inspected and the price paid for her was 
ten dinars, but they found that she was crippled and they 
returned her. I had offered her for sale to a woman for 
twelve dinars and seven dirhams in a private transaction. 
(25v:7-8) 


As for the two slaves (al-ra’sayn) who are with them, they 
paid to me for them thirty-two dinars, for an equivalent 
exchange of thirty-six, each dinar (having this exchange 
value). They have also paid more, at a rate of a dinar, two 
and three. (25v:11-12) 


The following terse statement by a Muslim merchant in let- 
ter 37 suggests that the merchant writers of the letters were also 
buyers of slaves in the markets in Aswan: 


As for slaves (al-raqiq), there is nothing in Aswan. (37v:4- 
5) 
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The following passage from letter 4 suggests that the Mus- 
lims sometimes used slaves received from the eparch to pay debts 
in lieu of monetary payment: 

Then I wrote to you concerning the condition of the two 

slaves who are to be sent to my creditor ’Abii al-Duba‘, but 

you have not sent them to me and I do not know whether 

your servant has given us a share. (4r, margin—v:1) 

There is evidence in the letters also of direct monetary 
transactions with the eparch. Letter 20, for example, refers to the 
receipt of cash from the eparch for the purchase of commodities: 

His slave boy, Bisr, arrived on Wednesday as I was leaving 

for the land of Nubia. I found in it (the letter) that the Mas- 

ter of the Horses sent three dinars. (20r:4—5) 

These were presumably Egyptian dinar coins that were in 
circulation in Nubia rather than gold bullion. 

In the following passage from letter 9, the writer instructs 
the eparch to assign the payment to another merchant: 

As for the purchase of the goods that you mentioned (in 

your letter), allocate the expenditure (al-nafaq) to the elder 

>Abiti al-Tahir. (9r:5—6) 

The letters sometimes refer to the sending by the merchants 
of cash to the eparch, e.g., 

I have sent to you dirhams, two pieces in cash (haqq ‘ayn 

qit‘atayn), two boxes, a leather bag and bitumen. (9v:19- 

20) 

There is no reference, however, to the Muslims purchasing 
slaves from Nubia with money. Letter 24 refers to a slave (raqiq) 


that the eparch bestowed (?an‘amathu) upon the writers. The 
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choice of the verb ’an‘ama ‘to bestow’ indicates that the Muslims 
did not purchase the slave for money, but rather the slaves were 
transferred to the Muslims as a diplomatic gift. As argued in 
§2.5.4, however, the gifts were based on the comparison of ab- 
stract values of a monetary standard established by a market 
economy. The fact that the writers complain that the slave was 
sick in the passage below indicates that the Muslim merchants 
treated the receipt of slaves as part of a reciprocal exchange of 
diplomatic gifts. Reciprocity would be impaired if the gift was 
defective in some way and of reduced monetary value: 

They inform him that the slave (al-ra’s al-raqiq) whom he 

bestowed (an‘amathu) upon his slaves (mamalikiha, i.e., 

the writers of this letter) through the agency of Bazili was 

sick (marida sg.f), and that his slaves (mamalikihd, i.e., the 

writers) wanted to return her. (24r:6-8) 

In letter 17, the eparch Uruwi says explicitly that he is 
sending a slave girl as payment for what is owed: 

I have sent a slave girl (jdriya) with Ibrahim (as payment) 

for what is owed together with her two children. (17r:5-6) 

The passage below, from letter 4, is further evidence for the 
practice of exchanging slaves from the eparch for goods supplied 
to the eparch by the Muslims: 

I have taken note of it and the fact that he stated that he 

(the eparch) has sent to me a female slave, and has sent to 

me a slave girl with Jawhar (the name of a slave boy), and 

that I have only been able to send to him two turbans with 

difficulty and a seat. As for the first (i.e., the aforemen- 

tioned) female slave, she has not reached me in his con- 


signment so that I may take possession of her, my honour, 
Master of the Horses, and I shall not correspond with you 
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nor give you consignments of cloth as gifts until what you 

send is at my disposal. (4r:3-8) 

The writer of letter 9 says that he bought aromatic herbs, 
spices, sugar and butter for the eparch from a market, since he 
was not able to find these commodities “in the land” at market 
prices. The term ‘the land’ without qualification seems to be used 
by the merchants to refer to Aswan and its environs. The ‘market’ 
referred to, therefore, is likely to have lain further afield: 

We have dealt with the orders for scented goods. We did 

not find in the land anything of these that the merchants 

reckoned to be at market prices. Moreover we did not find 

the (sufficient) outlay for the goods. So, I sent your slave 

boy together with my messenger to the market (al-stiq) and 

he bought... (9r:11-14) 

The writer of 15 states that he had to send to Qis to buy 
commodities since they were not available locally (presumably 
in Aswan): 

As for the situation of the trade consignment, since your 

honour requested it, when I reached the land, I asked about 

it, but did not find any of it. I did not want to neglect this 

and so I sent somebody to Qis to buy it. (15r:9-12) 

It is relevant to note that, from the late eleventh century, 
there was a decline in the importance of Aswan and a concomi- 
tant growth of Qis as a garrison and centre of administration and 
trade (Garcin 1976, 79-84). 

Letter 16 mentions the market of the cloth-merchants: 

He has just written a letter saying that he cannot make it 


to the market of the cloth-merchants (siiq al-bazzazin). 
(16v:3-4) 
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The merchants often used middlemen for the purchase of 
commodities for the eparch, as seen, for example, in the follow- 
ing passage from letter 20, which refers to the payment of com- 


mission to the middleman: 


I asked on your behalf for bitumen (zift) to be bought for 
you before I left the land. I collected three dirhams com- 
mission (haqqan) in order for him to buy for him (i.e., the 
Master of the Horses) the bitumen. (20r:4-6) 


Letter 9 refers to the use of the services of a broker (simsar) 


by a merchant: 


I delivered him (the slave) to the broker (al-simsar) and he 
auctioned him and acquired (the offer of) five dinars. 
(9r:8-9) 


Prices of commodities were subject to inflation, as seen in 


this passage from letter 9: 


If the goods become more expensive, we will not sell them 
to those taking refuge in the houses with the women due 
to the inflation. No goods remain in the market. The price 
of all the spices in the market that I have mentioned has 
doubled. (9r:19-22) 


The writers of letters to the eparch refer in some cases to 


the trade in coins, involving varying exchange rates, e.g., 


Let them send to me in this final hour of mine these nine- 
teen dinars and eight dirhams, at the rate of five for every 
dinar. I have made inquiries about the exchange rate on 
my side and I found it to be seven, but I traded them at the 
better rate of six and a half. If I do not go ahead with this 
transaction, the exchange will be more, and you will lose 
due to a higher exchange rate. I have acquired gold dinars. 
I have sent at the time (of the transaction) a mail relating 
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to it with Yast as payment of the amount in coin. But there 

is nothing that would suit you. If there were anything at 

all, here or elsewhere, I would have sent it to you. How- 

ever, cash is something that we cannot control (i.e., we 

have no control over its value) and we have not found an 

executive officer. (25r, margin—v:5) 

In some cases, the writers apologise for not having ready 
cash (haqq ‘ayn) to pay to the eparch and so they exchange other 
commodities, e.g., 

I ask forgiveness, since I have written this letter from Den- 

dur. If I were in Aswan, I would have sent him cash, so that 


trusting friendship may accompany what this (letter) says, 
if God wills. (20v:1-2) 


I have sent a piece of an Iraqi striped garment (suqqat burd 

Graqi) in lieu of a cash payment (bi-rasm haqq ‘ayn). Please 

forgive me. (21r, margin, 1) 

This indicates that a monetary transaction was expected in 
these circumstances, but coins were in short supply. 

Although only very few coins datable to this period have 
been excavated by archaeologists in Nubia, there are ample ref- 
erences to coins and monetary payments in extant Nubian docu- 
ments and accounts (Ruffini 2012b, 171-80; 2016a; 2019; see 
also Vorderstrasse 2012). 

Letter 9, referring to trade with the king, indicates that the 
Muslim merchant received, or expected to receive, dinars from 
him: 

I am owed by the king two horses. He has sent me two 

good-for-nothing, aged slave women (jariyatayn ‘aja@yiz) 

and six dinars. (9r:25-26) 
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This appears to conflict with the following statement of 
al’Aswani, who claims that Upper Nubia was demonetised 
(al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:353; translation by Vantini 1975, 604): 

Here (south of the second cataract) neither the dinar, nor 

the dirham are of any use because they do not use money 

in their transactions, except with the Muslims beyond the 

cataract. They do not buy or sell with money, but carry out 

their transactions by the exchange of slaves (raqiq), cattle, 

camels, iron tools and grains. 

The passage in letter 9 is at the very least evidence that 
dinars were in the possession of the king in Dongola. It is not 
clear whether they had the function of money for market ex- 
changes or for diplomatic gifts of gold. 

The standard means of transportation of goods by the mer- 
chants that is mentioned in the letters to the eparch is the river 
boat, referred to generically as markab (pl. marakib). The follow- 
ing passage from 25 shows that navigation of the river was im- 
peded in the cold season due to the wind: 

Cold will be upon me (soon) and I shall not be able (to 

carry out my business) and the Marisi wind will not allow 

me to arrive. So, tell them to hurry up to carry out my 

requests and deliver the slave to me. (25r:14—-15) 

In general, sailing upstream to Nubia was difficult, as stated 
in letter 25: 

You know that going downriver (to Aswan) is easy and go- 

ing upriver (to Nubia) is difficult. (25v:6) 

The Muslim merchants prefer to avoid travelling during the 


fast of Ramadan: 
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I have desisted from journeying to the king only in consid- 
eration of the fact that Ramadan is a difficult month and I 
am anxious about travelling on the road before breaking 
the fast. If God wills, I shall travel to the king after the 
festival. (13r, margin, 2-v:1) 


3.5.7. Complaints 


A number of letters express complaints to the eparch. Some of 
these relate to issues concerning trade. The writer of letter 4 com- 
plains about the lack of delivery of slaves: 


As for the aforementioned female slave, she has not 
reached me in his consignment so that I may take posses- 
sion of her, my honour, Master of the Horses, and I shall 
not correspond with you nor give you consignments of 
cloth as gifts until what you send is at my disposal. (4r:5- 
8) 


Then I wrote to you concerning the condition of the two 

slaves (al-ra’sayn al-raqiq) who are to be sent to my credi- 

tor Abii al-Duba‘, but you have not sent them to me and I 

do not know whether your servant has given us a share. 

(4r, margin, 3-v:1) 

The writer of letter 25 complains to the eparch that a Mus- 
lim ’amir has not fulfilled his requests relating to a slave, since 
he requires authorisation from the eparch. The writer requests 
the eparch to send the necessary authorising letter: 

As for the commander (al-’amir), I visited him one day and 

he said to me “We shall carry out your requests,” but I have 

not seen him again since and they do not allow me to visit 

him.... He said to me “When the letter comes from the 


Master of the Horses, I shall carry out your requests.”... 
Write your letter to the commander that this slave belongs 
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to the king and that he should bring it down (the river) so 
that the requests of the king be fulfilled out of respect. 
(25r:6-13) 


In some cases the writer complains about the condition of 


the slaves that have been delivered, e.g., 


They inform him that the slave (al-ra’s al-raqiq) whom he 
bestowed upon his slaves (mamalikihd, i.e., the writers of 
this letter) through the agency of Bazili was sick, and that 
his slaves (i.e., the writers) wanted to return her, but the 
messenger (al-rastil) whom she accompanied became ill, 
and that the slave girl (al-ja@riya) and her son, Rahim, your 
slave boy (gulamaka), were examined before purchase 
three times, and that she and her son have died. (24r:6- 
10) 


The writer of letter 24 reports that the eparch’s carrier has 
absconded and asks him to recover the goods that have been lost: 


Your carrier has absconded. Please arrange for your com- 
mand to be issued to some of your slaves to extract forcibly 
from him what is appropriate, God willing. (24v:5-7) 


Some letters complain about the treatment of the writer’s 
colleagues or servants in Nubia, e.g., 


Every year a large number of boats travel to your land and 
your colleagues badly mistreat them. This year the people 
from the port (of Aswan) were hindered in two ways. One 
of these is the injustice done to them by the people of the 
land and the other is the lack of produce.... I have sent two 
boats and everything in them is mine. I would like the IkSil 
to ensure that nobody obstructs them. (5r:4-8, margin, 1- 
3). 


I wrote to you concerning the condition of my servants 
(‘abid) but you did not reply. (4r, margin, 2) 
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The writer of letter 9 complains to the eparch about the 
treatment of his servant at the court of the king and defective 
merchandise delivered by the king, it not being possible to com- 
plain to the king directly: 

What I wish to inform the Iksil of is that my slave boy Ka- 

blam has arrived at the court of the king, but he (the king) 

has shown little gratitude for what I have undertaken for 

him. I am owed by the king two horses. He has sent me 

two good-for-nothing, aged slave women and six dinars.... 

my relationship with you has been spoiled since the king 


treats my slave boy in such a bad way. (9r:23-26, margin, 
6-8) 


3.5.8. Political Events 


Some of the letters to eparchs mention political events. The clear- 
est example of this is letter 6, which reports the news of the kill- 
ing of the vizier Sawar by Sirkih. This took place in the year 564 
AH/1169 AD, so the letter must have been written shortly after 
this: 
As for the news, God has protected us from the evil of 
Sawar and he has been killed by the hand of Sirkih, the 
military commander, may God protect him, and has taken 


on the viziership to bear the burden of evil that is to come. 
(6r:6-8) 


The writers of letter 24 tell the eparch that the news they 
have heard about disturbances in the north (i.e., north of Nubia) 
has prevented them from coming to Nubia: 

If it was not for the news we have heard from the north 


(al-’akbar al-bahriyya) and the strife of the land, your slaves 
(i.e., the writers) would have made sure to present 
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ourselves before you to kiss the ground and to perform 
their obligations. (24v:1-3) 


Letter 4 contains an obscure reference to the outcome of a 
battle: 


The commander Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla) 
arrived after victory, slaughter and God’s victory. (4v:2-3) 


3.6. The Structure of the Letters 


3.6.1. Opening 


Many of the letters to eparchs open, after the basmala, with the 
verb elel -ulimu ‘I inform’. This takes as its object the eparch, 
who is referred to by his titles, and, after various blessings, is 


followed by the content of the report, e.g., 
Bolew ULSI A> wo LS 599 hes! woles hes elel 


‘Tinform the IkSil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king... 
that the leader Sa‘ada has set off.’ (1r:2-3) 


rey Spall» cule Je go 


‘I inform the Ik&il, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king... 
that his letter to me has referred to the condition of the 
travellers from the boats and of others.’ (3r:2—4) 


aol Uglies 3) ALLS 399 hes! woles hs eel 
AP p89 09) SS cons 
‘I inform the Ik8il, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king... 


that the bearer of this letter is my loyal and respectful com- 
panion, Oua, who is my servant.’ (6r:2—4) 
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Nh ety oe al 


‘I inform the IkSil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king, 
the governor of the districts of the land of al-Maris,... that 
I sent two of my sons...’ (211r:2-3) 


‘I inform the Ik8il, vizier of the king, Master of the Horses... 
that the bearer of this letter has set off.’ (2r:2—5) 


per Cor JS 3 ol ole: 43) shel woles hes ele[\] 


‘I inform the Iksil, Master of the Horses... that he knows 
that every year...’ (5r:2-4) 


alll ola> lye) sd “a ss wo [ELS 599] es! cole wlel 
‘I inform the Master of the Horses [and vizier of the king]... 
of my arrival at the border of Aswan, may God protect it.’ 
(19r:2-3) 
In some letters, the titles of the eparch are preceded by an 
honorific term of address consisting of the word hadra ‘presence’. 
After such openings, the eparch is generally referred to in the 


body of the letter by a 3sg.f pronoun, which agrees with hadra: 
See dag hell Coley bes GLY dyldl 2ssS ele 


‘I inform the exalted and glorious presence, the Iksil and 
Master of the Horses... that my son-in-law has set off (to 
you).’ (11r:2-3) 


ort! Wahé oy us OLS Sees wo hel cole CY y 5 a> wel 
‘I inform the presence of my lord, the Master of the 


Horses... of the arrival of a letter by the hand of your slave 
boy Ipisi.’ (16r:2) 
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In letter 14, the initial ele >u‘limu has been omitted by mis- 
take: 
Sees » ELL 599 dette ceele be’ CY 5 a> < plel> 
&yll ode SI glen 


‘(I inform) the presence of my majestic lord, the Master of 
the Horses and vizier of the king... of the arrival of the 
bearer of this letter to the land of the Nubians.’ (14r:2-3) 


The opening with elsl is used also in 26, which is addressed 
to a deputy eparch: 
pple ode foots ob ga yl dali fos Cole ge IU fell bel 
oe 
‘I inform al-Bazil, the deputy of the Master of the Horses in 


the fortress of Ibrim... that the bearer of these lines is the 
Head.’ (26r:2-4) 


Letter 7 opens with the formula 4J Lies .....5 ‘I have writ- 
ten... informing him’: 
Arpt gay le ges J 14S Ldese ee 


‘Thave written... informing him... that Ihave sent my slave 
boy, who is called Sarif...’ (71:24) 


Several letters contain the obeisance formula ‘the slave 
kisses the ground’ in the opening: 


Ally yoy be ebao| SSSI 399 hel CY y bam Le 
Ol doke yy 


‘The slave of my honourable lord, the Iksil and vizier of the 
king... the slave kisses the ground and what he wishes him 
to know is that...’ (23r:2-4) 
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cg ee oe Ga eb. Le SI Sle [US QL soe Shela 
43 Ls ogy 4i\ Bo SLES uses oy) Aole Ay ol ASI 

‘The slave of the lofty, most glorious and munificent pres- 

ence... kisses the ground before him and reports to him... 

that what he wishes him to know is that your letter has 

arrived and I have read it and I have understood what is in 

it.’ (25r:2-5) 

39 hes! eole hes CY y 5 a> ble LSI oa jlo! raseer 

Lgl Lgl cog gizy Lye ple Gey! pled] UQSLee «Ube 

‘The reason for sending this message,... my honourable 

lord, the Iksil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king,... 

his slaves [kiss the ground] before him and report to him 

that...’ (24r:2-5) 

Within the body of letter 24, the writers refer to the act of 
obeisance to the eparch by kissing the ground in a potential au- 
dience with the eparch: 

If it was not for the news we have heard from the north 

(al-’akbar al-bahriyya) and the strife of the land, your slaves 


(i.e., the writers) would have made sure to present our- 


selves before you to kiss the ground ( -y2 Sste!l de cplyes 
yo este) lg.) and to perform their obligations. (24v:1- 
3) 


Letter 27, which is written to the secretary of Uruwi, re- 
quests the secretary vicariously to kiss the hand of the eparch: 
SEW SV 5 Go Spd SIS oY end GV ys Beem ery Jol 
CI] Vy & Gy dedi ele 


‘The slave asks my honourable master, the sublime elder, 
the secretary,... to kiss the hands of my sublime master, 
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the Master of the Horses, (U)ruwi the son of my sublime 
master.’ (27r:2-3) 
Letter 8 opens directly with the report of the departure of 


a colleague with the verb tawajjaha: 
‘The bearer of this letter, the leader Hasan, the son of the 
leader Suja‘ al-Dawla (‘the Courage of the State’) Ishaq, 
the administrator of the gate, has set off (to you).’ (8r:1-4) 
Some letters to eparchs open with the verb wasala ‘to ar- 
rive’ in a phrase that reports the arrival of a letter from the ad- 
dressee. This is also the opening of the letter sent by the eparch 
to the Muslim merchant ?Abi al-Tahir (17). The letters with these 


openings, therefore, are responses to letters: 


‘The letter has arrived from the Iksil and the Master of the 
Horses... and I have taken note of it.’ (4r:2—3) 


Shs ox 
‘The letter of the Master of the Horses and vizier of the 


king... has arrived and another letter for the elder °>Abi 
al-Tahir ibn Tarik.’ (9r:2-4) 


o2sbq2 Cg eet 099) 9 


‘The letter of my master the Iksil, Master of the Horses,... 
has arrived and I have read it, happy at its arrival and de- 
lighted at its delivery.’ (13r:2—-4) 
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A yregy Sy prey dele entBgy MII wing foil ale OS joy 


‘The letter of the Master of the Horses and vizier of the 
king... has arrived, and I have taken note of it and am 
pleased with its arrival.’ (20r:2-3) 


oP BSS. bol Cols GV ys Spee OLS fry 


‘The letter of your honour, my lord, the Master of the 
Horses... has arrived. As for what you have said with re- 
gard to...’ (22r:2—4) 


cb, Lele aida SLL i jes CY y b> ad isthes 
Lgl Ley Lele 
‘The letters of my honourable lord the Iksil, vizier of the 


king... have reached me and I have read them and taken 
note of their contents.’ (15r:2—4) 


This opening formula is found also in 17, which was sent 


addressee is not given any honorifics: 


with the formula oli «Jl Wb! ‘may God prolong his life’. A variant 
of this is found in 10, in which the object of the verb is the title 


Aiporas crogdy ail dy... cUy OLS fey 


‘The letter of my son... has arrived and I have read it and 
noted its contents.’ (17r:2-3) 


The title of the eparch is followed by a blessing that opens 


of the eparch: 


ded abe y alll SILI 


‘May God prolong the life of the Master of the Horses.’ 
(10r:2) 
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In openings in which the eparch is addressed by the honor- 


ific term hadra ‘presence’, the blessing contains a 3sg.f pronoun: 
Lela all SUb! fst) Cale CY ys bye 


‘the presence of my lord the Master of the Horses, may God 
prolong his life’ (22r:2) 


bli all JlbI Nhe aig hes CY y 8 a> 


‘the presence of my lord, the Ik8il, vizier of the king, may 
God prolong his life’ (23r:2) 


Letter 7 is exceptional in having a 2nd person pronoun in 


the formula: 
Sa all Jib) ees” 
‘I have written, may God prolong your life’ (7r:2) 


The wish for the prolongation of life is followed by other 
blessings, which are more variable in form but typically open 


with the verb ¢ls|, ‘and may He (God) cause to endure’, e.g., 
Areniy Aw | > ells 
‘and cause his protection and wellbeing to endure’ (11:3) 
odvsy ogte Say 055 alole 
‘and cause to endure his strength, and cause his enemy and 
opponent to perish’ (2r:3—4) 
Aianiy Atul > laly 
‘and cause to endure his protection and well-being’ (3r:3) 
age oSy oF eloly 


‘and cause his power to endure and crush his enemy’ (4r:2- 
3) 
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Aranig aca log Aawe| > ells 


‘and cause his protection, safety and wellbeing to endure’ 
(5r:3) 


Anon y axe lvg Aawl ms ody ells 


‘and cause his support, protection, safety and wellbeing to 
endure’ (6r:3) 


Mel 2254 He Katy Slaniy Sie aloly 


‘and cause your strength, your wellbeing and your power 
to endure, and suppress your enemies’ (7r:2-3) 


Anon y axe lvg aiolews owl ells 


‘and cause his support, happiness, safety and wellbeing to 

endure’ (8r:3) 

Letter 7 has 2nd person pronouns: 

Sse) Sy LeRoi Slerig Spe elols 

‘and cause your strength, your wellbeing and your power 

to endure, and suppress your enemies’ (7r:2-3) 

The formula opening with ele! ‘I inform’ in the present 
tense and the obeisance formula ,,7,Y\ 4 4),la.5\ ‘the slave kisses 
the ground’, or variants thereof, are strategies of the writer to 
express that he is in the virtual presence of the addressee. Such 
formulas, which present the writer as having a virtual audience 
before the addressee, are a feature of petitions and other docu- 
ments addressed to the Fatimid rulers (Khan 2008, 893-95). The 
obeisance formula was introduced into petitions during the reign of 
al~Amir (495-524 AH/1101-1130 AD). It is not found in petitions 
to earlier Fatimid caliphs (Khan 1990, 24-26). The introduction of 


the formula at the time of al-’Amir appears to reflect a development 
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in Fatimid court ceremonial protocol in his reign, whereby the 
custom of kissing the ground in the presence of the caliph was 
reintroduced after having been discontinued for some time. This 
is alluded to in the chronicle of the vizier Ibn al-Ma’miin al- 
Bata’ihi (Fu’ad Sayyid 1983, 21): 
Lay 3 dl Babel gle oY dade) Soy Get Gay fonds gull Lal ante 
Boris 

‘The °amirs of the state gathered to kiss the ground before 

the caliph al--Amir according to the custom that he had re- 

established.’ 

There are, however, some differences from documents ad- 
dressed to Fatimid rulers. Petitions and documents addressed to 
Fatimid rulers do not use the verb elel in their openings. Further- 
more, blessings opening with the formula oli aU! JlbI are not used 
in documents addressed to Fatimid rulers. It is, however, used in 
letters addressed to Fatimid dignitaries below the rank of ruler 
(Khan 1993a, 310), e.g., T-S 28.8 (ALAD 98, two petitions to 
Fatimid judges) and T-S Ar.4.10 (ALAD 97, a petition to a Fati- 
mid dignitary). Absent from the blessings is the verb cies ‘may He 
make eternal’, which is a distinctive feature of the blessings on 
Fatimid viziers, who became the de facto rulers in the late Fati- 
mid period (Khan 1993a, 308-9), €.g., wbeoJ! Ee She aU) Ws 
dll ‘may God, the exalted, make eternal the rule of the lofty 
seat’ (T-S Ar.39.391, ALAD 82, petition to the vizier Ibn al-Sallar) 

The openings of letters to the eparch, therefore, exhibit 


some characteristics of letters to Fatimid dignitaries and rulers. 
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It is worth noting that contemporary Nubian letters often 
open with the expression of obeisance ‘I pay homage to you’ as if 
the writer were in a virtual audience (Ruffini 2016a), indicating 
that the Arabic formulas of obeisance would be what was ex- 
pected in Nubian society. 

Some of the letters do not present the address to the recip- 
ient as a virtual audience in the spatio-temporal situation of the 
addressee, but rather open the letter with a verb in the gatala 
form, which is idiomatically translated by an English present per- 
fect, e.g., es ‘has arrived’, 4~,; ‘has set off. The deixis of such 
verbs is not to a virtual audience before the addressee, but rather 
to the spatio-temporal situation of the writer. They thus express 
physical separation from the addressee. This is a characteristic of 
most letters that are not addressed to the eparch in the corpus 
(84.6.1). 


3.6.2. Closure 


The letters to and from the eparch typically close with formulaic 


expressions of politeness, including the following. 


3.6.2.1. Offer of Service in Return for a Request 


So may his (the IkSil’s) letter be dispatched to me with (in- 
structions) for me to execute (a service) for his sake, for I 
am ready to execute that for him. Iam grateful to him for 
this, if God wills, the Mighty and Magnificent. (1r:8-1, 
margin, 1) 


If you have any need, write to me concerning it, if God, the 
Mighty and Glorious, wills. (Sv:2) 
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If you have any need, write to me and let me know about 
it, if God, the Exalted and Majestic, wills it. (6r, margin, 1- 
2) 


So, may the Iksil (send) a letter and do not omit to ask me 
in it to carry out his needs. (8r:14) 


Is the Iksil not in need of something? Let him give instruc- 
tion for it to be carried out and I would be grateful (for the 
opportunity to do the service), if God, the Mighty and Mag- 
nificent, wills. Praise be to God alone. (10r, margin, 1-5) 


Whatever needs your illustrious honour has, I am commit- 
ted to carrying out your needs and obeying your instruc- 
tion. (16v:1-2) 


Whatever request you have, write to me, and I shall carry 
it out and perform my duty, whether it be small or large. 
(20r:11-12) 


Whatever need you have, you would please me by allowing 
me to carry it out. (22r:18—margin, 1) 


3.6.2.2. Request for the Sending of News 


Send me your news. (9v:21) 


Do not delay sending letters to me about your news. 
(16r:16) 


Your slave (i.e., the writer) kisses your hand and legs, and 
warmly welcomes a letter from your honour. (18r:12-13, 
letter from Uruwi) 


I request that he writes—for which I would be most grate- 
ful—concerning his news and his situation. I would be glad 
of that and delighted, if God wills. (19r:7-8) 
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3.6.2.3. Sending of Greetings 


I send to you warmest greetings and also to those within 
your care greetings.’ (7r:9-10) 


I send the honourable Master of the Horses the warmest 
greetings, the purest love and respect, wishes for future 
good, if God wills. (15v:5-7) 


3.6.2.4. Closure Formulas 


Such expressions of politeness are then generally followed by var- 


ious formulaic elements. These include: 


Gi) The hamdala (01>, 4) 1.>J! ‘praise be to God alone’) 
(ii) Blessings on the Prophet Muhammad (with slight varia- 
tions), e.g., 
eles Ng Ags tears Ge idle ailloy 
‘and His (God’s) blessings be upon our Lord Muhammad, 
His prophet, and his family, and peace’ (2r, margin, 1) 
‘and His blessings on our Lord Muhammad, our prophet, 
and His peace’ (4v:6) 
‘and His blessings on our Lord Muhammad, his prophet, 
and His peace’ (5v:3-4) 
‘and His blessings be upon Muhammad, those who suc- 


ceeded him and companions, and may He save (them), and 
His peace’ (19r:9) 
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(iii) The hasbala ( {5;3\ wey aUl Lu.» ‘Our sufficiency is God. 
What a fine keeper is He!’). This is omitted in 26 (letter 
to al-Bazil, the deputy of the eparch Darma). 


3.6.3. Postscripts 


Several letters contain postscript notes after the formulaic clo- 
sure, e.g., 2v:1-8; 4v:7-8 (separated from text above by a check 
mark); 16v:3-4; 17v:1-4; 24v, margin, 1-2. 


4. OTHER CORRESPONDENCE 
AND ACCOUNTS 


4.1. Correspondents 


Letters 28-40 are not sent to the eparch or his office, but rather 
constitute miscellaneous pieces of correspondence. Most of these 
are within the Muslim community. Letter 36 appears to be ad- 
dressed to some kind of Nubian official. Document 41 is a poetic 
description by the writer of his journey on a boat, presumably on 
the route between Aswan and Nubia. Documents 42 and 43 are 
business accounts. We learn from letter 9 that such accounts were 
enclosed with letters: 

A record of the goods and their purchase is enclosed in this 

letter of mine. It has been inserted with a note of all ex- 

penditure. (9r:22-—23) 

Letters 28-34 are addressed by merchants to high-ranking 
dignitaries. The addressee of 28 and 29 is identified as an ’amir 
‘commander’. Letter 28 was addressed to the ’amir Hisn al-Dawla. 
This is likely to be Hisn al-Dawla ibn al-‘Asqalani, who was the 
writer of letter 13 and the man called Ibn al-‘Asqalani who is 
reported in letter 9 to be at the court of the Nubian king. Letter 
29 is addressed to al-’amir “Ibrim, which presumably means ‘the 
commander at Ibrim’. The address of this letter is Ul Le 9! a 2) JI 
‘to Ibrim, God willing’. 

The addressees of letters 30-34 are not explicitly identified 
as ’amirs, but are shown to be dignitaries of some kind by the 


lofty terms of address in the opening or by their contents, e.g., 
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os dey 56 play oli alll SILI oY! eet cys Spam ys Bree 

oldcle Fine SL ES ASedy olin Linrsy 
‘My honourable lord, the most illustrious elder, may God 
prolong his life and cause his strength and his ascendance 


to endure, and double his splendour and his power, and 
crush in humility his enviers and his enemies.’ (30r:2-3) 


Lganbyy Ledley Leteli platy Lali: al SILI Je VI att GV ge Brae 

Laldely idem caged! JUL 245s LaLeisly Lagoung Lolang 
‘My honourable master, the most illustrious elder, may 
God prolong his life and cause his strength, his exaltedness, 
his ascendance, his splendour, his loftiness and his eleva- 


tion to endure, and crush in vile humility his enviers and 
enemies.’ (31r:2—4) 


LgeSady Laliny Layo ploy Lalas alll SUI dle ly yy GY ys Bem 
Lalicy gitinr Ss 

‘My honourable master, my friend and brother, ‘Ali, may 

God prolong his life and cause his exaltedness, his splen- 

dour and his power to endure, and crush his enviers and 

enemies.’ (34r:3-4) 

In the address of 30, it is stated that the sender was 
“Mansir ibn Lami‘ ibn Hasan, by the order of Kalifa ibn Hasan.” 
This was, presumably, the son of Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi, who 
was the sender of several of the letters to eparchs (3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
12). The address also contains the phrase oi! be) “May it reach 
Ibrim’. 

Letters 35-40, as far as can be seen from their surviving 
addresses and opening formulas, were addressed to people of 


lower rank or no clear official rank. The recipient of letter 36 
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appears to have been some kind of Nubian official. The sender of 
this letter was Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi, who, as remarked, was 
the sender of several of the letters to eparchs. The other letters of 
this group appear to be correspondence between friends or family 
members. 

As can be seen, therefore, some of the senders of the letters 
of the group 28-40 were members of the Banti al-Kanz. The Kanz 
al-Dawla and Kanzi officials are mentioned in the body of a num- 


ber of the letters of this group, e.g., 


I inform you, my son, that I had sent you the advance con- 
signment immediately after asking the commander, Kanz 
al-Dawla, may He cause his power to endure, (to dispatch 
it). (29r:4-5) 


So, talk to him and inform him that the author of the letter 
brought by Ta‘i is an elder sent by the judge. He is the 
deputising son of the Kanzi judge. (30r, margin, 15-17) 


If the ruler, may God strengthen his victory, has validly 
received their poll-tax, through the services of the Pride of 
the Arabs, Kanz al-Dawla, may God cause his elevation to 
endure, he knows what the ruler, may God strengthen his 
victory, has undertaken to support the livelihood of the 
two from the one who sold them and the ruler’s son, the 
exalted, glorious, noble, rightly-guided and powerful pres- 
ence, who safeguarded their return, gathered (funds) for 
supporting their families that could be lived off. (32:2-4) 


I, God willing, shall go to ‘Ubayd, Kanz al-Dawla, the 
Greatest of the Progeny, the Noble One. May God, the 
Mighty and Glorious, preserve the brotherhood that is be- 
tween us. (33:4) 
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The correspondents of letters 28—40 are summarised in the 


table below: 


Table 5: Correspondents of letters 28-40 


Sender Recipient 

28 — — 

29 ‘Abd al-Karim ibn al-Hasan °Abi al-Qasim Hibat Allah ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-’A‘ma 

30 Mansir ibn Lami‘ ibn Hasan °?Abi Muhammad ‘Isa ibn 
Muhammad ibn Hasan 

31 — — 

32 — — 

33 — — 

34 Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd >Abti al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ?Abii 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali 


‘Ali ibn Mus‘ab 

Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi 
Jami‘ 

Muhammad ibn °Abii Hayy 


al-Tahir ‘Ubayd Allah ibn °>Abi 
Tur‘a 

Abt Finjan ibn Fakka 
al-Qartamagq Ma§al al-Farik 
Kalil, ‘Umar and ‘Utman 

Dani ibn Kannan 

Bu Hasan 


4.2. Overview of Subject Matter 


The letters belonging to the group of correspondence 28-40 re- 


late to various topics. As expected, the dominant focus in many 


of the letters is trade, typically with copious references to specific 


commodities and monetary payments. Some letters allude to re- 


lations with the eparch and the Nubian king. Letter 38 describes 


problems with agricultural cultivation in an “igta‘ situated on an 


island and requests the help of the addressee to find more culti- 


vators. The writer says 
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They... moved the plough from the island and took it to 

the town of Edfu. (38:8-9) 

On the other side of the letter, there is a document of lease 
(44) that records the lease of a share of the property of Dani ibn 
Kannan on “the island known as °Abt Faris to the west of the 
border of Nubia.” This suggests that the island mentioned in 38 
was in Egypt close to the border of Nubia. 

Several letters are of a personal nature and include expres- 
sions of emotion to the writer’s family and friends. The writer of 
letter 30 describes how he has been in pursuit of two runaway 


servants, who fled to Nubia. 


4.3. Relations with the Nubian King 


There are references to relations with the Nubian king in letters 
33 and 39. Various passages in letter 33 indicate that the ad- 
dressee, whose identity is not clear, acted as an intermediary be- 
tween the writer and the Nubian king, e.g., 
This is so that you be aware of it so that I can have an 
audience with the king. Please bring us to my lord the king, 
God willing.... for you are the conveyor of my letter to my 
father and to my honourable lord the king. (33:5-6) 


The addressee is evidently a high-ranking Muslim digni- 
tary, presumably an ’amir, and not the eparch, who would nor- 
mally be expected to convey letters to the king. This is shown by 
passages such as the following in the letter, which indicates that 
the addressee’s father was an ’amir: 

my father commanded me that when I needed any instruc- 


tions, we should write to your father, the commander 
Camir) on the desert river. (33:2-3) 
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The letter refers to the renewal of the governorship of his 
father by the Nubian king. Presumably what is intended is the 
authority for his father to command the operations of the Mus- 
lims within Nubia: 

I inform you, may God give you life, that the king, may 

God give him life, has renewed the governorship 

(al-wilaya) of my father. The king said (this) to him when 

he admitted the man arriving with him. (33, margin, 1) 

If this interpretation of 33 is correct, then it suggests that 
high-ranking Muslim dignitaries had privileged access to the 
king. 

Letter 39 was written by a Muslim merchant who had trav- 
elled to Soba to deliver merchandise to the Nubian king and his 
army, but at the time of writing the king had not yet made an 
appearance: 

If the king had come to us in Soba, we would not have 

stayed in the country more than a month or two months, 

but... (We are) with the merchandise that we have for the 

king and his army, but we have found that there is only 

little (business) in the land. (39r:8-10) 

The precise content of the merchandise for the king’s army 
is not specified. Some letters of the corpus refer to the delivery 
to the eparch of military equipment including “the helmet 
(al-ktida),... the three scabbards (qurub) and the spear (al-rumh)” 
(31v:1). Gabriel Gerhards (personal communication) has sug- 
gested that the goods that the merchant supplied to the king may 
have included mail armour. Fragments of this, greatly corroded, 
have been discovered in excavations in Soba (Daniels and Welsby 
1991, figures 65, 109). 
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The writer of 39 says he misses his family, but does not 
seem to be the only Muslim visitor to the region, as suggested by 
the following passage: 

Please make an effort to send us your news with whomso- 

ever may happen to travel to the land of Nubia. We would 

be happy about that and be able to be informed about what 

he knows about your situation. We are only meeting one 

another by chance. (39r:7-8) 

According to al-’Aswani, who visited Nubia in the second 
half of the tenth century, there was a Muslim quarter in Soba 
(Kheir 1989, 53). Already al-Ya‘qtbi (d. 292 AH/897-8 AD) 
states that Muslims visited Soba (Kitab al-Buldan, 174). 

Letter 39 is unusual in that it provides the exact date on 
which it was written: 

We arrived in Soba in the last ten days of the month of 

Ramadan in the year four-hundred and eighty-five (1092 

AD). I am writing this letter on the tenth day of Shawwal 

(18th November 1092 AD). (39r:11-12) 

Letter 30 describes how he pursued two runaway servants 
(kadimayn) but turned back at the Nubian border, indicating that 
Muslims, in principle, required permission to enter Nubia: 

When I was notified that they had arrived in his (the ep- 


arch’s) land, I turned back (from my pursuit of) them. 
(30r:8) 


4.4. Grain for Nubians 


Letter 36, which appears to be addressed to some kind of Nubian 
official, refers to shipment of grain to Nubia: 
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The lack of produce this year has not been concealed from 

you and the condition of the people. No ship would have 

been sent this year, had I not opened the store and sold to 

the people of your land. (36r:6-8) 

This appears to be referring to a shortage of grain in Nubia. 
The delivery of grain to Nubia by the Muslims was one of the 
terms of the baqt treaty (cf. al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:370). There are 
several extant Nubian documents containing disbursement orders 
of grain issued by the eparch (e.g., P. QI II 23, P. QI III 49, P. QI 
IV 94). These disbursements, which show that the eparch was 
responsible for the supply of grain, were apparently from public 
stores or the eparch’s personal store (Adams 1996, 226-27). 

It is significant that the passage in letter 36 indicates that 
the grain was sold to the Nubians. As was discussed above 
(82.5.4), in the period in which the letters were written, the mu- 
tual obligations of Muslims and the Nubians were contracted be- 
tween individuals, as suggested by a passage in letter 9: 

Does not the Master of the Horses think that what has 

brought me and you together close in the presence of the 

bishop is that I provide him with provisions and I remain 


in the service of the king and the protection of your com- 
panions? (9r, margin, 11-v:1) 


4.5. Trade 


The letters of this group of correspondence refer to numerous 
commodities of trade. These include herbs and spices, clothes and 
textiles, jewellery, furniture, fuel and military equipment (see 88 


for a full list), which, it seems, were intended for shipment to 
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Nubia. This range of commodities also appears in the accounts 
42 and 43. 

There are also references in the letters to slaves and slave 
girls, which would have been received from Nubia. Letter 37 re- 


fers to the lack of slaves in Aswan: 


As for slaves (al-raqiq), there is nothing in Aswan, or only 
a few. By God, bring your slave girl with you. (37v:4—-6) 


Letter 31v:4 mentions the acquisition of a ‘freedman’ 
(mawila). 
Letter 30 refers to what appears to be a business partner- 


ship (Sarika), which includes the writer’s slave boy (gulam): 


Inform the Master of the Horses about the person who is 
with you and tell him that he (the person with you) is the 
son of the sister of the judge, Nir al-Din, and he is a mem- 
ber of the partnership (al-Sarika) of which Nir al-Din is a 
member. (30r:15-16) 


I have brought into partnership (asraktu) with him my 
wife and my slave boy, Ramadan and Ra&sid, the mariner 
(al-bahhar), who is with him and those of the Nubians [ ] 
(30r, margin, 6-9) 


This letter also mentions a ‘partner’ (Sarik), presumably a 


‘business partner’: 


Moreover, I would not have desisted from travelling to Ib- 
rim in the current situation, but I did not know whether I 
had a friend or acquaintance in it (Ibrim) after you de- 
parted from it upriver and Ta‘i was absent. So I desisted 
from coming to the partner (al-Sarik), because I did not 
dare, and, moreover, he could not have helped me (any- 
how). (30r:10-11) 
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Letter 29 refers to the advance consignment of goods 
(al-‘ina). This appears to have been a delivery of goods that the 
recipient of the letter had paid for in advance: 

I inform you, my son, that I had sent you the advance con- 

signment immediately after asking the commander, Kanz 

al-Dawla, may He cause his power to endure (to dispatch 

it), and he sent it with a reliable person indicating that he 

would meet ‘Abd al-Baqi and deliver it to him. He went on 

part of the way, but then returned, and it (the advance 

consignment) has remained with us until this day. I have 

(now) sent it to you with ‘Abd al-Baqi. It contains nine 

ratls.... I paid to ‘Abd al-Baqi a sixth of a dinar apart from 

the fee for the credit (ujrat al-‘ina) that would remain with 

you of an eighth of a dinar. (29r:4—9, 17-18) 

The letters and accounts use the units of measure ratl (blue 
wool 34r:8; herbs and spices, bitumen 43) and wayba (cartham 
seed 43v:1). 

In the Fatimid period, several ratls were used. The one used 
for weighing bread and meat was 144 dirhams, i.e., 444.9 g. The 
one used for spices (called ratl fulfuli, pepper ratl) and also for 
cotton was 150 dirhams, i.e., 463 g. The one used for flax, which 
was called ratl layti, was 200 dirhams, i.e., 617.96 g. The one 
used for honey, sugar, cheese and metals, which was called ratl 
jarwi, was 312 dirhams; i.e., 964 g (Ashtor and Burton-Page 
2012). A wayba was 15 litres (1/6 of an ’irdabb) or 11.6 kg of 
wheat (Hinz 1955, 52). 

As in the letters to eparchs, in the correspondence 28-40 
there is frequent mention of the buying and selling of commodi- 


ties by monetary transactions. 
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There are references to the sending of cash payments, 
which are typically referred to by the term haqq ‘ayn, i.e., cash 
to pay what is due, e.g., 

What I have sent is a cash payment (haqq ‘ayn). This is 

because, when ‘Ubayd Allah decided to travel to you, I sent 

this enclosed with it for you quickly in haste. (33:16-17) 

In some cases, a commodity is substituted for cash pay- 
ment, as seen in the following passage. The writer feels obliged 
to apologise, which indicates that cash was the preferred means 
of payment: 

I have sent with the bearer of the letter a dyed garment 

(musaqqa‘) in place of the payment in cash (haqq ‘ayn). 

Please forgive me. (36v:2-3) 

Letter 30 refers to the wages (nafaqa) that are due to the 
writer from the addressee, indicating that there was an employ- 
ment relationship: 

I have been informed that I shall not have my wages from 

him (the addressee) (nafaqatuhu) until when he returns. 

(30r:8) 

The standard means of transportation of goods by the mer- 
chants that is mentioned in this group of letters is the river boat, 
referred generically as markab (pl. marakib). 

The merchants were typically passengers and the boats 
were navigated by a crew. This is clear from the poetic descrip- 
tion of a voyage on a boat in 41. In letter 30, there is a reference 
to “Rasid, the mariner (al-bahhar)” (30r, margin, 7). Merchants 


had to pay for transport by boat, as seen in 31: 
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I asked (them to allow me) to come with them and all that 

has prevented me is the cost of the transport. It is not ap- 

propriate for me to go up (the river) and leave the cost of 

the transport behind me (i.e., without paying it). (311r:6- 

8) 

The legal document 45 records the lease by two Muslim 
merchants of a light boat known as a zalldj ‘gliding boat’, which 
appears to have been navigated by them alone. 

Passages in letters 31 and 37 indicate that merchants some- 
times travelled on land by horse (hisan). Various overland routes 
were available, the main one from Ibrim to Aswan being via the 
oasis of Kurkur in the western desert (Paprocki 2019; Ducéne 
2007; Davies and Welsby 2020). The journey, however, was evi- 
dently very gruelling: 

As for other matters, I journeyed beyond al-Maris and ar- 


rived at Aswan. My horse (hisdni) was covered in dust (and 
exhausted). (31r:4—5) 


For God’s sake, encourage one of your group to come to 
me, for my horse is weak and I cannot come to you. 
(31v:2-3) 


What I wish to inform you of is that I have arrived in As- 
wan and both I and the horse (al-hisan) are exhausted. 
(371r:4-5) 


Horses were sometimes transported by boat, as seen in the 
following passage from 37: 


Come only in a boat (markab). Do not bring a horse (faras). 
When you come down (the river), take my horse and go 
back up (the river). (37v:7-9) 
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The writer of letter 30 indicates that he hired the services 
of a muleteer: 

I hired a muleteer (mukari) and travelled to the person who 

is his (the commander’s?) lieutenant (kalifatuhu). (30v:6) 

For rapid travel, camels were used, as seen in letter 30, in 
which the writer describes his hot pursuit of runaway servants: 

After the flight of the servant, I rode a Nubian camel 

throughout the day and night and I did not rely on any of 

the servants to undertake the search for them. (30v:2-3) 

The Muslim merchants preferred to avoid travelling during 
the fast of Ramadan: 

The only reason I did not come to you after you arrived 

was that I wanted to spend the fast of Ramadan with my 

family. (30v:1) 

Letter 34 refers to a caravanserai (kan), which appears to 
have been used by visiting merchants on their travels: 

On another matter, I have sent to you by the conveyer of 

this letter (muisil hada al-kitab) a ratl of blue wool (stif ’az- 


raq) to the caravanserai (kan) of Fath the dyer (al-sabbag), 
(34r:7-8) 


4.6. The Structure of the Letters 


4.6.1. Opening 


Letter 35 opens with the abbreviation 4... basmala rather than 
the full formula. 

Letter 31, which is addressed to a dignitary, opens with the 
present tense verb elel ‘I inform’, which is a feature of the letters 


to eparchs: 
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ey! Geet SY 52 bpm ele 
‘I inform my honourable master, the most illustrious el- 
der...’ (311r:2) 


Most letters of this group, however, open with the formula 
ls ‘(This is) my letter’, e.g., 
se Fly yy Ve Be Sl 


‘(This is) my letter to my honourable master, my friend and 
brother, ‘Ali.’ (34r:3) 


Sass Me Be ely Sey Al Sol 


‘(This is) my letter to my brother and my lord, the dearest 
person to me.’ (35r:2) 


oss olets ey Je eI gl gts 


‘(This is) my letter to my brother Kalil and my brother 
‘Utman and ‘Umar.’ (371r:2-3) 


Se, Me ially Sully b A obs 


‘(This is) my letter to you, my father, who is dear to me.’ 
(38r:2) 


Se lly Sly Sd obs” 


‘(This is) my letter to you, my father, who is dear to me.’ 
(39r:2) 


Letter 29 opens with the formula ¢\J\) --S ‘I have written 
to you’, which has a similar sense to JJ! (sts: 


‘I have written to you, my son, who is dear to me, the com- 
mander (at) Ibrim.’ (29r:2) 
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Letter 36 opens with the report of the arrival of a letter: 
one ty gle gilvey alll dole 8SG! fire delet! OLS Ol 


‘The letter of the lieutenant MaSal Ankara, may God keep 
him safe, has reached me by the hand of his servants.’ 
(36r:2-3) 


Letter 40 opens with a request for news: 

Lge sled bal cla iped ASLAN Ge Sl 

‘I (write to) ask about your news, for it would make me 

happy to hear something of this that I would treasure.’ 

(40:2) 

The addressee is addressed by various titles expressing re- 
spect and affection, as seen in the examples above. The titles of 
the addressees of letters 31 and 34, who are dignitaries, include 
the term hadra ‘presence’. The kinship terms (¢.J\, ‘my father’ and 
ever ‘my brother/brother’ are likely metaphorical expres- 
sions of endearment. The term (¢.U, ‘my son’ in the opening for- 
mula of 29 may be a genuine kinship relationship. Alternatively, 
it could be a term of endearment to a person who is younger than 
the sender. The phrase .¢.J, occurs twice in a list of greetings at 
the end of 34 (v:1, 2), where it seems indeed to be a kinship 
relationship. It is relevant to note, however, that in 17, which is 
a letter from the eparch Uruwi, the eparch addresses the Muslim 
merchant in the opening formula as (ss. Here it is difficult to 
interpret the word as a genuine kinship relation. There is always 
the possibility, however, that the orthography is defective and 
sly ‘my father’ was intended. 

The blessings after the addressee’s title are similar to those 


in the letters of the correspondence with the eparch. The first 
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formula is ‘may God prolong his/your/their life’ (ol4 aU! JibI, Jbl 
lola aUl, SL, al JWI, wali, a) JWbI). This is followed by an assort- 
ment of further blessings, which vary according to the status of 
the addressee. Letters to dignitaries typically have blessings ex- 
pressing wishes for the preservation of the addressee’s high of- 
fice, e.g., 
Laltey gitar Sy [gaty Laling Leyaw eloly ola, alll JUbI 
‘May God prolong his life and cause his exaltedness, his 


splendour and his power to endure, and crush his enviers 
and enemies.’ (34r:3-4) 


oli And) 4 ores ody elols ola a) SLI 


‘May God prolong his life and cause to endure his strength, 
his elevation, his ascendance and his splendour.’ (35r:2-3) 


4.6.2. Closure 


The letters of this group close with the three formulaic elements 
that are found in the correspondence with the eparch, namely (i) 
the hamdala, (ii) blessings on the prophet Muhammad and (iii) 
the hasbala. In 29, only the hasbala occurs. In 30, the blessings 


on the prophet are omitted. 


5. LEGAL DOCUMENTS 


5.1. Document 44: Lease of Land (Rajab 518 AH/ 
August 1124 AD)! 


This document records a lease by a certain Rahma ibn Sa‘id, from 
a man called Dani ibn Kannan, of shares of land in Dani’s estate 
(igta), which was assigned to him by ‘the office of the (Fatimid) 
ruler’ (diwan al-sultan). The sheet of paper on which the docu- 
ment was written also contains letter 38, which was addressed to 
Dani ibn Kannan. Letter 38 is likely to have been written first, 
with the address on the verso, and the legal document 44 was 
subsequently written in the space under the address. In the legal 
document, Dani has the gentilic al-Sakriyabi. This relates to Wadi 
al-Sakriyabi, which is mentioned in an Arabic document from the 
Ottoman period found at Qasr Ibrim (Hinds and Sakkout 1986, 
document no. 27). In this Ottoman document, Wadi al-Sakriyabi 
is said to be min ‘amal 7Ibrim ‘in the administrative district of Ib- 
rim’. In letter 38, Dani has the title al-‘aqid, which appears to 
have denoted a ‘military officer’. In Fatimid Egypt, an ’iqta‘ typi- 
cally consisted of agricultural land leased to a military grantee 
(muqta‘) for a sum of money payable to the treasury (see 89.16). 

It is indicated in document 44 that the estate was located 


on the island of >Abi Faris lying ‘to the west of the border of 


‘I published a preliminary edition of this document in Khan (2013). 
Several of the readings in the present edition differ from those of the 
preliminary edition. 


©2024 Geoffrey Khan, CC BY-NC 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0391.05 
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Nubia’ (4 4J! 1+ -» Gl). This seems to indicate that the estate 
was on one of the islands in the area of the first cataract of the 
Nile lying to the west of the border of Nubia, which was situated 
at the village of al-Qasr on the east bank of the Nile just south of 
Bilaq (Philae; 82.5.4). The iqta‘ estate, which was bestowed by 
the Fatimid government, must have been outside of Nubian ter- 
ritory. 

The ‘office of the ruler’ (diwdn al-sultan) was presumably 
the diwan al-’iqta‘at, which is mentioned by al-Makziimi (Kitab 
al-Minhdj, 70). 

The lessee leased “three shares from twenty-four shares in 
total, held in common.” This division into twenty-four shares is 
connected with the laws of inheritance, in which the shares of 
the heirs are calculated in twenty-fourths (Grohmann, APEL I, 
172). This lease of land from an ’igta‘ was a form of subletting, 
whereby the lessee had right to three parts out of twenty-four of 
the income on the land. 

The lessor, Dani ibn Kannan, was evidently not resident on 
the land. The fragmentary address of letter 38 reads “[The land] 
of Maris... to the leader Dani ibn Kannan,” which suggests that 
Dani was resident in Maris. This would explain why the docu- 
ment containing 38 and 44 was found in Qasr Ibrim. Further- 
more, Wadi al-Sakriyabi, to which Dani’s nisba relates, was situ- 
ated within the administrative district of Ibrim. A mugqta‘ fre- 
quently lived away from his ’igta‘ (Rabie 1972, 63). We have 
here, therefore, the case of a Fatimid military officer resident in 
Nubia. The writer of letter 38 to Dani calls himself in the address 
“his (i.e., Dani’s) son (waladihi), Muhammad ibn ?Abii Hayy.” The 
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fact that the writer was called Muhammad indicates that he was 
a Muslim. This may imply that Dani was a Muslim. The term 
walad, however, is often used in the letters as a polite metaphor- 
ical term to designate somebody of subordinate status, so Dani 
may have been a Nubian Christian, which is what his name sug- 
gests. If so, then we would have here a case of a Nubian resident 
in Nubia who served as a Fatimid military officer. 

The letter 38, which mentions agriculture, is presumably 
referring to the cultivation of the ?igta‘ in question. 

The lease is for a period of one year “beginning in (the Cop- 
tic month of) Kihak (December—January).” The name Kihak is a 
variant name of the Coptic month name Koiak, which is also spelt 
‘us in Arabic. The use of a Coptic month to specify the start date 
was due to the fact that the collection of land tax (karaj) was 
calculated according to the kardji year, which corresponded to 
the Coptic solar year consisting of 365 days. The Muslim lunar 
(hilali) year was shorter than the kardji year by approximately 
eleven days. Thirty-three lunar years corresponded to thirty-two 
solar years (Ibn Mammati [d. 606 AH/1209 AD], Kitab Qawanin 
al-Dawawin, 358). Land tax (kardj) related to agricultural produce 
and was collected seasonally at the time of the harvest, i.e., ac- 
cording to the solar year. The administration of the karaj, how- 
ever, worked with lunar years. In order to prevent complications, 
the solar year was periodically brought into line with the lunar 
year. This was achieved by disregarding one solar year every 
thirty-three lunar years. The operation was termed 4.J! 3 
ASS! AS J i>|>2)\ (al-QalqaSandi [d. 821 AH/1418 AD], Subh 
al-A‘Sa, XIII:54-55). The last tahwil of the Fatimid period was 
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undertaken by al-’Afdal ibn Badr al-Jamali in 501 AH/1107-8 
AD. Before this, it had been neglected for about 132 years, with 
the result that the lunar year had overtaken the solar year by four 
years. The Fatimids failed to issue an order for a tahwil when it 
fell due in 534 AH/1139-40 AD, which resulted in a two-year 
gap between the lunar year and the kardji year in 567 AH/1171- 
72 AD after the fall of the Fatimid régime (Rabie 1972, 133-34). 
Letter 38, which is addressed to Dani ibn Kannan and is written 
on the back of the sheet, relates to cultivation and mentions that 
the harvest will be in the month of Baramhat, i.e., the Coptic 
month corresponding to March-April. 

In line 7, it is stated that the lessor received the rent from 
the lessee in full ((3\, Lb). In line 8, however, it is indicated that 
the lessor allowed the lessee to pay in instalments. The phraseol- 
ogy referring to receipt in full must be a slavish use of a fixed 
formula that was not appropriate in this particular case. A similar 
contradiction of a formula expressing full receipt with the reality 
of only a partial receipt is found in the acknowledgement docu- 
ment 47v. 

The structure of document 44 corresponds broadly to that 
of extant documents of lease from Fatimid Egypt (Khan 1993a, 


143-47). The components consist of: 


1. Basmala 

2. Opening formula 
The document opens with the formula 556 -~ gd’ >| 
‘so-and-so leased from so-and-so’. Muslim legal documents 
were declarative instruments. The transactions were de- 


scribed in an objective style with the parties referred to 


PV 
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in the third person. In documents of lease, the transaction 
is written from the point of view of the lessee 
(al-musta’jir). 

Most extant documents of lease from the Fatimid 
period open with a demonstrative pronoun: >| le \is 
Od6 cy» od ‘this is what so-and-so leased from so-and-so’. 
This is the case also in contemporary documents of sale, 
which typically open 9 y+ od’ 6241 Le \4s ‘this is what 
so-and-so bought from so-and-so’. The formula with the 
demonstrative pronoun is likely to be the original one. 
The demonstrative pronoun and the objective style arose 
from the fact that the legal formularies had their roots in 
monumental types of legal text, which were originally in- 
tended for public display. The demonstrative pronoun 
originally referred to the object on which the text was 
inscribed. The exophoric reference of the demonstrative 
of the original monumental formula to a surrounding 
physical structure on which an inscription was written 
was subsequently transferred to the textual object of a 
document (Khan 2019). Documents of lease that open di- 
rectly with the verb >\..| are attested in other sources 
(Khan 1993a, 143). 

Identification of the parties 

Identification of the property that is leased 
Specification of the period of lease 
Amount of rent and terms of payment 
Constituent acts of the transaction 
Warranty 
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The documents lack the following components that are 


characteristic of documents of lease: 


Validity formula (4 >. 3,1 ‘with a valid lease’) 

Specification of the rights of the lessee 

Indication that the parties separated physically after the 
transaction 

Confirmation that the transaction was witnessed 


Witness clauses 


The lack of witness clauses is surprising. The validity of a 
legal transaction was dependent on it being witnessed by accred- 
ited witnesses (‘udil). Documents of lease typically include auto- 
graph testimonies of witnesses consisting of a declaration that the 
witness has testified to the acknowledgement by the lessor and 
the lessee of the contents of the document, e.g., \ 3! de odb 4¢4 
4d las > linelly >I ‘so-and-so testified to the acknowledgement 
of the lessor and the lessee of what is in it’ (Khan 1993a, 147). 
The lack of witness clauses may reflect that the doucument was 
a copy of an original that was made as private record. 

The structure of the warranty clause in the document re- 
quires some comment, since it contains an archaism for the pe- 
riod. 

The structure of Arabic legal formulas developed over time. 
Major changes were made in the Abbasid period. The changes 
originated for the most part in the Abbasid heartlands in Iraq in 
formularies that were developed by Islamic legal scholars. The 
new Arabic formulaic structures were disseminated across the Is- 
lamic world (Khan 1994). They were first introduced in the Ab- 


basid heartlands in Iraq and the eastern Islamic provinces, then 
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spread westwards to Egypt. As a consequence of this process of 
development, the formulae of documents in peripheral geograph- 
ical areas were liable to preserve at a particular historical period 
archaic features that had been replaced in more central areas. 
This is reflected not only in the aforementioned movement of for- 
mulae from the Islamic heartlands in the east to Egypt in the 
west, but also within Egypt itself. 

Previous research on medieval Arabic legal documents 
from Egypt has shown that innovations that appear in legal doc- 
uments in the political centre in Fustat and Cairo are not found 
at the same period in documents from Upper Egypt, which pre- 
serve more archaic structures (Khan 1993a, 7-55). 

The first cataract of the Nile was on the periphery of the 
Islamic world. According to the trends in the development of for- 
mulae described above, the Arabic legal documents written there 
would be expected to preserve features that had been replaced in 
the political centre in Fustat and Cairo. This is indeed reflected 
by the warranty clause in document 44, which has preserved an 
early feature that is no longer found in legal documents further 
north in Egypt. 

Document 44 contains (in lines 9-11) the following war- 


ranty formula against a claim from a third party: 
ct gh epee alll 561 gUaLSI gly > ope Spo oye ygSbedl pbenell Spal Led 
Le al Gy prlly eS OLS cy gid Ihe cle IS gl LI oe Je! 
wgilersy palwell ty 5 fe dash 
‘Whatever claim comes upon the aforementioned lessee 


from the Office of the Ruler, may God strengthen his vic- 
tory, or from anybody, it is the duty of Dani ibn Kannan to 
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clear it and pay him what is required by the law of the 

legal instruments of the Muslims and their warranty.’ 

It is significant that the government ‘Office of the Ruler’ is 
presented in the warranty as a potential source of a claim. This 
would, therefore, be a guarantee against an objection by the gov- 
ernment to the subletting of land of the ’iqta‘. 

The earliest documentary attestation of such a warranty 
clause is found in a document datable to the middle of the second 
century AH/eighth century AD from Khurasan (145 AH/762 AD; 
Khan 2007, 141-43, document 25): 


Olay poe be SE hed ok gh pad! ee oe AST 21 Led 

‘Whatever claim comes upon you from "Ibrahim or any- 

body else, it is my duty to clear it with whatever (is neces- 

sary), be it difficult (for me to pay) or easy.’ 

Such warranties are characteristic of transactions of sale or 
leases of landed property. The formula of this document from 
Khurasan is close to the formula of the warranty clause of docu- 
ments of sale that is recommended by the second-century Iraqi 
jurists. °Abi Hanifa (d. 150 AH/767 AD) and °Abi Yiisuf Ya‘qitib 
(d. 182 AH/798 AD) proposed the following formula: 


WS Gee OB Gp OE ded Spo oye BUS Ld OM Ee ODE Sol Led 


‘Whatever claim is made against so-and-so son of so-and- 
so, it is the duty of so-and-so son of so-and-so to clear that 
or return the price.’* 


? This has been preserved in al-Tahawi’s Kitab al-Surit al-Kabir (ed. 
Wakin 1972, Text 21). 
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The formula of Yusuf ibn Kalid (d. 189 AH/805 AD) and 
his pupil Hilal ibn Yahya was (Wakin 1972, Text 21): 


‘Whatever claim is made against this house, it is the duty 

of so-and-so son of so-and-so to clear all that.’ 
The elements of the warranty clause that were developed by the 
jurists in Iraq can be traced to pre-Islamic sources. The use of the 
term kalds in sense of ‘clearing’ or ‘cleansing’ a transaction of 
third-party claims has numerous semantic parallels in legal doc- 
uments of the pre-Islamic Near East. These include documents 
written in Greek, Aramaic and Akkadian, the earliest being Mid- 
dle Babylonian and Middle Assyrian Akkadian texts.° It is partic- 
ularly remarkable that the Arabic term kalds itself is attested in 
Nabatean legal documents datable to the first century AD (Yadin 
et al. 2002, documents nos. 1, 2 and 3; also p. 227). 

The Egyptian jurist al-Tahawi (d. 321 AH/933 AD) modi- 
fied the formula slightly, notably by replacing the term kalds 
‘clearing’ with different phraseology (Wakin 1972, § I 2.0): 


ONG op ONE LS eld Lie tele ay Le 8 ODE Gy ODE Ayal Las 
> ep CUD gh acl ats be pel 


‘Whatever claim is made against so-and-so son of so-and- 
so with regard to that which this sale concerns... it is the 
duty of so-and-so son of so-and-so to deliver whatever debt 
he owes with regard to that.’ 


3 See Frantz-Murphy (1988); Greenfield (1992b; 1992a); Yaron (1958). 
For further details, see Khan (1994, 212-14). 
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The term kalds was still retained, however, by the jurist 
al-Saraksi (d. 448 AH/1056 AD; Kitab al-Mabsit, XXX:173), who 
was active in Central Asia in the fifth century AH/eleventh cen- 
tury AD: 

ANE OM op ODE Leb IU! ode 3 Spo oy Od Gy ODE Sol Les 

a decliag oe 

‘Whatever claim is made against so-and-so son of so-and- 

so with regard to this house, it is the duty of so-and-so son 

of so-and-so to clear it by delivering it to him.’ 

The term kalds is not used in the warranty formulas of later 
jurists, including that of al-Marginani (sixth century AH/twelfth 
century AD) in his work al-Fatawa al-Zahiriyya. Al-Marginani, like 
al-Saraksi, was active in Central Asia (Khan 1993a, 49-51). 

Warranty clauses in documents of sale of buildings or 
landed property opening with the phrase md ’adraka fulan ibn 
fulan and using the term kalds to refer to the duty of the seller to 
clear claims of a third party are not attested in Egyptian docu- 
ments before the third century AH/ninth century AD. The earliest 
case I am aware of is BAU 11 (276 AH/889 AD, Fayytim): 

ea gtlll ye HEY dels gh dale Soo oye Lad) 3 oR yp ODE Spal Led 

bee BL OB Ey OD) ajY edliiy AUS (odes 

‘Should any claim be made against so-and-so the son of so- 

and-so with respect to this purchase by way of attachment 

or right due to any person... the clearing and execution of 


that is the obligation of so-and-so the son of so-and-so, 
whatever it may amount to.’ 
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The term kalds in the second half of the formula is, how- 
ever, attested in a document of sale of animals that is datable to 
the 150s AH/760s-770s AD (Ragib 2006, no. XV): 


Legere cpa oy ppl Le celeb Spi GoW oye el Leal gli 
‘If any person claims these two cows, then it is the duty of 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Sulayman to clear them (of claims).’ 
The use of the term kalds is attested in documents from Up- 
per Egypt down to the fifth century AH/tenth century AD, e.g., 
APEL 72 (460 AH/1068 AD, ?Asyit): 


aly be ally lS Le oplF ee wld Le le ol 
‘It is the duty of this seller to clear it, whatever it is and 
whatever it may amount to.’ 

Documents from al-Fustat at this period, however, do not 
use the term but rather exhibit a warranty formula that is based 
on the one recommended by al-Tahawi. This reflects the fact that 
the documents from the Upper Egyptian countryside were more 
conservative of earlier traditions than those of the Egyptian cap- 
ital (Khan 1993a, 26-28, 51-55). 

Now, returning to the lease in document 44 from Qasr Ib- 
rim, we have noted that the warranty clause contains the term 
kalds to express the clearing of claims. Against the background of 
the development of the formula of the warranty clause that has 
just been described, we see that the Ibrim document, written in 
518 AH/1124 AD, is the latest document attested so far that pre- 
serves this term. This formulaic archaism can be interpreted as 
reflecting the peripheral position in the Islamic world of the prov- 


enance of the document. 
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Another attestation of the term kalds in the warranty of a 
legal document from Qasr Ibrim has been preserved in the frag- 
mentary document 1978 _B10_08A-09% (not included in this ed- 
ited corpus): [...] aoe silos colt [...] ‘its execution, its war- 


ranty and its cleansing’. 


5.2. Document 45: Lease of a Boat (566 AH/1170 
AD) 


This document records the lease of a boat by two Muslim digni- 
taries from a Christian. The two Muslim lessees have elaborate 
titles and are identified as accredited witnesses: 

The two elders, the notable (al-makin) Guardian of the 

Dynasty (wali al-dawla) >Abi al-‘Umar Hibat Allah ibn 

al-Hasan ibn Ibrahim ibn Tal‘a and the dignitary (al-wajih) 

Glory of the Dynasty (jalal al-dawla) ?Abi al-Husayn ‘Ali 

ibn *Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Nahray, the two certified wit- 

nesses of the border town of Aswan (45:2-3) 

The titles containing the element al-dawla indicate that 
they had some kind of affiliation to a government office. For the 
origin of such titles, see Rosenthal (2012). 

The lessor and owner of the boat is identified as Siraj ibn 
Mario, the Christian from al-Muqurra (al-Muqurri). 

The boat is identified as a zallaj, which literally means ‘glid- 
ing (boat)’. The two Muslims hired the boat in order to conduct 
trade in the region that was open to the Muslims between the 


first and second cataracts, referred to in the document as 


* Object number 78.2.20/7, registration number 79/276; provenance 
LC1-17 Room 2, below floor 1; size 7 x 6 cm. 
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al-islamiyya (written 4.5). It is stated that the zallaj had the 
capacity of a load of one hundred and fifty irdabbs. Al-?Idfiiwi (d. 
748 AH/1347 AD; al-Tali‘ al-Sa‘id, 26) refers to a ‘large zallaj that 
had a capacity of two thousand irdabbs of sugar’ ( a be LAY; 
Le 203)I Hl). The zallaj in document 45, with a capacity of one 
hundred and fifty irdabbs, was clearly smaller. It was also smaller 
than boats referred to in many of the letters of the corpus by the 
term markab (pl. marakib). These were larger boats that carried a 
greater number of passengers. 

After a detailed description of the components of the zalldj, 
the document states that the purpose of the lease is to transport 
goods “to the border of the region where Muslims have the right 
to travel (al-islamiyya),” from Bilaq (Philae) to the Island of Mi- 
chael (jazirat Mik@il) in the Land of the Nubians. Bilaq was iden- 
tified by the medieval geographers as the last town before the 
Nubian border and the first navigable point south of the first cat- 
aract (Seignobos 2010, 14-15). The Island of Michael, which was 
known in Nubian as Meinarti, lay just north of the second cata- 
ract. 

The period of the lease is three months “beginning in Kihak 
(10th December-8th January) and ending on the last day of 
>AmSir (9th March), the Coptic months, within the year 566 AH 
(1170 AD) with the stipulation that they sail downstream from 
the Island of Michael on the first day of Baramhat (10th March), 
the Coptic month” (45:8-9). The rent for this period is specified 
as fifteen dinars (45:10). 

After a description of the constituent acts of the transac- 


tion, a condition is added that if they stayed in the Island of 
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Michael later than the beginning of Baramhat, they would have 
to pay a proportion of their cargo to the lessor as a penalty. 

Then follows an indication of taxation duty (maks): “Duty 
was not liable on it going upstream, but was liable on it going 
downstream, in accordance with customary practice” (45:15- 
16). 

The transaction is stated to have been made and witnessed 
“in the border town of Aswan on the 20th day of the month of 
Rabi‘ I of the year 566 (1st December 1170 AD)” (45:19). 

There follow then two autograph witness clauses. 

The following components can be identified in the structure 


of the documents: 


e 


Basmala 

2. Opening formula 

This opens with a demonstrative pronoun: 96 >| Ls |is 
or’ ¢ ‘this is what so-and-so leased from so-and-so’, 
which is the usual opening of leases in the Fatimid period. 


Identification of the parties 


> 


Identification of the item leased and the purpose of the 
lease 

Specification of the period of lease 

Amount of rent and terms of payment 

Constituent acts of the transaction 

Validity formula: Less \sis Lge >Y\ tics ‘the lessor 
made a valid contract with them’ (45r:16) 


PNA 


9. Confirmation that the transaction was witnessed, specify- 
ing the place and date 


10. Autograph witness clauses. 
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Under each of the witness clauses, there is a cipher which 
can be tentatively read as 4+ ,b _.s ‘on its date’. In each case it 
appears to have been written by a different hand from that of the 
witness. This is evidently an example of secondary verification of 
the testimony of the witnesses, known as Sahdda ‘ala Sahdda ‘tes- 
tifying to a testimony’. One of the functions of this was to sup- 
plement the primary witnesses whenever there was some element 
within a contract, or added to it, that might weaken the contract 
or expose it to a claim. The secondary witnesses strengthened the 
validity of the contract (Wakin 1972, 68-69). Another example 
of secondary witnessing is seen in the Fatimid contract of sale 
published in Khan (to appear 2024), where the clause Gus sé 
alJl, 4as/|) £U3 ‘This was witnessed in my presence, and my trust is 
in God’ is written under each of the witness clauses. 

The document lacks a component that indicates the physi- 
cal separation of the parties and a warranty, which are found in 


some leases of the Fatimid period. 


5.3. Document 46 Recto: Document of Testimony 


Item 46 of the corpus is a sheet containing two legal documents. 
The document on the recto is a testimony opening >,¢2J\ 1g 
LA |4e 3 Yyenell ‘The witnesses named in this document bore 
testimony’. The document on the verso is a document of sale 
opening (¢ +4! ls |4se ‘This is what X bought’. 

The text on the left side of the document of testimony has 
been lost, whereas no text has been lost from the document of 
sale. This may suggest that the testimony was written first and 


later, after the document became damaged, the sheet was re-used 
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to write the text of the document of sale on the verso on the sur- 
viving writing material. For this reason, the testimony is consid- 
ered to be the recto and the document of sale the verso. 

The testimony and the documents of sale relate to different 
transactions. 

Since the text of the testimony on the recto is fragmentary, 
the details of the transaction that it records are obscure in places. 
The surviving text of the document includes the phrase 45,4 
b455 dol daw ‘a valid, effective, operative partnership 
(Sarika)’ (46r:31). The witness clauses at the end of the document 
refer to “the acknowledgement by the seller and the buyer.” This 
indicates that the transaction was a sale of property as a partner- 
ship. There appear to have been two sellers. The name of one of 
these is given as Muhammad, son of the commander, Kanz 
al-Dawla ?Abi al-Makarim Hibat Allah at the beginning of the 
document (46r:3). This was the Kanz al-Dawla Muhammad, who 
appears in the family tree of holders of the office of Kanz 
al-Dawla in §3.4. The name of the second person is lost in the 
lacuna at the end of line 3, but it must have been Galyiin ibn 
Sulayman ibn Galyiin, who is mentioned later in the document 
(46r:7), where it is stated that he has been “named in this docu- 
ment.” He is said to be from the village of Dendur, which was 
situated in Lower Nubia on the west bank of the Nile between 
Aswan and Qasr Ibrim. This person is the buyer in the document 
of sale on the verso, where his name is given as Galyiin ibn Sulay- 
man al-Kanzi (46v:2). 

Both sellers, therefore, were Kanzis and at least one had 


settled within Lower Nubia. The property that is sold is said to 
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be “in the possession of them both, not in the possession of one 
of the two of them” (46r:6), which indicates that the sellers them- 
selves were in partnership. The purpose of the transaction was 
evidently to bring a further person into the partnership. This ap- 
pears to have been “Papay, the daughter of Ampata, the Christian 
woman” (46r:9), to whom shares of the property were sold. 

As far as can be inferred from the fragmentary text, several 
plots of land were involved in this transaction of sale, though 
they are treated as a single lot in the sale. These plots appear to 
have been situated in the region of the town of Aswan, which is 
mentioned in 46r:18. The first of these is said to ‘border on (lit- 
erally: bend towards) the land of Nubia on the west’ (_J| G pul, 
wl a 4 gJ| 4) and border on the Nile in the east (46r:11-12). 
A village is mentioned with a name that could be read as sls 
and identified with the village of Hindawi south of Aswan (Sal- 
voldi and Geus 2017, 70). If this is correct, then the plot would 
be situated in Nubia. 

Its length is “nine cubits, according to (the length of) cubit 
that is in current use (dira‘ al-‘amal)” (46r:10). This type of cubit 
is referred to in many Egyptian sources. According to al-Maqrizi 
(Kitat, 1:380), it was equivalent to the so-called Hasimi cubit, 
which was introduced by the Abbasids during the reign of 
al-Mansur (136-58 AH/754-75 AD). Hinz (1955, 55) calculates 
its length as approximately 66.5 cm. For references to dirda‘ 
al-‘amal in the medieval sources, see Grohmann (1954, 173-74). 

Included in the sale are watering places (wird 46r:21) and 
a building with an upper and lower floor. The rights of the prop- 
erty include the right to drink from its water well (4. 2 -~ ©,5, 
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46r:24) and the right of access to all its amenities. The transac- 
tion includes also “four cows and two bulls and... forty head of 
riding animals” (46r:26-27). 

Al-Tahawi gives models of documents that were used in or- 
der to admit another person into a partnership (Sarika) in the 
ownership of a property (ed. Wakin 1972, IV 8.0). These do not 
correspond to the formulary of 46 recto, which is a document of 
testimony (Sahdda). 

When a person bought a property, two documents were 
drawn up. One of these is what is referred to as the ’asl ‘origin, 
base, foundation’, i.e., a foundational certificate of his ownership. 
This is a document of sale written from the perspective of the 
buyer, opening o>8 <4) L |is ‘this is what so-and-so bought’. 
The second of these was a document of Sahdda ‘a document tes- 
tifying in his support to the validity of his ownership’. 

Many such documents of Sahada from the Middle Ages are 
extant. They typically open with the formula 9,0! s,geJl 1g 
Ore 51a) (de .. CLS! |e +! ‘The witnesses at the end of this doc- 
ument have borne testimony... to the acknowledgement of so- 
and-so’ or slight variants of this. Examples of Sahadda documents 
relating to the transfer of property include Vienna: National Li- 
brary 10254 (ed. Thung 2006, 66-67). Such documents can be 
considered to record acts of secondary witnessing (Sahdda ‘ala 
Sahada) in order to strengthen the protection of the contract 
against claims (Wakin 1972, 68-70). Al-Tahawi (III, al-Buyi‘, 
12.0-12.2) recommends that such sahada documents contain a 
copy of the full text of the ’asl document and the names of its 


witnesses. 
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Our document 46 recto is, therefore, a document of second- 
ary witnessing strengthening the validity of a primary asl docu- 


ment of partnership, which is not extant. 


5.4. Document 46 Verso: Document of Sale 


This document records the purchase of a plot of land by Galyan 
ibn Sulayman al-Kanzi from Fakr ibn Furayj ibn Mina al-’Isam- 
nawi. As we have seen, Galyiin ibn Sulayman was a partner in 
the partnership recorded on the recto. 

Galyiin bought “seven cubits, (measured) in the cubit of the 
elbow (dird‘ al-mirfaq), held in common (musa), of all the land 
known as Sabb Salil in the east opposite the village known as 
Murwa” (46v:5-7). The latter could perhaps be identified with 
the village of Murwaw (Salvoldi and Geus 2017, 70), situated 
between Aswan and Qasr Ibrim on the west bank of the Nile. If 
this is correct, then the plot would be situated in Nubia. 

The term musa‘ ‘held in common’, which is generally used 
in reference to shares of property, was inserted as an addition 
above the line. This term indicates that the seven cubits consti- 
tuted a share of the whole plot and that this share was not a dis- 
crete portion but rather a share in joint ownership. The same is 
likely to apply to the nine cubits of the plot mentioned in the 
document of testimony on the recto. 

The southern boundary “extends to a piece of land known 
(by the name) of the aforementioned purchaser recently” (46v:7— 
8). This suggests that the transaction recorded in this document 
extended Galyiin’s ownership of land. “The eastern boundary ex- 


tends to the desert and the western boundary extends to the Nile” 
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(46v:10-11). This indicates that the plot was located on the east 
bank of the Nile. 

The rights of the property acquired by the purchaser in- 
clude the right to drink from its water well (46v:11-12). 

The formula of the document conforms broadly to that of 
documents of sale of the period. It does not contain an explicit 
warranty clause, but the warranty is covered by the generic state- 
ment “according to the requirements of the condition of sale of 
the Muslims, and their warranties and stipulations (egies 
webs y33)” (46v:20-21). 


5.5. Document 47: An Acknowledgement of a Debt 


and Testimonies 


The recto of 47 contains an acknowledgement document (iqrdr). 
A document of acknowledgement records a formal recognition of 
rights on the part of a declarant (al-muqirr) to a beneficiary 
(al-mugarr lahu) regarding an object of recognition (al-mugarr 
bihi). This gained legal validity due to its being made in the pres- 
ence of accredited witnesses. This type of document appears to 
have been based on pre-Islamic models (Khan 1994, 204-12). 

In the ’igrar on 47 recto (dated Ramadan 515 AH/Novem- 
ber 1121 AD), ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Hasan, the trader (al-jallab), 
acknowledged that he owed Merki ibn Abram one and a half 
dinars. Merki, who, judging by his name, was a Nubian, is stated 
to have been a freedman of the judge ?Abii al-Kayr *Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn al-Zubayr. This 
judge belongs to the Bant Zubayr, a prominent family of judges 


in the Fatimid period, some of whose members are mentioned in 
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other documents of the corpus (see §3.4). The sender of 21, ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Qadi al-RaSid ‘Ali ibn al-Zubayr, was the grandson 
of the judge Abii al-Kayr "Ibrahim. 

The verso of 47 contains two testimonies instigated by the 
creditor Merki ibn Abram in connection with the complicated re- 
covery of the debt owed to him. The testimonies open with the 
formula el.) 2 5S (J4¢4! “Merki ibn Abram called me to witness’ 
and are written by an accredited witness. 

The first testimony declares that Merki ‘has received in full’ 
(Bswly 2,3 47V:2) a debt that is owed by ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Hasan, 
and released him fully from this debt. This is qualified, however, 
by the statement that the debtor only “paid a quarter of a dinar 
and an eighth of gold,” i.e., not the full debt of one and a half 
dinars. The statements of full receipt were presumably taken slav- 
ishly from the fixed formula of receipts and then this was quali- 
fied. 

The second testimony declares that Merki “has received in 
full from ‘Abd Allah, a freedman, substituting for his father, a 
quarter, a sixth and an eighth of a dinar... on behalf of his debtor 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Hasan.” ‘Abd Allah was the son of ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibn Hasan, who paid on the latter’s behalf. Again Merki released 
his debtor “with a release of full receipt.” This is then qualified 
by the statement that his debtor still owed him the remaining 
quarter and two sixths of a dinar. The remainder of the document 
indicates that this release was made “after he (the creditor) had 
received a legal injunction (hukm) against him (the debtor) for 


the remainder,” which was ratified by an oath sworn by God. 
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Another witness finally adds a note in a different hand at 
the end of the document that he had witnessed everything that 
the other witness witnessed. This was, therefore, a Sahdada ‘ala 
Sahdada, i.e., a secondary act of witnessing. This second witness 
states that he was present at the receipt of the injunction against 
him (i.e., against the debtor) and “the injunction was written 
above” («| eos 5S). This presumably refers to the fact that 
in the document that contained the injunction, the injunction was 


written above and the witnesses added their signatures below. 


5.6. Document 48 Recto: Marriage Contract (23rd 
Rabi‘ I 484 AH/15th May 1091)° 


The recto of document 48 contains a marriage contract, which is 
written in a wide landscape type of format. The formula opens, 
after the basmala, as follows: 

‘This is what so-and-so (the bridegroom) granted to so-and- 

so (the bride) and married her with it’ (48r:2-3) 

This is referring to the bridal gift, known as saddq or mahr, 
which the bridegroom is obliged to give to the bride in consider- 
ation of the rights that a husband acquires over the wife. This is 
based on the Quran 4:4: du 3 gb cl le 5 ‘Give women their 
bridal gifts as a free offering’. 

According to Islamic law, a marriage contract is made be- 
tween the bridegroom and the bride’s wali, i.e., her ‘representative’ 


> An edition of document 48 was made by ‘Isa (2000). My reading dif- 
fers in a number of places. 
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or ‘guardian’. The wali is mentioned later in the document, where 
it is stated: 
The groom named in this document accepted from the rep- 
resentative (of the bride) named with him in it the contract 


of marriage mentioned in this document on the condition 
of the aforementioned endowment. (48r:9-10) 


This indicates that the groom undertook the constituent 
acts of the contract with the wali rather than the bride. It was the 
custom, however, for the bridal gift to be given to the bride and 
not to the wali (Schacht et al. 2012). 

The names of the bridegroom and the bride are given with 
a long genealogy, which indicates that the two were related: 

Bridegroom: Muhammad, known as °Abi ‘Abd Allah ibn 

Ismail ibn Husayn ibn *Ibrahim ibn Husayn {ibn °*Ib- 

rahim} ibn °Asfar ibn Maymiin ibn Baydis ibn Basin 

(48r:2) 

Bride: °>Umm al-Hasan ibnat ‘Ali ibn *Ahmad ibn Husayn 

ibn *Ibrahim ibn Husayn ibn °Asfar ibn Maymin ibn 

Baydiis ibn Bastin (48r:2-3) 

The second phrase ‘ibn Ibrahim’ in the geneaology of the 
bridegroom, which is enclosed in curly brackets, appears to be a 
dittography. It does not appear in the geneaology of the bride or 
in the genealogy of the son of the bridegroom on the verso 
(48v:3). 

The bridal gift was twenty-three dinars, but, as was the cus- 
tom, only a portion of this, viz. eight dinars, was paid at the time 
of the drawing up of the contract. The remainder would be paid 
after the passage of five years. The amount of the bridal gift and 


the terms of the postponed portion of the payment differ 
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considerably across the surviving medieval marriage contracts 
(Grohmann 1934, I:71-72; Mouton et al. 2013, 43-45). The sum 
of twenty-three dinars is in the lower half of the attested amounts 
of the bridal price in the documents, which can exceed 100 
dinars. The bride price in contract no. 5 of the corpus of marriage 
contracts from Damascus (ed. Mouton et al. 2013, 89-90), for 
example, is 110 dinars. 

The wali, i.e., the guardian of the bride who represented 
her, was “the noble preacher (al-Sarif al-katib) >Abi ‘Ali Muham- 
mad ibn Haydara ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan al-Husayni.” This 
man is mentioned by al-Idftiwi (d. 748 AH/1347 AD) in his 
al-Tali‘ al-Sa%d (414). Al’Idfiwi saw in Aswan a document writ- 
ten by him dated 527 AH/1132-33 AD. At that time he was ap- 
parently qadi of Qiis. According to Islamic law, the wali of the 
bride should be preferably her father. If the father is not alive or 
available, then the wali should be her paternal grandfather, or in 
his absence the nearest male relative in the male line.° If for any 
reason this is not possible, then the wali has to be a representative 
of the public authority, i.e., a representative of the qadi under 
whose authority the legal contract was made (Schacht et al. 
2012). This is the case in our document, where the wali was a 
dignitary who was not a relative of the bride, but was a repre- 
sentative of the judicial authority. 

We learn in 48r:12-13 that the wali Abi ‘Ali Muhammad 
ibn Haydara ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan al-Husayni was the son 


of the judge responsible for jurisdiction in Aswan, >Abi Turab 


° There were slight differences of opinion in the various schools of law; 
see Alrudainy et al. (2024, 35). 
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Haydara ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan al-Husayni, and that this 
judge authorised >Abi ‘Ali Muhammad to act as wali. The docu- 
ment also indicates that the judge °Abi Turab Haydara ibn 
al-Husayn was deputising for another son of his, the noble judge, 
leader of the Talibids in the southern sector of Upper Egypt 
(_JeY) tactl), “Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Haydara ibn 
al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan al-Husayni. According to Yaqiit (d. 626 
AH/1229 AD; Kitab Mu§am al-Buldan, III:408), the southern sec- 
tor of Upper Egypt was constituted by the region from Aswan to 
Akmim. 

The names of these judges reflect their affiliation to prom- 
inent Shi‘ite families. The nisba al-Husayni indicates descent from 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn ?Abi Talib, a grandson of the prophet Muham- 
mad. The Talibids were descendants of >Abi Talib, the father of 
‘Ali, the prophet’s cousin and son-in-law. The kunya >Abt Turab 
(literally: Father of Dust), in the name of the judge presiding over 
Aswan, was attributed to ‘Ali ibn °Abi Talib.” 

The authorisation of ?Abti ‘Ali Muhammad to act as wali 
was validated by witnesses (4U3 Je i,+ ‘that was witnessed’ 
48r:13). 

We learn from this that the marriage contract was drawn 
up within the jurisdiction of the judge of Aswan and not in Nubia. 
Although the judge authorised (adina, literally ‘permitted’ 
48r:12) the appointment of >Abi ‘Ali Muhammad as wali, the 
bride formally appointed him as her wali and this act of appoint- 


ment (tawkil) was witnessed (48r:8). 


7 See Sahih Muslim, https://sunnah.com/muslim:2409, accessed 8 
March 2024. 
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The contract closes with eight witness clauses. Marriage 
contracts frequently have more witness clauses than are usual in 
other types of contract, as is the case here. A marriage contract 
published by Abbott (1941) dated 336 AH/948 AD had 77 wit- 


nesses! 


5.7. Document 48 Verso: Acknowledgement (21st 
Sa‘ban 516 AH/25th October, 1122 AD) 


The verso of 48 contains an acknowledgement (igrar) by the son 
of the bridegroom of the marriage in the contract recorded on 
the recto. The son, who is called ‘Abd al-Husayn, acknowledges 
that he has received from his father four and a half dinars, “this 
being everything that is apportioned to him by right of his inher- 
itance from his mother... of the postponed portion of her bridal 
gift, which is certified as being owed to her by his father on the 
recto” (48v:4—-5). The ’igrar closes with five witness clauses. 
Three of the witnesses have the name al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan 
al-Husayni in their genealogy and so belong to the family of the 
wali mentioned on the recto. 

The *igrar was written in 516 AH/1122 AD, thirty-two 
years after the contract on the recto, which was written in 484 
AH/1091 AD. The reference to “the postponed portion of her 
bridal gift, which is certified as being owed to her by his father” 
indicates that the groom never paid this to his wife, although he 
undertook to do so in the contract on the recto five years after 
the date of the contract. Rapoport (2000) has drawn attention to 
the fact that medieval Egyptian documents show that husbands 


frequently did not pay the postponed portions of the bridal gift. 
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He argues that the specific dates for the deadline of payment 
mentioned in contracts are legal fictions intended to prevent the 
marriage from being nullified on the grounds of formal irregular- 
ities. In practice, it seems, women did not demand the postponed 
portion until the termination of the marriage contract. The prac- 
tice of postponing, therefore, is likely to have had the purpose of 
deterring husbands from unilateral divorces. Further evidence for 
this is adduced from Fatimid documents of marriage by Alru- 
dayny et al. (2023, 31). 

The son in our document receives from his father four and 
a half dinars from the total of the postponed payment, which was 
fifteen dinars. The marriage gift was deemed to be the property 
of the wife and was part of her estate after her death. As re- 
marked, in practice, women did not demand the postponed pay- 
ment until the termination of the contract. With the death of the 
woman the contract was terminated and, in the case of the situ- 
ation reflected by our document, it is the son, her heir, who has 
demanded the postponed payment. According to the document, 
this is “everything that is apportioned to him by right of his in- 
heritance from his mother.” It is not clear how the son’s inher- 
itance right to four and a half dinars from the fifteen dinars of 
the original postponed payment was calculated. According to Is- 
lamic law, the husband would have had the right to receive one 
quarter of his deceased wife’s estate, since there was a living son 
(Qur’an 4:12). 
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5.8. Document 49 Recto: Document concerning 
Division of Property after Divorce (Muharram 
429 AH/October-—November 1037 AD) 


The recto of 49 contains a document relating to a divorce be- 
tween Qérge ibn Yuhannis and Maryam ibnat Yuhannis. This is 
the first of a series of documents relating to the turbulent marital 
affairs of Maryam ibnat Yuhannis (50, 51, 52, 53). It is specified 
in some of the other documents that the two parties named in 49 
recto were Nubians. The name Qérge (4,8) appears to be an at- 
tempt to represent the Nubian name Georgi, a shortened form of 
Georgios.* Magqrizi in his al-Muqaffa al-Kabir (IV:227) refers to a 
Nubian called beds which indicates that a name with this form 
was in use elsewhere. In 49 verso, his name is spelt 43,,.8, which 
represents the medial /o/. In 50, the name is represented as &, > 
Jurayj, which is an Arabicised form of the same name. The doc- 
uments were drawn up under the jurisdiction of a Muslim qadi, 
presumably in Aswan or its vicinity. 

Unfortunately, the right side of the document has been torn 
away and this makes the interpretation of the full contents of the 
document difficult. 

At the top there is a note that indicates that the parties rec- 
ognised “in my presence,” i.e., the presence of the presiding 
judge, everything that is in the document (arses lapar (Sus 195,261 
LA! lis (3 L). The judge’s name is given as Hibat Allah ibn 
Makin ibn Hibat Allah ibn Faris ibn Hammad ibn Suwayd. A 


8 See http://www.medievalnubia.info/dev/index.php/Names, accessed 
8 March 2024. 
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similar note appears at the top of the marriage contract 51 recto, 
which was made before the same judge. 

The opening formula of the document is missing in the la- 
cuna on the right side, but it is likely that the document was a 
testimony (Sahdda) opening CLS [lis 51 opened! apgaJ) 1g5] 
‘The witnesses named at the end of this document have borne 
testimony’. The word OLN) is extant after the lacuna. At the end 
of the document only one witness clause has been preserved, but 
presumably others were written on the right side that is now lost. 
Several medieval documents of divorce that have been published 
are testimonies, e.g., Vienna: National Library 15311 (ed. Thung 
2006, 31), National Library 32302 (ed. Thung 2006, 27-28), Na- 
tional Library 3165 (ed. Grohmann and Khoury 1993, 42). 

It is recorded in the document that an argument and dis- 
pute (4ej;ley §>Li.) had occurred and then after a lacuna there is 
reference to a divorce (Sy). 

Qérge ibn Yuhannis made two claims against his wife. One 
of these (49r:8-9) relates to dinars. This presumably related to 
the bridal gift (sadaq, mahr). According to Islamic law, the bridal 
gift is the property of the wife. If her husband divorces her, it 
remains with her and the husband is obliged to pay her any of 
the postponed payment that he has not yet paid. The basis of this 
is Qur’an 4:20: “If you want to take a wife in place of the one 
(you have), and you have given her plenty of wealth, then do not 
take any of it back.” 

If the man divorces a wife before the marriage has been 
consummated, he must leave half of the bridal gift with her 


(Quran 2:236-37). In our document there is a reference to an 
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infant girl (4e.5))| d4bI|, 49r:12), which indicates that the mar- 
riage had been consummated. 

The other claim of Qérqe related to clothing (qisr)°? and the 
dowry (rahl).'° The dowry was given to the bride by the bride’s 
family and typically consisted of a trousseau of clothes, textiles 
and household utensils. Dowries were not required by Islamic law 
and so were not recorded in Muslim marriage contracts, which 
registered only the bridal gift bestowed by the groom. According 
to Sunni inheritance law, daughters received half the share of 
their brothers. Families, therefore, used the custom of the dowry 
as a form of pre-mortem inheritance to compensate for this. The 
dowry remained under the woman’s exclusive ownership and 
control throughout the marriage, and also through widowhood 
and divorce. Husbands, in principle, had no formal right over 
their wives’ dowries (Rapoport 2005, 12-30). According to the 
document, however, Qérge claimed that the dowry belonged to 
him and that Maryam should send it to him (49r:10-11). 

These seemingly irregular claims of the husband indicate 
that the divorce was not a unilateral repudiation by the husband 
but rather a consensual separation, known as kul‘. In a consensual 
separation a wife gave up some, or all, of her financial rights, 
including the postponed bridal price, in return for a divorce. In 
this type of divorce, the wife typically initiated the separation 
and returned the bride price by way of compensation to the hus- 


band. In some cases, the compensation may have been greater 


° For the term qisr in the sense of clothing, see Lane (Lexicon, 2525). 


’° For the term rahi, literally ‘luggage’, in the sense of dowry, see Goitein 
(1978, 124, 453). 
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than the bride price. Separation by kul‘ was, in fact, more com- 
monly practiced than unilateral repudiation, in which the hus- 
band forfeited all claims to the property of the wife (Rapoport 
2005, 69, 72; Hallaq 2009, 66-67). Although the term taldq ap- 
pears in our document, this is found as a generic term for divorce 
in combination with the specific term kul‘ in some medieval doc- 
uments, e.g., Vienna: National Library 28011 (ed. Grohmann and 
Khoury 1993, 43-46): as tml, dalle, ‘with a single act of repudi- 
ation of compensation’. 

The document then mentions an infant girl (..2,)| dabIl) 
over whom there seems to have been a dispute. It is indicated, 
however, that they came to an agreement and separated, being 
in sound mind and body, not forced or coerced. 

Document 50, which was written one and a half years later, 
was an acknowledgement of this divorce. Document 49 recto, 
therefore, may have been a document of agreement of assign- 


ment of property before the divorce officially took place. 


5.9. Document 49 Verso: Court Record relating to 


Divorce 


On the verso of the divorce document 49 recto, there are two 
fragmentary documents. 

One document is written on the top left side of the verso. 
Only the first few words of the lines of this are extant. It appears 
to be an instruction to a fellow judge recording a decision con- 
cerning the husband’s claims recorded on the recto. It opens with 
the request: “My brother please attend... [ |] to the man who 
granted her the bride price (k3..2).” The remainder of this 
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instruction is largely obscure. There is a mention of ‘his portion’ 
(ax2>) and the prohibition ‘do not oblige him’ (a> ‘Y), which 
may be indicating that he is not obliged to pay the postponed 
portion of the bride price to his wife. 

The other document is a court record, the left side of which 
is missing. The document relates to the specific content of the 
dowry that the husband is claiming from his wife. In this docu- 
ment, the husband’s name is spelt 43),3 Qéorge. It is stated that 
Qéorge ibn Yuhannis and Maryam ibnat Yuhannis attended 
(2+) court and Qéorge had “this document,” i.e., the document 
with the text on the recto, in his hand. He made a claim for 


clothes (qisr), presumably of Maryam’s dowry, which included: 


cx yb; Zunnarayn ‘two belts’* (49v:10) 

ial. milaffa ‘a head-cloth’’? (49v:10) 

34s. mikadda ‘a pillow’ (49v:10) 

cbses mindil ‘a kerchieP (49v:10) 

jee! al-maatayn ‘two cloaks’! (49v:10) 
\>\ al-rid@ ‘mantle’ (49v:11) 

4iJ24)| al-gatifa ‘items of velvet’ (49v:11-12) 


In addition, Qéorge claims “what remains owed to him by 
her with regard to [...].” 


" According to Lane (Lexicon, 1258), the zunnar was a waist-belt worn 
by Christians. 


” According to Dozy (1845, 403), the milaffa was a piece of cloth that 
women placed on their head so that their veil was not moistened by the 
perfumed oil that they put on their hair. 


13 This item of clothing had the variants forms muld@’a and milaya (Dozy 
1845, 408-11). 
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The document closes with a statement that any further 
claims by either party would be invalid. 

There are no autograph witness clauses, but the simple 
statement JUS ge Age Suhida ‘ala dalika ‘that was witnessed’. 


5.10. Document 50: Acknowledgement relating to 
Divorce (15th Jumada II 430 AH/14th March 
1039 AD) 


This document, which is dated one and half years later than doc- 
ument 49 recto, is an acknowledgement (igrar) by the husband 
that he has divorced his wife. This, therefore, records the carry- 
ing out of the divorce. Here the husband has the Arabicised name 
Jurayj ibn Yuhannis, rather than Qérqe or Qéorqe. 


The core content of the acknowledgement is as follows: 
Ain Lgigby Lent Lge bey Stel Ail wires Gl ys der yj Gb al 

‘that he had divorced his wife, Maryam ibnat Yuhannis 

with one act of repudiation, by which she acquired from 

him possession of herself and control of herself (50:8-10) 

The specification of talga wahida ‘one act of repudiation’ is 
significant, since in Islamic law a husband was allowed to take a 
wife back if he repudiated her once or twice. If he repudiated her 
three times, then he was not permitted to take her back unless 
she had subsequently been married to another man and this sec- 
ond marriage had terminated. Some extant medieval documents 
indicate that a divorce was made by a triple repudiation, e.g., 
Vienna: National Library 32302 (ed. Thung 2006, 27-28): s\b 


4 £5 ‘he repudiated three times’. 
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A parallel to the phrase Kua kK, WL.5 ‘by which she ac- 
quired possession of herself’ is found in a divorce document from 
Damascus dated 490 AH/1097 AD (ed. Mouton et al. 2013, 121- 
123). Similar phraseology is found also in documents of manu- 
mission of slaves, e.g., ys eSte, ‘and she (the manumitted 
slave girl) took possession of herself? (APEL 37, ed. Grohmann 
1934, I:61-64). 

As discussed in the commentary on 49, the divorce must 
have been a consensual separation (kul). The document Vienna: 
National Library 28011 (ed. Grohmann and Khoury 1993, 43- 
46), which is cited above, combines the phrase s1~|, dab, which 
occurs in our document, with the term kul‘: as biol, dale, ‘with 
a single act of repudiation of compensation’. 

The document closes with a confirmation that “the acknow- 
ledgement by the divorcer and the divorcee of all that was men- 
tioned in it was witnessed.” This implies that Maryam also made 


a formal acknowledgement. 


5.11. Document 51 Recto: Marriage Contract 
(Safar 432 AH/October 1040 AD) 


The recto of 51 contains a contract of a subsequent marriage of 
Maryam ibnat Yuhannis. The groom is the Nubian Mariane ibn 
Isa. 

The formulary of the document is that of Muslim contracts 
of marriage. 

The document opens, after the basmala, with the standard 


formula: 
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mag arg BD ODE Grel L le 

‘This is what so-and-so (the bridegroom) granted to so-and- 

so (the bride) and he married her by it.’ (511:4) 

At the top of the document, there is a note indicating that 
“the two spouses and the guardian of the bride recognised all that 
is in this document.” This is followed by a statement that “it was 
written by Hibat Allah ibn Makin on its date.” This is the judge 
that appears in 49 recto and also the letter 53. 

The bride price, which is referred to by the term mahr 
(51r:5), was four dinars. Three dinars of this was paid in advance 
(mu‘ajjal) “before his having sexual intercourse with her and his 
deflowering of her” and the payment of the remaining one dinar 
was postponed until the passage of one year. According to Islamic 
law, brides were not able to claim the full bride price until the 
marriage was consummated. According to the contract, Maryam 
was a virgin (51r:14). We learn in 49r:12 that there was an infant 
girl (4x, ,)| dabJ|) from Maryam’s previous marriage. So the ref- 
erence to her virginity seems to be part of a fossilised formulaic 
phraseology of marriage contracts that was not adapted to the 
reality of the situation. 

The guardian of the bride was Kayl ibn Mariane (51r:13), 
who, judging by his name, was likewise a Nubian. 


The contract closes with four witness clauses. 


5.12. Document 51 Verso: Testimony (Di al-Hijja 
432 AH/August 1041 AD) 


On the verso of the contract recording the marriage of Mariane 
ibn Isi and Maryam ibnat Yuhannis, there is a document, in a 
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faded hand, that lists various items that the husband undertakes 


to give to the wife. These include: 


ipl eyj Lod @)! arba® gist zayt al-jawz ‘four measures of 
walnut oil’ (51v:3) 

Je! al-kall ‘vinegar’ (51v:3) 

cohol al-milh ‘salt’ (51v:3) 

3 ,.2>-| al-hasira ‘straw mat’ (51v:3) 

All al-qazz ‘raw silk’ (51v:3) 

—>J| al-hatab ‘fire wood’ (51v:4) 

bLi.J! al-misat ‘combs’ (51v:4) 

exe al-kummayn ‘two sleeves’ (51v:4) 

4aLJ\ al-milaffa ‘head-cloth’ (51v:4) 

SUS Sheen! gd SI ced ny 4443) al-nafaqa waybatay gamh li- 
kull Sahr istiqbal ddlika ‘an allowance of two waybas of 
wheat each month in the future’ (51v:4—-5) 


The document opens 
sl ee ot at Seal L [la] 


‘This is what Mariane ibn Isti the Nubian called me to wit- 
ness.’ (51v:2) 


The document, therefore, has the form of a testimony. It 
closes with the clause: 
AES Se cy alll ds 5 


‘It was written by Hibat Allah ibn Makin on its date.’ 
(51v:6) 


Hibat Allah ibn Makin was the judge who certified the con- 


tract on the recto. 
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It is dated Di al-Hijja 432 AH/August 1041 AD. This was 
several months after the contract on the recto, which is dated 
Safar 432 AH/October 1040 AD. 


5.13. Document 52: Court Record relating to 


Marriage 


This document is a court record relating to the marriage of Mari- 
ane ibn Ist (spelt in one case in this document Isiiy) and Maryam 
ibnat Yuhannis. It opens 

cl eee Cal ae diy cell Gee ot a pee 

‘Mariane ibn Isity the Nubian and his wife Maryam ibnat 

Yuhannis the Nubian attended (court)’ (52:2) 

The document records that a dispute had arisen between 
the husband and wife since the husband had not fulfilled the full 
obligations of the marriage contract. The wife produced the con- 
tract dated Safar of the year 432 AH/October 1040 AD (i.e., 51 
recto), indicating that the husband was obliged to pay in advance 
three dinars but she had received only two dinars. This statement 


of hers was certified by witnesses: 
cee 4 cnad Ll pnt le rigs 
‘She called witnesses to certify that she had received from 
him two dinars.’ (52:8-9) 


The court record indicates that the husband agreed to pay 
the remaining debt of a dinar in six months’ time, this being Du 
al-Hijja of the year 432 AH/August-September 1041 AD. It is in- 


dicated that this undertaking of his was witnessed: 
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SUS dle Age 
‘That was witnessed.’ (52:12) 


The court record closes with three witness clauses. 

It is significant that the document written on the verso of 
the marriage contract between Mariane ibn Isii and Maryam 
ibnat Yuhannis (51) is dated Di al-Hijja of the year 432. This was 
the date that Mariane undertook in the court record to pay the 
debt of one dinar. The fact that it was written on the verso of the 
contract and written by the judge who certified the marriage con- 
tract suggests that the delivery of the various commodities by 
Mariane to his wife that is recorded in 51 verso was intended to 


be in lieu of a cash payment of the debt of one dinar. 


5.14. Document 53: Letter relating to a Marital 
Dispute 


This document is a letter that records a further episode in the 
troubled marriage of Mariane ibn Isti and Maryam ibnat Yuhan- 
nis. It is a letter written by the judge Hibat Allah ibn Makin, who 
certified their marriage contract (51 recto) and the divorce doc- 
ument (49 recto). We learn from the address that he is writing 
from al-Maraga, a town in Upper Egypt north of Aswan. His title 
of qadi is explicitly indicated in the address (53v, left, 1). The 
letter was addressed to a certain ?Abii al-Hasan Zuhayr, who, alt- 
hough his title is not specified in the address, appears to have 
been another judge. 

The writer Hibat Allah indicates that the bearer of the letter 
is Mariane ibn Isii. Hibat Allah goes on to report that a long time 


ago he had authorised a divorce between a man known as Qérge 
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(i.e., the Qérge ibn Yuhannis appearing in the documents relating 
to divorce 49 and 50) and Maryam ibnat Yuhannis. Then, a year 
ago, he had authorised the marriage of Mariane ibn Ist to Mar- 
yam ibnat Yuhannis. Recently, however, Qérge had taken Mar- 
yam out of the house of Mariane, claiming that she was his wife. 
Hibat Allah requests the addressee to arrest Qérge and send this 
man to him together with Maryam and Mariane so that he “can 
act with them according to the requirements of the law,” since 
he (Hibat Allah) wrote Maryam’s divorce document and her mar- 
riage document. 

The letter, therefore, requests the extradition of parties to 
the dispute to the jurisdiction of Hibat Allah. The dispute must 
be resolved by the judge who certified the divorce and the mar- 
riage. 

On the verso of the letter, Hibat Allah indicates that Mari- 
ane had gone to the judge in Akmim, situated near to al-Maraga 
between Aswan and Asyit, but this judge sent him to Hibat Allah, 
since he wrote the marriage contract. This indicates that these 


events took place in Upper Egypt. 


6. COINAGE 


The standard unit of currency mentioned in the letters is the 
dinar and various fractions of it. The term qirdat is used to refer to 
the 24th part of a dinar. Letter 29r:16 mentions “a quarter of a 
dinar, in the form of a small coin (tikk).” Silver dirhams are also 
frequently mentioned. 

The accounts (42 and 43) list the costs of commodities in 
dirhams, waraq (i.e., ‘black dirhams’; 42r, left, 10), dinars and 
the fractions of dinars, girat (1/24) and habba ‘grain’ (1/72; 42r, 
left, 10). 

When interpreting references to monetary amounts in the 
documents, one must be aware that in some cases the terms used 
may have been referring to money of account rather than physi- 
cal coins, i.e., a notional standard rather than a medium of ex- 
change (Grierson 1978, 10). This must have applied to fractions 
of a dinar such as a girdat or a habba ‘grain’. Such amounts would 
have been paid in silver dirham coins according to the going ex- 
change rate. It is possible that references to payments in full 
dinars in the documents also did not involve in reality gold dinar 
coins but rather were made with the equivalent value of silver 
dirhams. 

Payments of monetary amounts that are recorded in legal 
documents are in dinar coins. The documents specify that the 
dinar coins are of the standard weight and alloy, and also that 


they are ‘in cash’ (‘aynan), e.g., 
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Nabe dynes yl bes ily Lee Las sls ibis Bde 


‘three dinars, of standard weight, in gold, in minted coin 
of full weight, valid Egyptian coins of al-’Amir, of good al- 
loy’ (44:5-6) 


ale dpa divle blue djly Le Lad [ales lus phe dat 
‘fifteen dinars, of standard weight, in gold, in minted coin 


of full weight, valid Egyptian coins of al-‘Adid, of good al- 
loy’ (45:10-11) 


Speed! bailed ole emerald ojly!l all Ul ope Sle to ly lat 
so)| 
‘for one dinar, of standard weight, of gold, in minted coin, 


valid full weight, according to the Egyptian weight of 
al-Hafiz, of good alloy’ (46v:14-16) 


Sed Spall oe clad cdl Gad lus Cixailly Joly hye 


‘one dinar and half a dinar, gold, minted coin, full weight, 
in the Egyptian coinage of al-Amir, of good alloy’ (471r:4— 
5) 

SAY oils! endl A opedy seo ay 


‘a quarter of a dinar and an eighth of gold, in coins of full 
weight, of al-Amir’ (47v:3-4) 


lolom 4 dy pati lel dijle lnc Lad [ole bles -p pres [i] 
A Saat ob, DR CRs 


‘twenty-three dinars, of standard weight, gold, in valid 
minted coins of full weight, Egyptian (dinars) of al-Mus- 
tansir, of good alloy’ (48r:3—-4) 


Se) oils gall op lye Graiy ib dey! 


‘four and a half dinars, coins of full weight and good alloy’ 
(48v:3-4) 
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labo Aas lye Las Isls del 


‘four dinars, gold, of minted coin, of al-Mustansir, of good 

alloy’ (49r:5-6) 

These various terms reflect the value of the amount indi- 
cated corresponding to the standard coinage that was controlled 
by the ruler. The attribution of coins to particular Fatimid rulers 
in the formulas indicates that the coins must be those minted in 
the current ruler’s name, since rulers sometimes changed the 
standard weight (mitqal). Again, however, it is possible that these 
formulas were only money of account and the actual payments 
may have been made by an equivalent in debased coinage. 

During the Fatimid period, the gold dinar was the standard 
of currency. At the beginning of the Ayyubid period, however, 
due to the shortage of gold, Saladin made the silver dirham the 
standard and the dinar was considered only as a commodity (Ba- 
log 1961a). Many coins of debased alloy and less than full weight 
were in circulation in medieval Egypt (Bates 1991). 

The merchants frequently refer to dinars (gold coins) and 
dirhams (silver coins) in the letters of the corpus without any 
specification of their quality. Letter 9 refers to ‘pieces’ of dirhams: 

I have sent to you dirhams, two pieces in cash (haqq ‘ayn 

qit‘atayn), two boxes, a leather bag and bitumen. (9v:19- 

20) 

The documents attest to considerable fluctuations in the ex- 
change rate of dirhams to the dinar. We learn from the following 
statement in letter 9 that there were 160 dirhams to a dinar: 


He bought for a dinar four balls of sugar, at a price of forty 
dirhams each. (9r:14—15) 
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In the account 42 it is stated: 


The total in black dirhams: three hundred and sixteen. Its 
exchange value in (gold) coinage: eight dinars and a half, 
minus a grain and a girdt. (42r, left, 7-11) 

This would be roughly 40 dirhams to the dinar. 

Fluctuations to the dinar are mentioned in the following 
passage: 

Let them send to me in this final hour of mine these nine- 

teen dinars and eight dirhams, at the rate of five for every 

dinar. I have made inquiries about the exchange rate on 

my side and I found it to be seven, but I traded them at the 

better rate of six and a half. If I do not go ahead with this 

transaction, the exchange will be more, and you will lose 

due to a higher exchange rate.... Cash is something that 

we cannot control (i.e., we have no control over its value). 

(25r, margin-v:5) 

The value of a coin in relation to coins of other metals was 
not fixed (Bates 1991, 59-60). The rate of exchange of dinars and 
dirhams was in constant fluctuation in Fatimid Egypt. Some of 
the reasons for this include the deterioration of the silver content 
of dirhams, the shortage of silver in Egypt necessitating the im- 
port of most silver dirhams, the hoarding of dirhams, political 
crises and varying degrees of economic hardship. 

Wide fluctuations are attested in the Genizah documents, 
which are contemporary with the Qasr Ibrim corpus (Goitein 
1967, 368-92). The average exchange rates listed by Goitein in 
his study of the Genizah documents datable to the Fatimid period 


range from approximately 30 to 40 dirhams to the dinar. 
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The rate of 40 dirhams to the dinar in the account 40 would 
be compatible with this. The rates of 160 to the dinar (9) and five 
to the dinar (25), on the other hand, are noteworthy. 

Balog (1961b) has shown that in the late Fatimid period 
huge quantities of debased dirhams, known as waraq ‘black dir- 
hams’, were struck due to the shortage of silver. These were 
small, roughly square chunks, cut carelessly from narrow ribbons 
of low-grade silver. Assays of some extant waraq dirhams have 
shown that they contain no more than 25 to 30 percent pure sil- 
ver. The cut ‘pieces’ (qit‘atayn) of dirhams mentioned in 9v:19- 
20 are likely to be referring to the cut-up black dirhams. An ex- 
change rate of 140 to the dinar could be due to such a pro- 
nounced debasement of the silver content of dirhams in the late 
Fatimid period. 

An exchange rate in the range of 30-40 dirhams to the 
dinar itself reflects a certain debasement of the silver content of 
the dirhams. The rate in pure silver dirhams, known as nuqra, 
would be at least three times less. One finds statements in the 
Genizah letters such as the following (CUL Or. 1080J.130): 

I received from the people ten dinars, three of which were 

coins of poor alloy (baharij) and seven were in dirhams at 

a rate (sarf) of 3% while the rate was 4' 

Here the writer indicates that seven of the ten dinars that 
he received were paid to him in silver dirhams, so the term dinar 
refers to money of account rather than coins. The rate is the rate 


of the debased silver coins that he received to pure silver coins, 


' This translation of mine is somewhat more accurate than the one given 
by Goitein (1967, 388). 
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not to the rate of silver to gold, i.e., 3% of the dirhams corre- 
sponded to one nugra. It is feasible, therefore, to intepret the 
statement in 25 cited above in this light. When the writer said 
“Let them send to me in this final hour of mine these nineteen 
dinars and eight dirhams, at the rate of five for every dinar,” he 
possibly meant nineteen dinars in silver, as in the passage from 
the Genizah document, the dinars being money of account rather 
than gold coins. So, the statement “at the rate of five for every 
dinar” would mean for each dinar in debased silver dirhams, five 
of the dirhams would correspond to one pure silver nugqra. This 
is more than the rates of debased silver coins to a single pure 
silver coin that are specified in or inferrable from the Genizah 
documents. These range from three to four (Goitein 1967, 388- 
90). The rates of five, six and a half and seven that are mentioned 
in 25 presumably reflect the dramatic debasement of the silver 
content of coins in the late Fatimid period that was identified by 
Balog. 

Letter 35 refers to dirhams paid in pure coins (quhah): 

As for other matters, O brother, what he needed has been 

conveyed from what remained from the price of the two 

baskets of cotton, which were with our brother Muflih, 

namely thirty-two dirhams. If he has brought pure coins 

(quhah), then receive them and convey to me a share. If 

you cannot obtain pure coins, then send to me their value. 

(35r:4-6) 

The term quhah here is apparently used as an equivalent to 
the more common term nuqra. The term quhh appears also in the 
fragment 1978_B09_01A-02, which has not been included in the 
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edited corpus: -p lus opt) oy wale aay fe, la, ‘There remains three 
pure dirhams from two dinars’. 

Ruffini (2012b, 171-206; 2019) has presented evidence 
from the medieval Nubian documents discovered at Qasr Ibrim 
that the Nubian economy had been monetised with Egyptian Is- 
lamic minted coinage at exchange rates of gold and silver values 
directly in keeping with those current in medieval Egypt. This is 
reflected by the many references to dinars and dirhams in docu- 
ments relating to transactions between Nubians. Lists of pay- 
ments in gold and silver reflect an exchange rate of around 40 
silver dirhams to a gold dinar. It is significant that Old Nubian 
borrowed the word dirham but not the word dinar. According to 
Rufini (2012b, 177), this was probably because payments were 
more frequently made in silver dirham coins in Lower Nubia than 
in gold dinars. This would be evidence in support of the hypoth- 
esis discussed above that dinars mentioned in the Arabic letters 
of merchants may have been money of account rather than coins 
and actual payments may have often been made with the corre- 
sponding value of silver coins. 

Relatively few Islamic coins dating before the Mamluk pe- 
riod have been found in archaeological excavations between the 
first and second cataracts. Those discovered at Qasr Ibrim and 
identifiable are datable to the Mamluk and Ottoman periods. 
Glass coin weights from the Fatimid period have been found at 
Qasr Ibrim. These include a Nubian weight bearing the title of 


‘Eparch of Nobadia’. A glass weight has also been found in Soba 


? These are listed in a log of coin discoveries in Qasr Ibrim, which was 
shown to me by Pamela Rose. 
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from this period. This provides further evidence that the Nubians 
were dealing in coins south of the second cataract (Edwards 
2019, 969). Ruffini (2019) has argued that the lack of archaeo- 
logical finds of coins can be explained by the hypothesis that cur- 
rency originating from Egypt circulated in Nubia but eventually 
returned to Egypt by various means, such as the frequent travel 


of Nubian kings and members of the elite to Egypt. 


7. TAXES 


Letter 32 refers to the payment of jizya ‘poll-tax’ apparently by 
non-Muslims. This was conveyed to the Fatimid ruler by the Kanz 
al-Dawla: 
If the ruler, may God strengthen his victory, has validly 
received their poll-tax (Gjizyatahuma), through the services 


of the Pride of the Arabs, Kanz al-Dawla, may God cause 
his elevation to endure. (32:2) 


Letter 36 refers to the payment of maks (customs tax): 


I have sent the customs tax (al-maks). (36r:9) 


There is a reference to maks in the legal document 45, 
which records the hire of a boat by Muslims to sail from Bilaq 
(Philae) into Nubia to conduct trade: 

Duty (maks) was not liable on it (cargo) going upstream, 

but was liable on it going downstream, in accordance with 

customary practice. (45r:15-16) 

This indicates that the Fatimid government, through its 
representative the Kanz al-Dawla, controlled trade with Nubia 
and taxed imported goods. When the Ayyubids took control of 
Egypt, Saladin abolished the maks taxes, which had become the 
perquisites of Fatimid dignitaries, such as the Kanz al-Dawla, 
with the intention of undermining the power of these dignitaries 
(Sartain 1993, 27). 
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8.1. Arabic-English 


‘ar‘ar juniper (91:18) 

‘asil al-riyah extract of fragrant herbs (42r, right, 13) 

“imamatayn bi-juhuf two turbans in a bucket (4r:5) 

‘id aloes, aromatic wood (29r:14, 36v:4) 

‘usfur safflower, carthamus tinctorius L., a yellow dye (42r, 
right, 2) 

barraya pen-knife (31v:1) 

bunak nascaphthon (15v:5) 

burd striped or variegated garment (21r, margin, 1) 

damk sayr thong of twisted leather (37v:1-2) 

faras mare | farasan jayyidatan ‘a mare of excellent quality’ 
(22r:17) 

firds bed, mattress (29r:10, v:6) | firaSayn ‘amal ‘Irdq ‘two beds 
of Iraqi workmanship’ (2v:1) 

garz sprigs (29r:15) 

gilala tunic | two tunics (al-gildlatayn) for half a dinar (29r:11, 
29v:2), two tunics (al-gilalatayn) for twenty-four dirhams 
(42r, left, 3) 

girbal al-‘usfur sieve for safflower (42r, right, 4) 

hal cardamon (9r:16; 43v:7) 

halawa sweets | sallat halawa small basket of sweets (13v:5-6) 

hallat Sarb basket drinking vessel (13v:5) 

halqa dahab ring, gold (36r:5) 

haras cloth, coarse (34r:8) 
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hasira straw mat (51v:3) 

hatab fire wood (51v:4) 

hisan horse (9v:12) 

hitta cloth, piece (31r:10) 

jubba sleeved garment (37r:18) 

kafar camphor (9r:16) 

kimamat muzzles (23r:4, 5) 

kummayn sleeves (51v:4) 

kurkum Indian saffron (43r, middle, 6) 
kall vinegar (15v:3; 51v:3) 

karaz beads (29r:14, 16; 37v:1) 

karita bag (9v:20; 37v:3) 

kayl horses (22r:6, 9, 18; 23r:14, 19; 33:16) 
kayyata verbena nodiflora (42r, right, 14) 
kuda helmet (31v:1; 37r:19) 

kurtk pieces of calico (5r, margin, 5) 
ladan laudanum (91:16) 

luban frankincense (43r, right, 4) 

majlis seat (4r:5) 

mala cloak (49v:10) 

magqati‘ pieces of cloth (2r:6; 13v:5; 42r, left, 1) 
marsin myrtle (9r:17) 

mastaki mastic tree gum (9r:16) 

may‘a storax (43r, middle, 1) 

may‘at ward rose liquid (9r:17) 

mikadda pillow (49v:10) 

milaffa head-cloth (49v:10; 51v:4) 

milh salt (9r:18; 51v:3) 
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mindil kerchief (49v:10) 

misat combs (51v:4) 

mwnat al-misbah supplies for a lamp (42r, right, 9) 
murr myrrh (43r, right, 9) 

musaqqa‘ dyed garment (36v:2) 

numa mulawwan coloured luxury item (29r:13) 
nuqub veils (34r:10) 

gamh wheat (18r:4, 8; 51v:4) 

gamis shirt (37r:18) 

qatifa velvet (49v:11, 12) 

qazz raw silk (51v:3) 

girbatayn water-skins (37r:21) 

girfa cinnamon (9r:17; 29r:15) 

qisr clothing (49r:10; 49v:9) 

qufl nuhds lock, brass (29r:16) 

qumads fabric (21r:7) 

qurtum cartham seed (43v:1) 

qurub scabbards (31v:1) 

qust, qust costus (aromatic plant) (9r:17; 43r, right, 7) 
qutn cotton (35r:5) 

ridd@’ mantle (49v:11) 

riwa (= riwa’) rope for binding a load (29r:15) 
rumh spear (31v:1) 

rumm bedding (371r:19) 

safat basket (43v:3) 

salla small basket (13v:5) 

saqa’ bi-rasm al-misbah fuel for a lamp (42r, right, 7) 


sukkar sugar (9r:15) 
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sunbul spikenard (9r:18; 15v:3; 43r, middle, 4) 

Sabba alum (9r:17) 

Sajara (odiferous) shrub (43r, right, 1) 

Sakka chain of gold coins (31v:6) 

samla lifafa li-I-stif cloak of wool (43r, middle, 8) 

Sumi‘ candles (29r:13) 

Suqqa oblong piece of garment (21r, margin, 1) 

suf ?azraq wool, blue (34r:8) 

suf ‘askari army wool (43v:4) 

suffat saddle pads (31v:6) 

sundiiq box (9v:20) 

tawb garment, clothing (18r:2-3; 311:10) 

tawbayn (= tawbayn) harir mumazzaj garments of mixed silk 
(2r:5) 

tiyab qisi Qisi garments (42r, right, 11) 

tarraha mattress (13v:6) 

tib scented goods (9r:12; 15r:14; 37v:3) 

wabar fur | sahib al-wabar fur merchant (29r:11) 

wisb herbs (29r:15) 

zabad perfume extracted from civet cats (29r:13) 

zafaran saffron (29r:12, 14) 

zayt tib aromatic oil (9r:18) 

zayt al-jawz walnut oil (51v:3) 

zift bitumen (9v:20; 20r:4—-5; 43v:2) 

zubda butter (9r:16) 

zujdj glass (29v:2) 

zgunnar belt (49v:10) 
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8.2. English-Arabic 


aloes (‘id) (29r:14; 36v:4) 

alum (Sabba) (9r:17) 

aromatic oil (zayt tib) (9r:18) 

bag (al-karita) (37v:3) 

basket (safat) (43v:3) 

basket drinking vessel (hallat Sarb) (13v:5) 

beads (karaz) (29r:14, 16; 37v:1) 

bed (firas) (29r:10, v:6) | firdSayn ‘amal ‘Trdg ‘two beds of Iraqi 
workmanship’ (2v:1) 

bedding (al-rumm) (37r:19) 

belt (zgunnar) (49v:10) 

bitumen (zift) (9v:20; 20r:4-5; 43v:2) 

box (sundiiq) (9v:20) 

butter (zubda) (91:16) 

calico (kurik) (5r, margin, 5) 

camphor (kdfur) (9r:16) 

candles (Sumi (29r:13) 

cardamon (hal) (9r:16; 43v:7) 

cartham seed (qurtum) (43v:1) 

chain of gold coins (al-Sakka) (31v:6) 

cinnamon (qgirfa) (9r:17; 29r:15) 

cloak (mala) (49v:10) 

cloak of wool (Samla lifafa li-l-stif) (43r, middle, 8) 

cloth, coarse (haras) (34r:8) 

cloth, piece (al-hitta) (31r:10) 

clothing (al-tawb) (18r:2-3; 31r:10) 

clothing (qisr) (49r:10; 49v:9) 
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combs (misat) (51v:4) 

costus (aromatic plant) (qust, qust) (9r:17; 43r, right, 7) 

cotton (qutn) (35r:5) 

dyed garment (musaqqa‘) (36v:2) 

extract of fragrant herbs (‘asil al-riyah) (42r, right, 13) 

fabric (qumds) (211:7) 

frankincense (luban) (43r, right, 4) 

fuel for a lamp (saqa bi-rasm al-misbah) (42r, right, 7) 

fur (wabar) | sahib al-wabar fur merchant (29r:11) 

glass (gujaj) (29v:2) 

head-cloth (milaffa) (49v:10; 51v:4) 

helmet (al-ktida) (31v:1; 37r:19) 

herbs (wisb) (29r:15) 

horse (hisdn) (9v:12) 

horses (kayl) (22r:6, 9, 18; 23r:14, 19; 33:16) 

juniper (‘ar‘ar) (9r:18) 

kerchief (mindil) (49v:10) 

laudanum (lddan) (9r:16) 

leather bag (karita) (9v:20) 

lock, brass (qufl nuhds) (29r:16) 

luxury item, coloured (nu‘ma@ mulawwan) (29r:13) 

mantle (rida?) (49v:11) 

mare (faras) | farasan jayyidatan ‘a mare of excellent quality 
(22r:17) 


mastic tree gum (mastaki) (9r:16) 


? 


mat of straw (hasira) (51v:3) 
mattress (tarraha) (13v:6) 


muzzles (al-kimamat) (23r:4, 5) 
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myrrh (murr) (43r, right, 9) 

myrtle (marsin) (9r:17) 

nascaphthon (bunak) (15v:5) 

oblong piece of garment (Suqqa) (21r, margin, 1) 
odiferous shrub (Sajara) (43r, right, 1) 

pen-knife (al-barraya) (31v:1) 

perfume extracted from civet cats (zabad) (29r:13) 
pieces of cloth (maqati‘) (2r:6; 13v:5; 42r, left, 1) 
pillow (mikadda) (49v:10) 

Qiisi garments (tiyab qusi) (42r, right, 11) 

ring, gold (al-halqa al-dahab) (36r:5) 

rope for binding a load (riwd = riwa’) (29r:15) 
rose liquid (may‘at ward) (9r:17) 

saddle pads (suffat) (31v:6) 

safflower (‘usfur) (42r, right, 2) 

saffron (al-za‘faran) (29r:12, 14) 

saffron, Indian (kurkum) (43r, middle, 6) 

salt (milh) (9r:18; 51v:3) 

scabbards (qurub) (31v:1) 

scented goods (al-tib) (9r:12; 15r:14; 37v:3) 

seat (majlis) (4r:5) 

shirt (al-gamis) (37r:18) 

sieve for safflower (girbal al-‘usfur) (42r, right, 4) 
silk | garments of mixed silk (tawbayn harir mumazzaj) (21:5) 
silk, raw (qazz) (51v:3) 

sleeves (kummayn) (51v:4) 

sleeved garment (al-jubba) (37r:18) 

spear (al-rumh) (31v:1) 
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spikenard (sunbul) (9r:18; 15v:3; 43r, middle, 4) 

sprigs (garz) (29r:15) 

storax (may‘a) (43r, middle, 1) 

striped garment (burd) (21r, margin, 1) 

sugar (sukkar) (9r:15) 

supplies for a lamp (mu’nat al-misbah) (42r, right, 9) 

sweets (halawa) | sallat halawa small basket of sweets (13v:5-6) 

thong of twisted leather (al-damk al-sayr) (37v:1-2) 

tunic (gildla) | two tunics (al-gildlatayn) for half a dinar (29r:11, 
v:2), two tunics (al-gilalatayn) for twenty-four dirhams 
(42r, left, 3) 

turban | two turbans in a bucket (“imdmatayn bi-juhif) (41:5) 

veils (al-nuqib) (34r:10) 

velvet (qatifa) (49v:11, 12) 

verbena nodiflora (kayyata) (42r, right, 14) 

vinegar (kall) (15v:3; 51v:3) 

walnut oil (zayt al-jawz) (51v:3) 

water-skins (al-qirbatayn) (371r:21) 

wheat (gamh) (18r:4, 8; 51v:4) 

wood for fire (al-hatab) (51v:4) 

wool, blue (suf ?azraq) (34r:8) 


wool, army (suf ‘askari) (43v:4) 


Several of the aromatic herbs and substances among the 
commodities listed above originated in India and East Asia. These 
would have been imported to Egypt by the Red Sea trade, most 
likely through the port of ‘Aydab. Aswan and Qiis were the main 
Nile terminals of import trade from ‘Aydab. This Red Sea port 


also carried most of the pilgrim traffic from Egypt and other parts 
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of Africa to the Hijaz, since the more northerly routes were 
threatened by the Franks (Sartain 1993, 6). 

The commodities that were imported from India are men- 
tioned in letters preserved in the Genizah of Jewish merchants 
who conducted trade in India and further east, e.g., 


tid aloes, aromatic wood; cf. Goitein and Friedman (2007, 
110). 

hal cardamon; cf. Goitein and Friedman (2007, 59, 61) 

kafur camphor; cf. Goitein and Friedman (2007, 288). 

qgirfa cinnamon; cf. Goitein and Friedman (2007, 261) 

‘usfur safflower, carthamus tinctorius L., yellow dye; cf. 
Goitein and Friedman (2007, 562). 


Some of the commodities are likely to have been imported 
from Arabia, such as frankincense (lubdn) and myrrh (murr). Oth- 
ers were imported from the north, such as storax (may‘a), which 
was an aromatic resin obtained from trees in Asia Minor, used in 


perfume and medicine. 


9. TITLES OF OFFICIALS 


9.1. Sultan 


The term al-sultan ‘the ruler’ appears in various letters. The Fati- 
mid caliphs and viziers were sometimes referred to as sultan in 
the medieval sources (Khan 1993a, 487). In the late Fatimid pe- 
riod, the viziers were in de facto control, so, since the letters of 
the corpus are datable to the late Fatimid period, it is likely that 
‘the ruler’ that is referred to would have been the vizier. 

The writer of 21, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Qadi al-RaSid ‘Ali ibn 
al-Zubayr, describes various missions of his family to the Nubian 
king on behalf of the ruler: 

My grandfather travelled to visit the just king Basil and my 

father travelled to visit the king Miiyis, the father of Mena 

Kuré (?), as a messenger from the ruler, may God 

strengthen his victory, to Soba. It is he who strove to make 

a peace treaty between the ruler and the king when the 

situation deteriorated in the days of King David. My 

cousin, the judge ?Abi al-Fadl travelled to visit King Miyis 

as a messenger of the ruler to Soba. (211r:9-13) 

The writer of 22, who is the ?amir ?Abii Mansir ‘Ajil, says 
that he has received instructions from the ruler to stop a shipment 
of horses to the eparch: 

As for your saying that the ships conveying the horses have 

stopped, I was intending to (send them) until the order of 

the ruler, may God make his reign eternal, reached me by 

the hand of his brother, the governor of our land, together 


with a letter to the king informing him (the king) that if he 
(the king) needed an army, he (the ruler) would send it to 
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him, but he (the ruler) has prohibited me from sending to 

you the first instalment of the horses until these messen- 

gers (i.e., my slave boy and the slave boy of the ruler) ar- 

rive (at the king). (22r:5-9) 

He received the instructions “by the hand of his brother, 
the governor of our land (wali biladina).” This may have been the 
brother of the vizier Bahram, who was the governor of Qis, the 
key governor in Upper Egypt at that period. The ruler in question, 
therefore, would have been Bahram, who served as vizier 529 
AH/1135 AD-531 AH/1136 AD, during the reign of the caliph 
al-Hafiz (al-Imad 1990, 109-17). The chain of command, there- 
fore, was the ruler > governor of Qis > local ’amirs. 

Letter 6, which reports the news of the killing of the vizier 
Sawar by Sirkiih, indicates that the ’amir has been summoned by 
the new vizier Sirkih. 

Letter 32, which is somewhat obscure, refers to the direct 
communication between the Kanz al-Dawla and the ruler with 
regard to the payment of poll-tax of some freedmen: 

If the ruler, may God strengthen his victory, has validly 

received their poll-tax, through the services of the Pride of 

the Arabs, Kanz al-Dawla... (32:2) 

The legal document 44 records the lease of a plot of land 
from the estate (gta) of the lessor, which was “assigned to him 
by the Office of the Ruler (iqta‘atihi min diwan al-sultan), may 
God strengthen his victory” (44:4).' 


' A fragmentary letter discovered at Qasr Ibrim, which is not in the 
edited corpus (1974_V09_08-08A), is addressed to the ‘prosperous Of- 
fice of Friday and Neighbourhood Mosques’ (diwan_ al-jawami‘ 
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9.2. Wazir 


The term wazir ‘vizier’ is regularly used as a title of the eparch, 
who is referred to as ‘vizier of the king’ (wazir al-malik; see §3.3). 
The term is not used to refer to the Fatimid vizier. As discussed 
above, the term sultan ‘ruler’ in the documents is likely to be in- 
tended to denote the Fatimid vizier. Letter 6, which reports the 
killing of the vizier Sawar by Sirkih, indicates that 

Sirkith, the military commander (sallar), may God protect 


him... has taken on the viziership to bear the burden of 
evil that is to come (tawazzara Sarr yakiin). (6:7-8) 


9.3. Amir 


Many letters refer to a commander (’amir). In several of the let- 
ters, an ’amir appears in the address, and his identity is sometimes 
specified. As has been discussed in §3.4 above, the ’amirs appear- 
ing in addresses include the Kanz al-Dawla (1, 8, 26), the son of 
the Kanz al-Dawla (2, 7) and ’amirs who do not have a Kanzi 
nisba, including Abi Mansi ‘Ajil (22) and Hisn al-Dawla ibn 
al-‘Asqalani (28). Letter 29 is addressed to ?Abii al-Qasim Hibat 
Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-?A‘ma, who is identified in the open- 
ing of the letter as al-’amir ’Ibrim ‘the commander (at) Ibrim’. In 


letter 33 there is reference to ‘the commander of the desert river’ 


w-al-masdjid al-ma‘mira). This was a Fatimid government office (Khan 
1993a, 162). It is possible that the office concerned was a local branch 
in Upper Egypt. 
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(al-’amir fi bahr al-sahra’). Evidently different ’amirs were operat- 
ing at different localities in the region. 

Some ’amirs who acted as witnesses to legal transactions 
are named in the legal documents: 

Muhammad son of the commander Kanz al-Dawla °Abi 

al-Makarim Hibat Allah (46r:3) 

Mubarak, the freedman of the most powerful commander, 

Sa‘d al-Dawla, witnessed (46v, witness, 6) 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad son of the commander Sab‘ (48r, wit- 

ness, 15) 

Within the body of the letters, there are some references to 
the amir Kanz al-Dawla, e.g., 12r:4; 15r, margin, 8; 29r:5; 32:2; 
33:2, 7, 8, 9. In many cases within the body of the letters, there 
is only an anonymous reference to al-’amir ‘the commander’. The 
identity of the ’amir in such references is not clear. Given the 
variety of the ?amirs mentioned in the corpus, an unnamed ’amir 
was not necessarily always the Kanz al-Dawla. The Kanz al-Dawla 
was the supreme commander in the border region. Other ’amirs 
were presumably subordinate to him, such as his son, who is 
mentioned in 2 and 7. It is not clear, however, whether the ?amirs 
without a Kanzi nisba were subordinate to the Kanz al-Dawla. The 
Kanzi sender of letter 9, Lami‘ ibn Hasan, complains bitterly that 
the ’amir Hisn al-Dawla ibn al-‘Asqalani had impeded his activi- 
ties in the court of the Nubian king, suggesting that he was a rival 
to the Bani al-Kanz. When there is reference to an ’amir in the 
letters, the context often shows that he was itinerant and not al- 


ways to be found in the same place. 
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The letters indicate that ’amirs were responsible for the ex- 
ecution of the instructions of the eparch. The Muslims, it seems, 
could not carry out the eparch’s requests without the authorisa- 
tion of an ’amir, as seen in passages such as the following: 

The commander has written that he will arrive and he will 

give instructions for your (the eparch’s) sake and for the 

sake of the carrying out of your requests. (2r:13-14) 

The passage below from letter 16 shows that the writer, 
Husayn ibn Hasan al-Kanzi, has been instructed by the ’amir to 
forward to him letters received from the eparch, indicating that 
the writer himself was not authorised to act independently: 

The commander is expecting in great anticipation news to 

reach him from your honour. Ensure that your letters reach 

the commander. Your envoys are in contact with him all 

the time. He has instructed that “when a letter from the 

Master of the Horses arrives, they should send it to me with 

anybody who comes here.” (16r:16, top margin, 3) 

In 25, we learn that the eparch has sent a letter to the ’amir 
requesting him to carry out the requests of the writer, showing 
that authorisation from the ’amir was needed. The writer is frus- 
trated by the fact that the ’amir has not done so: 

You mentioned in it that you have sent to the commander 

a letter and also sent to the executive official a letter in 

order that my requests be carried out. As for the com- 

mander, I visited him one day and he said to me “We shall 

carry out your requests,” but I have not seen him again 

since and they do not allow me to visit him. I have stayed 


in the district morning and evening and my request has not 
been carried out. (25r:5-7) 
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The writer is expecting the delivery of a slave (raqiq). Evi- 
dently the problem is that the eparch’s letter does not contain 


clear instructions nor has a necessary payment been made: 


He (the ’amir’s slave boy) says concerning the writer who 
wrote the letter for the commander, “I do not know what 
he is writing. There is no instruction in it concerning the 
slave (al-raqiq), nor payment, only the mention of the com- 
mander and nothing else. So far no payment has been 
made for anything.” (25r:11-12) 


The writer needs to receive the slave so that he can travel 
to Nubia in order to deliver it to the Nubian king: 

Write your letter to the commander that this slave belongs 

to the king and that he should bring it down (the river) so 

that the requests of the king be fulfilled out of respect. Cold 

will be upon me (soon) and I shall not be able (to carry out 

my business) and the Marisi wind will not allow me to ar- 

rive. So, tell them to hurry up to carry out my requests and 

deliver the slave to me. (25r:12-15) 

Letter 29 is sent to somebody addressed as al-’amir Ibrim, 
referring to a commander based in Ibrim. The writer indicates 
that he requested the ’amir Kanz al-Dawla to send him a consign- 
ment in Ibrim, evidently since the writer himself did not have the 
authority to send it himself: 

I inform you, my son, that I had sent you the advance con- 

signment immediately after asking the commander, Kanz 

al-Dawla, may He cause his power to endure (to dispatch 

it), and he sent it with a reliable person indicating that he 

would meet ‘Abd al-Baqi and deliver it to him. (29r:4-6) 

In letter 30, which is written to a dignitary of some kind, 


the writer laments that he is unable to pursue some runaway 
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servants into the land of Nubia without the authorisation of the 
amir, but he is currently unable to obtain this since the ’amir is 


absent on a journey: 


Then I learnt that they (the runaway servants) had gone to 
Ibrim. You did not give instructions for any power to be 
granted to me so that I could go there to exercise this and 
overcome my current inability to act until the time of the 
arrival of the commander from his journey there. I have 
informed you of this so that you know that I have asked 
him to respond quickly. Whatever he replies to you, give 
instructions to >Abii al-Walid ibn Hadir to inform me of the 
decision of our lord (the commander), may you be granted 
success, if God wills. (30v:3-5) 


The writer of 12, Lami‘ ibn al-Hasan al-Kanzi, states that 
the letter has been presented to the eparch by the agency (‘ala 
yad) of the ’amir Kanz al-Dawla, indicating that he was in control 
of communications with the eparch: 

I inform the IkSil... that my letter has been presented to 

him (i.e., you) through the agency of (‘ald yad) my master, 

Kanz al-Dawla. I inform him (i.e., you) that my slaves are 

travelling to the king, may God cause him to live. (12r:2- 

4) 

Letter 33 refers to the need to receive instructions from an 
amir. The ’amir is described as “the commander of the desert 
river:” 

My father commanded me that when I needed any instruc- 


tions, we should write to your father, the commander of 
the desert river (al-’amir fi bahr al-sahr@). (33:2-3) 
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An ’amir was responsible for ensuring the protection of the 
Muslim merchants in Nubia and also had responsibility to protect 
the Nubian kingdom: 

He also mentions (the need) to safeguard the subjects and 

protect the merchants who are travelling to you from 

among the merchant community (and mentions) the coun- 

try of the king and its guarding and protection. (2r:14-16) 

The ’amir was responsible for the “guarding and protection” 
of the king’s country by virtue of being a representative of the 
Fatimid ruler. This can be linked to the situation described in 
letter 22, which mentions a complaint by the eparch that the sup- 
ply of horses (kayl) for the Nubian army by the Fatimid authori- 
ties has stopped. This indicates that the Fatimid ruler was sup- 
porting the Nubian army. 

As has already been discussed, letter 9 indicates that the 
Muslim writer, Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi, swore to an agreement 
between himself and the eparch in the presence of the bishop, 
the terms of which include service to the king and protection of 
the eparch’s companions: 

Does not the Master of the Horses think that what has 

brought me and you together close in the presence of the 

bishop is that I provide him with provisions and I remain 

in the service of the king and the protection of your com- 

panions? (9r, margin, 11-v:1) 

The protection of the eparch’s companions is likely to be 
referring to the protection of Nubians crossing the border into 
Egypt. It is clear from the following passage from the same letter 
that the writer, Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi, was working closely 


with an ’amir and, presumably, representing him: 
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I said to him that a messenger would reach you. I have sent 
the horse to you together with Mahmiid, the slave boy of 
the commander (al-’amir). When he reaches you, write to 
me a reply to this letter and read my letter to the bishop. 
For there have been good relations between us. My slave 
boy has come for the sake of good relations. The king 
should not allow Ibn al-‘Asqalani to sour his relationship 
with me or the commander. (9v:12-16) 


Protection of the eparch’s subjects in Egypt, therefore, was 
also the responsibility of the ’amir. 

The ’amir was responsible for punishing misconduct of 
other officials, as seen in 16: 

On account of this call for help in the land, the commander 

(al~amir) has come down and reprimanded the lieutenant 

(al-kalifa) and forbidden him to do wrong to anybody. 

(16r:8-9) 

The following passage from letter 30 indicates that an ’amir 
had a lieutenant (kalifa): 

I hired a muleteer and travelled to the person who is his 

(the commander’s?) lieutenant (kalifatuhu) and he met 

with the Head of all of us (rayis kullind), presiding over 

everything, whose decision is the (supreme) decision and 

it is fixed. If you make a decision, it is (likewise) fixed. 

(30v:6) 

Letter 6, which reports the news of the killing of the vizier 
Sawar by Sirkiih, indicates that the ’amir has been summoned by 
the new vizier Sirkith. The ’amir in this case was presumably the 
Kanz al-Dawla. 


He (the new vizier Sirkith) has summoned the commander 
(al-ramir) to him, and the commander is determined to 
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travel to Egypt for the sake of his (Sirkiih’s) expeditions 
and his aid, while I am staying in the country (of Nubia). 
(6r:8-9) 


Letter 4 refers to military action in which the ’amir Kanz 


al-Dawla has been involved: 


The commander Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla) 
arrived after victory, slaughter and God’s victory. (4v:2-3) 


The writer of 15 indicates that the ’amir Kanz al-Dawla had 


set off on a journey: 


The reason I have delayed sending my letters to you is only 
that I travelled to say farewell to the commander, Kanz 
al-Dawla, may God establish his good omen and his glory, 
so that he may carry out all his tasks successfully. (15r, 
margin, 6-11) 


Letter 32 refers to the payment of jizya apparently by non- 


Muslims. This was conveyed to the Fatimid ruler by Kanz 


al-Dawla: 


If the ruler, may God strengthen his victory, has validly 
received their poll-tax (jizyatahuma), through the services 
of the Pride of the Arabs, Kanz al-Dawla, may God cause 
his elevation to endure... (32:2) 


9.4. Sadid, Sadd 


Letter 25 mentions an official who is variously referred to as 


al-Sadid and al-Sadd, which I have translated ‘executive officer’. 


Such officers are mentioned in other sources in connection 


with the Fatimid administration. They assisted local staff to carry 


out their duties, especially in the collection of taxes; cf. 
al-Magqrizi (Kitat, 1:107, 405); Stern (1964, decree no. 10, line 
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31); Rabie (1972, 66-67); Khan (1993a, 447). They were military 
officers, classified by al-QalqaSandi as belonging to the ’arbab 
al-suyuif ‘masters of the sword’ (Bjérkman 1928, 99, 102, 162, 
164). 

In 25, the executive officer is presented as working together 
with the ’amir to carry out the requests of the writer: 

You (the eparch) mentioned in it (your letter) that you 

have sent to the commander (li-I-’amir) a letter and also 


sent to the executive officer (li-l-Sadid) a letter in order that 
my requests be carried out. (25r:5) 


I do not need to order you (i.e., remind you) to write a 
letter to the commander regarding what concerns us and 
also the executive officer (al-Sadid). (25v:9) 


I told them he has instructed that I should only sell them 
(the slaves) in Egypt. So, send two letters concerning them, 
one letter to the commander and one letter to the executive 
officer (al-Sadid). (25v:13-14) 


9.5. Sarif 
The term al-Sarif ‘the noble one’ occurs in letters 16 and 32: 


I inform my honourable lord, the Master of the Horses... 
of the arrival of a letter by the hand of your slave boy Ipisi 
on the matter of the place that was discussed previously 
with the Sarif. (16r:2-3) 


May he (the addressee) undertake this and what is appro- 
priate and customary, with our thanks and out of respect 
for the sons of the Sarif in our district (bi-Il-ndhiya). (32:7- 
8) 


The term Sarif denotes somebody who claims distinguished 


rank because of his descent from illustrious ancestors. In Fatimid 
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Egypt this would be expected to refer to descent from ‘Ali, the 
prophet’s cousin and son-in-law (‘Alids), or ‘Ali’s father >Abi 
Talib (Talibids). 

Various judges in the marriage contract 48 have the epithet 
Sarif, including the noble judge, leader of the Talibids in the 
southern sector of Upper Egypt (al-Sarif al-qadi nagqib al-talibiyyin 
bi-l-Sa‘d al-’A‘1a), Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Haydara ibn 
al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan al-Husayni (48r:12-13). The legal docu- 
ment no. 36 (407 AH/1017 AD) in the Genizah corpus (Khan 
1993a, 210) refers to ‘the glorious Sarif, a leader of the Talibids’ 
(al-Sarif al-jalil naqib min nuqabda? al-talibiyyin). 

The Sarif mentioned in documents 16 and 32 in the present 
corpus must have had an influential social status in the Muslim 
community and possibly a qddi such as the one mentioned in 48 


is intended. 


9.6. Mutawalli 


The Arabic term mutawalli ‘administrator, governor’ is used in 
sources relating to Fatimid administration as a title of the head 
of government offices and institutions (Khan 1993a, 106, 107, 
175, 342, 358, 416, 434). 

We have seen (83.3) that the term regularly appears in the 
title of the eparch in the addresses of letters, in phrases such as 
mutawalli bilad Maris wa-’a‘maliha ‘the governor of the land of 
Maris and its districts’ (21v, address, right, 2), mutawalli ’a‘mal 
bilad al-Maris ‘the governor of the districts of the land of al-Maris’ 


(21r:2), mutawalli °al-qal‘a al-’ibrimiyya wa-bilad Maris ‘the 
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governor of the fortress of Ibrim and the land of Maris’ (7v, ad- 
dress, right, 2). 

The term is used in various other contexts in the corpus. It 
appears in the title mutawalli al-bab ‘administrator of the gate’ in 
8r:4. The holder of this post was responsible for supervising the 
northern border between Egypt and Nubia (§3.5.5). The use of 
the term mutawalli indicates that this was a government office. 

Letter 24 refers to a mutawalli in the entourage of the ep- 
arch: 

His slaves (i.e., the writers) [kiss the ground] before him 

and report to him that it has not been concealed from him 

(the eparch) that his slaves (the writers) were dependent 

on the administrator in his presence without being in fi- 

nancial partnership (bi-din al-qarida). (24r:4-6) 

The term garida here seems to be a variant of the form 
qirad, which is used in medieval sources to denote a financial 
partnership. The intention seems to be that the trade activities of 
the writers were controlled by the administrator although he has 
not contributed capital to this trade, which would have given him 
a clearer right to have a say in how the trade was conducted. The 
Nubian mutawalli here, therefore, had some role in controlling 
trade. 


9.7. Wali 


The term wali in the definite singular is used to refer to a gover- 
nor of a locality. In letter 22, the writer refers to wali Qus ‘the 
governor of Qis’ (22r:14) and wali biladind ‘the governor of our 
land’ (22r:7), probably also meaning the governor of Qiis, who 


was the most powerful governor in Upper Egypt. 
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Letter 31 refers to business conducted with the wali: 


By God, take for me the price of the five portions (asqaq), 
which are owed to me by the governor (al-wali). (31v:7-8) 


9.8. Wulah 


The plural sj ‘the governors’ is mentioned in letter 14: 


He has a right to your customary protection, so that he is 

able to have access to the administrators (al-wulah) and 

others of your slaves and servants (‘abidiha wa-kada- 

matiha). (14r:5-6) 

Here the term seems to be used in the sense of administra- 
tors of various government offices of the eparch and so has the 
same meaning as mutawalli (89.6). 

Letter 16 mentions Y,!\, evidently a variant form of sY 4, 
also referring to the eparch’s administrators: 

I would like a letter to be sent to all the administrators 

(al-wuld) requesting them to protect the places of Lami‘ 


and his slaves and likewise my places and my slaves. 
(16r:13-14) 


9.9. Qa@’id 


Various people with the title al-qa’id ‘the leader’ are mentioned 
in the letters. A q@id appears to have been of high rank and to 
have had important responsibilities. In letters 3 and 8, qd@ids are 
mentioned who had honorific titles: 

The bearer (of this letter), the leader (al-qa’id) Sa‘ada, may 


God decree his abundant good health, the relative of the 
noble leader (al-qa’id al-najib), Humam al-Dawla (‘Hero of 
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the Dynasty’) Hamid, may God decree for him abundant 
good health, has departed. (3r, margin, 1-3) 


The bearer of (this letter), who has travelled (to you), is 

the leader (al-qa’id) Hasan, the son of the leader (al-qa’id) 

Suja‘ al-Dawla (‘the Courage of the State’) "Ishaq, the ad- 

ministrator of the gate (mutawalli al-bab). His status with 

me is firmly established and his rank is well-known, may 

God decree his safety and cause him to have good com- 

pany. (8r:3-6) 

Honorific titles such as Humam al-Dawla and Suja‘ 
al-Dawla, which were bestowed by the Fatimid régime, reflect 
the fact that the bearers had some kind of affiliation to a govern- 
ment office. For the origin of such titles, see Rosenthal (2012). 
The leader Hamid is also described as najib ‘noble’. The leader 
Sa‘ada is mentioned in several places in the corpus (11:3; 3r, mar- 
gin, 1; 3v:3; 10r:4). ‘Sa‘ada’ is most likely a personal name; cf. 
al-Dahabi (d. 748 AH/1348 AD), Siyar ’A‘lam al-Nubala’, 
XXIII:64. These passages also suggest that the office of qa’id was 
hereditary. 

In the passage in 8, it is not clear whether the role of ‘the 
administrator of the gate’ (mutawalli al-bab) describes Suja‘ 
al-Dawla ?Ishaq or his son Hasan. The ‘gate’ is likely to be the 
entrance to Nubia at the town of al-Qasr, just south of Aswan. 
Al~Aswani describes this town as bab *ila balad al-niba ‘a gate 
into the land of the Nubians’ (al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:352). In this 
place there was an armed garrison (maslaha or musallaha) post 
(al-Maqrizi, Kitat, I:307), which is mentioned in 19 of the corpus. 
This suggests, therefore, that the q@’id "Ishaq or the qa’id Hasan 


was responsible for controlling traffic passing in and out of Nubia 
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and, presumably, supervising the garrison post. It is possible that 
both had this role. Borders facing non-Muslim territory (tugur) 
were controlled by a military commander with the title of qa’id 
(Brauer 1995, 16). The men called ga’id in our documents were 
clearly military officers. 

The letters record that the leader Sa‘ada made several trips 
to Nubia. Tala’i‘ ibn Ruzzik, who was governor in Upper Egypt 
and subsequently vizier in the twelfth century, owned a powerful 
black mamlik called Sa‘ada (al-Maqrizi, ’Itti‘az al-Hunafa’ III, 
257). Sartain (1993, 28) speculates that this could be the ga’id 
Sa‘ada who appears in our documents. 

Letter 10 indicates that the leader Sa‘ada was sent on a 
mission by the writer, Hamid al-Kanzi, to carry out various tasks. 
This indicates that the duties of a qda’id were varied: 

My companion, the leader Sa‘ada, has set off. I have sent 

him to carry out various tasks that I have commissioned 

him to do. The Ik8il is requested to send to specify the iden- 

tity of the matters that need to be dealt with and send a 

request regarding them so that I am made grateful to the 

Iksil (for having the opportunity of carrying them out). 

(10r:4-7) 

Letters 1 and 3 request the eparch to ensure the protection 
of the leader Sa‘ada, who is the bearer of the letters, on various 
trips to Nubia: 

I inform the IkSil... that the leader Sa‘ada has set off on the 

ship travelling to (meet) him. What I would like to request 

from the Iksil is to give him the status of the people be- 

longing to my servants who have been granted freedom, 


like my other freedmen and servants. The Iksil cannot 
show them opposition in anything small or big, but should 
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show honour to the aforementioned leader and care for 
him and for his companions who are travelling with him. 
(1r:2-7) 


The bearer (of this letter), the leader Sa‘ada, may God de- 

cree his abundant good health... has departed.... So, please 

arrange for his (i.e., the eparch’s) letter to be sent to me 

with authorisation for me to offer the leader Sa‘ada re- 

spectful treatment until it (his work) is finished. (3r, mar- 

gin, 1-3; 3v:3-4) 

The sender of letter 1 was the Kanz al-Dawla, which is a 
further indication of the high rank and military responsibilities 
of the ga’id. 


9.10. Na’ib 


The term nd’ib ‘deputy’ is used in various contexts in the corpus. 
As we have seen in §3.3, it is frequently used in the phrase al-nda’ib 
‘an al-malik ‘the deputy of the king’ in titles of the eparchs in the 
addresses of letters. In 26, the term refers to the deputy of the 
eparch Darma, i.e., the vice-eparch. 

Letter 16 reports to the eparch that people in the ‘southern 
land’, i.e., Muslims operating in Maris, have complained about 
various officials, including a nd@’ib of the Qisa: 

As for the southern land, people have been arriving from 

there complaining about the lieutenant (al-kalifa), the Mas- 

ter of the Shipmasts (sahib al-sawari), and a deputy of the 

Qisa (n@ib li-I-Quisa). (16r:7-8) 

The Qusa were a clan from Upper Egypt; cf. al-Maqrizi (d. 
845 AH/1441 AD), Rasd’il, 136; al-QalqaSandi (d. 821 AH/1418 
AD), Nihayat al-’Arab fi MaTifat ?Ansab al-‘Arab, 156. Members of 
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this clan were evidently operating in Maris under the authority 
of a deputy. 

In the same letter there is reference to a nd’ib al-hadra 
called Ibn ‘Imran. This appears to be the deputy of the eparch. 
He is asked to pay for the salary of a visiting Muslim official: 

The agent (al-kalifa) mentioned that he has instructions 

and he adhered to all of these. He wrote to Ibn ‘Imran, the 

deputy (n@’ib) of your honour asking him about his salary 

and he gave him his usual salary. (16r:14—-16) 

The writer of letter 21, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Zubayr, 
requests the eparch to grant privileges to his children through 
‘his deputies’: 

May the Master of the Horses, may God cause his power to 

endure, instruct his deputies (nuwwabahu) in Erkinun con- 

cerning my children. (21r, margin, 2) 

This suggests that the eparch had more than one nd’ib and 
these served as executive administrators. 

The term ‘deputy’ is also used in letter 9 to refer to the 
loyalty and allegiance of the Muslim writer, Lami‘ ibn Hasan 
al-Kanzi, to the Nubian king: 

I am the servant of the king and his deputy (kdadim al-malik 

wa-nayibuhu), and the one who fulfills his needs, but, by 


God, I experience from people only pleasure in my suffer- 
ing. (9r:27—-margin, 2) 


9.11. Kalifa 


The word kalifa denotes somebody who substitutes or deputises 


for a superior, which I generally translate ‘lieutenant’ to 
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distinguish it from nd’ib, which I translate ‘deputy’. People with 
this title are mentioned in several letters. 

In letter 30 and the marriage contract 48 the term is used 
to refer to a deputising judge: 

He is the son of the Kanzi judge deputising for him (walad 

kalifa li-l-qadi al-kanzi). (30r, margin, 17) 

deputy for his son (kalifat waladihi), the noble judge, leader 

of the Talibids (48r:12) 

In letter 30, the term is also used in a context where it 
seems to be referring to the lieutenant of an absent ’amir: 

I hired a muleteer and travelled to the person who is his 

(the commander’s?) lieutenant (kalifatuhu) and he met 

with the Head of all of us (rayis kullind; i.e., the ’amir), 

presiding over everything, whose decision is the (supreme) 

decision and it is fixed. If you make a decision, it is (like- 

wise) fixed. (30v:6) 

In 16, the writer reports that the amir reprimanded the 
lieutenant (al-kalifa). This may have been his own lieutenant, 
though the context does not make this clear: 

As for the southern land, people have been arriving from 

there complaining about the lieutenant (al-kalifa), the Mas- 

ter of the Shipmasts (sahib al-sawari), and a deputy (n@’ib) 

of the Qiisa. On account of this call for help in the land, 

the commander (al-’amir) has come down and repri- 

manded the lieutenant (al-kalifa) and forbidden him to do 

wrong to anybody. (16r:7-9) 

Elsewhere in the corpus, the function of the kalifa is less 
clear. In 16, a statement about a kalifa follows a general request 


for the eparch to protect the writer’s property and servants: 
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I would like a letter to be sent to all the administrators 
requesting them to protect the places of Lami‘ and his serv- 
ants (‘abidihi) and likewise my places and my servants 
(‘abidi). You know that they all perform good services to 
the king and to you. The lieutenant (al-kalifa) mentioned 
that he has instructions and he adhered to all of these. He 
wrote to Ibn ‘Imran, the deputy of your honour (nd’ib 
al-hadra) asking him about his salary and he gave him his 
usual salary. (16r:13-16) 


This may indicate that the kalifa was a servant of senior 
rank. Dozy (Supplément 1:397), indeed, notes that the term was 
used to designate slaves or servants in the court of the Umayyads 
in Spain. The reference in the passage above to the kalifa request- 
ing his salary from “the deputy of your honour,” i.e., from the 
deputy of the eparch, suggest that he was based in Nubia. 

The writer of letter 36 reports that the letter of a lieut- 
nenant (al-kalifa) has arrived “by the hand of his servants.” It 
seems, therefore, that a kalifa could have his own servants: 

The letter of the lieutenant MaSal Ankara, may God keep 

him safe, has reached me by the hand of his servants 

(‘abidihi). I dealt with their business and they departed. 

(36r:2-3) 

In letter 18, which was apparently written by the eparch 
Uruwi to a Muslim merchant, we read: 

As for the seeds of wheat, I have delivered to your slave 

six irdabbs minus a third without any waste. Your slave 


boy has received them. These garments are for you. The 
lieutenant (al-kalifa) has nothing (from me). (18r:4-6) 
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The fact that the eparch states that the garments are for the 
Muslim recipient and not the kalifa, suggests that the kalifa was 
working for the Muslim rather than the eparch. 

The writer of 27, which is addressed to the secretary of the 
eparch Uruwi, refers to a kalifa with the Nubian name Peti (if this 
is the correct reading). From the context, he appears to have held 
a responsible position in Nubia and had to be disabused of mali- 
cious gossip against the writer: 

The slave (the writer) requests his honour to write a letter 

to the slave (the writer) so that it be in his hand and men- 

tion in it the lieutenant Peti and the Master of the Ship- 

masts (asking them) not to listen to anybody saying things 


like “Have we triumphed over his slave in the (trading) 
places?” (27r:8-11) 


9.12. Sahib al-Sawari 


An official with this title is mentioned in several letters of the 
corpus. The usual orthography of the second word is (¢)|,+ with 
a final ya’. This is most easily interpreted as the plural of 4,L. 
sdriya ‘shipmast’. I translate the title, therefore, ‘Master of the 
Shipmasts’. This was presumably a title of an official responsible 
for shipping. It would correspond to the Greek title vaudpyys ‘Mas- 
ter of Ships’, which is attested in several Greek inscriptions from 
the Nubian region (Hendrickx 2011, 317).? In letters 16 and 18, 
the second word of the Arabic title is spelt without a final ya’: 
died] Cele (16r:7-8; 18r:1-3). This orthography is likely to 


? For further references, see http://www.medievalnubia.info/dev/index 
.php/Offices_and_Titles, accessed 8 March 2024. 
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reflect the shortening of the final unstressed long -i in vernacular 
speech.? 

In letter 18, which appears to have been sent by the eparch 
Uruwi, the Master of the Shipmasts is said to be conveying mer- 
chandise from the Muslim recipient to the eparch: 

The letter of the Master of the Shipmasts has reached me. 

He says that he will take for me from you three garments. 

He has taken [ ] two garments in your name. The Master 

of the Shipmasts has received them. (18r:1-3) 

We learn also from letter 27, which was sent to the secre- 
tary of the eparch Uruwi, that the Master of Shipmasts acted as 
purveyor of items from a Muslim merchant to the eparch: 

The slave will ask my master the elder ‘Ubayd Allah to en- 

courage him (the secretary) to draft a letter for me and 

send it to me with the Master of the Shipmasts. This is what 

I need the most from my master (the eparch). In the days 

of his father, my master the Master of the Horses, nobody 

opposed me in anything.... I have sent (this letter) to him 

with the Master of the Shipmasts and we shall request him 

to pay one dinar as cash commission to my master the el- 

der ‘Ubayd Allah. (27r:17-v:8) 

In 16, the writer reports that a complaint has been made 


about the Master of Shipmasts and some other officials: 


° In Classical Arabic, the form ,|,.J| would be more easily read as the 


word suwar ‘bracelet’. Abi al-Makarim (d. 1208 AD; Ta’rik al-Kand’is 
wa-l-’Adyira, 323) mentions that al-suwar al-dahab ‘the golden bracelet’ 
was part of the apparel of a Nubian eparch. The interpretation of the 
title as ‘Master of the Shipmasts’, corresponding to the Greek title 


vaudpyys, is, however, the preferable one. 
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As for the southern land, people have been arriving from 

there complaining about the lieutenant (al-kalifa), the Mas- 

ter of the Shipmasts, and a deputy (nd’ib) of the Qisa 

(clan). On account of this call for help in the land, the com- 

mander (al-’amir) has come down and reprimanded the 

lieutenant and forbidden him to do wrong to anybody. 

(16r:7-9) 

The sender of letter 23 to an eparch is the Master of the 
Shipmasts. In the letter, he tells the eparch that a Nubian called 
Merki had behaved incorrectly in Aswan and that he has at- 
tempted to stop it: 

He entered Aswan and gathered the slaves of Darma and 

brought me to them and said to me that “the Master of the 

Horses has ordered me to take over the administrative of- 

fice.” I said to him, “Who has endowed you with the office 

before I come to take over from you the office?” (23r:9- 

11) 

The Master of the Shipmasts requests further instructions 
from the eparch: 

If you command me, I shall finish (my business here) and 

come (to you). Write and let me know. If you would like 


to tell me to come to you and return, write and let me 
know. (23r:17-18) 


From these various passages it appears that the Master of 
the Shipmasts had the responsibility of liaising between the Mus- 
lim community in Aswan and the eparch and conveying goods, 


letters and money from the Muslims to the eparch. 


9.13. Simsar 


Letter 9 refers to a middleman called a simsar ‘broker’: 
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When your slave boy informed me that you needed the 
goods (al-hawa@’ij), I delivered him (the slave) to the broker 
(al-simsar) and he auctioned him and acquired (the offer 

of) five dinars. I then went to your slave boy and consulted 

him concerning his sale and sold him for five dinars, on 

the grounds that there is nobody in the land and none of 

the people have anything. (9r:7-11) 

As can be seen, the job of this broker involved holding an 
auction. The Genizah documents refer to the activities of simsdrs. 
In many cases, they specialised in specific commodities (Goitein 
1967, 160). It is possible that the simsar mentioned in 9 was a 


slave broker. 


9.14. Katib 


Letter 27 is addressed to al-katib ‘the secretary’, whose master is 
the eparch Uruwi: 

The slave asks my honourable master (hadrat mawlaya), 

the sublime elder (al-sayk al-’ajall), the secretary (al-katib), 

may God cause his strength to endure, to kiss the hands of 

my sublime master, the Master of the Horses, (U)ruwi, the 

son of my sublime master [Isii]. (27r:2-3) 

The honorifics used in the address indicate that the secre- 
tary was regarded as being a person of high rank. It appears that 
the eparch was absent from Ibrim and the writer, therefore, asks 
the secretary rather than the eparch to draft a letter for him that 
will put an end to malicious gossip. This demonstrates that the 
secretary, in principle, had the authority to issue correspondence 
of his own accord. 

The term katib is found also in letter 25, where it refers to 


the secretary of an amir: 
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He says concerning the secretary (al-katib) who wrote the 
letter for the commander “I do not know what he is writ- 
ing.” (25r:11) 


9.15. ?Usquf 


The bishop (al-’usquf), presumably of Ibrim, is mentioned several 
times in letter 9, in the context of the writer’s complaint about 
the incorrect treatment of his slave boy at the court of the king 
at the hands of a certain Ibn ‘Asqalani. The writer refers to the 
code of behaviour between himself and the eparch that has been 
sanctioned “in the presence of the bishop:” 

Does not the Master of the Horses think that what brings 

me and you together close in the presence of (bi-hudir) the 

bishop is that I provide him with provisions and I remain 

in the service of the king and the protection of your com- 

panions? (9r, margin, 11-v:1) 

As discussed above (§3.5.5), the phrase “in the presence of 
the bishop” gives the act of ‘coming close’ a legal sanction, just 
as a legal act is frequently stated in medieval Arabic legal docu- 
ments to have been conducted in the presence of witnesses or of 
a judge. The bishop, therefore, played a role in establishing the 
working relationship between the Muslim merchants and the Nu- 
bians. 

The writer indicates that he has written a letter to the 
bishop complaining of Ibn ‘Asqalani’s behaviour. Again, the 
bishop appears to have a quasi-legal role, in this case the role of 
arbitrating a dispute: 


I sent a messenger, after I had informed the bishop about 
my suffering due to his (Ibn ‘Asqalani’s) shocking 
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behaviour, I said to him that a messenger would reach you. 
I have sent the horse to you together with Mahmiid, the 
slave boy of the commander. When he reaches you, write 
to mea reply to this letter and read my letter to the bishop. 
(9v:10-14) 


9.16. ‘Aqid 


The sender of letter 38, Dani ibn Kannan, has the title al-‘aqid. In 
the lease document 44, the same man leases some of his land in 
“Abi Faris to the west of the border of Nubia, which is adminis- 
tered in his estate (*iqta‘atihi) assigned to him by the Office of the 
Ruler” (44:3-4). The term ‘agid has the basic meaning of some- 
body who is ‘bound by a contract or treaty’. According to Dozy 
(Supplément, I1:151), the word has the sense of ‘military leader’ 
in some sources. By the late Fatimid period in Egypt, grantees of 
an igta‘ were mainly professional army officers, so ‘military 
leader’ is likely to be the meaning of the term in 38. 

In Fatimid Egypt, an ?iqta‘ typically consisted of agricul- 
tural land leased to a military grantee (muqta) for a sum of 
money payable to the treasury, which, in turn, paid the soldiers 
a contractual supplement to their payment, called qabdla. The 
grantee (muqta‘) was not necessarily resident on the property; cf. 
Cahen (2012), Rabie (1972, 26-29). 


9.17. Mukari 


The term mukari ‘muleteer’ is mentioned in letter 30: 


I hired a muleteer (mukari) and travelled to the person who 
is his (the commander’s?) lieutenant (kalifatuhu). (30v:6) 
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9.18. Sahib al-Harba 


The term sahib al-harba ‘master of the spear’ is mentioned in let- 
ter 13, where it seems to refer to a high-ranking military officer 
in the entourage of the king of Nubia. The writer is keen to reas- 
sure the eparch, to whom the letter is addressed, that his associ- 
ation with this officer should not be interpreted as sedition. This 
reflects the tension surrounding visits of the Muslims to the king: 

As for their saying that I am the slave boy of the Master of 

the Spear (sahib al-harba)—I am only a merchant. I was the 

guest of the king and I lodged with the Master of the Spear 


like the (other) merchants. Not everybody who lodges with 
a person is his slave boy. (13r:9-11) 


9.19. Mu‘addi 


This term is mentioned in letter 20: 


I put [the bitumen in them] and I loaded them on a ship of 

the purveyor of merchandise (markaban li-l-mu‘addi bi-I- 

tijara). (20r:9-10) 

It appears from this that the person called mu‘addi was re- 
sponsible for porterage by ship. The participle is used in 22 as an 
adjective qualifying the noun markab: 

As for your saying that the ships conveying the horses 

(al-marakib al-mu‘addiya li-I-kayl) have stopped... (22r:5- 

6) 


9.20. Qadi 


There are numerous references to a judge (qadi) in the documents 


of the corpus. 
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Letter 19 was sent by a judge with the nisba al-Husayni, 
whose name appears in the address: 

the judge °Abi al-Fadl Muhammad ibn al-Fatih ibn ‘Abd 

Allah al-Husayni, the prosperous and just judge, Trust of 

the Kingdom (19v, address, left, 1-3) 

The writer of 21 was the son of a judge (“‘Abd Allah, son 
of the rightly-guided judge ‘Ali ibn al-Zubayr,” 21v, address, left, 
2-3) and several members of his family were judges, including 
his cousin, the judge >Abt al-Fadl. The legal acknowledgement 
47r, which is dated 515 AH/1121 AD (during the reign of the 
caliph al-’Amir), also mentions a judge from the Bani Zubayr: 

Merki ibn Abram, the freedman of the rightly-guided, pros- 

perous, just judge, Light of the Kingdom, Abii al-Kayr °Ib- 

rahim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Zubayr (471r:3-4) 

Al-Maqrizi (d. 845 AH/1441 AD) mentions this judge in his 
al-Mugaffa al-Kabir, 1:181. He indicates that he had the nisba of 
al~Aswani and was the judge of Qis, who “was alive (kana hay- 
yan) in the year 471 AH (1078-79 AD).” 

We learn from letter 30 that a certain judge called Nir 
al-Din was a member of a partnership (Sarika). Presumably a 
‘business partnership’ is intended: 

Inform the Master of the Horses about the person who is 

with you and tell him that he (the person with you) is the 

son of the sister of the judge, Nir al-Din, and he is a mem- 


ber of the partnership (al-Sarika) of which Nir al-Din is a 
member. (30r:15-16) 


The same letter refers to the deputy (kalifa) of a judge: 
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So, talk to him and inform him that the author of the letter 
brought by Ta‘l is an elder sent by the judge. He is the son 
of the Kanzi judge deputising for him (walad kalifa li-l-qadi 
al-kanzi). (30r, margin, 15-17) 


The marriage contract 48 mentions two judges: 


the noble judge °Abi Turab Haydara ibn al-Husayn ibn 

al-Hasan al-Husayni, deputising for his son, the noble 

judge, leader of the Talibids in the southern sector of 

Upper Egypt, >Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Haydara ibn 

al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan al-Husayni (48r:12-13) 

Documents 49, 51-53 concerning marital affairs were 
drawn up under the authority of “the judge Hibat Allah ibn 
Makin.” Within the body of letter 53, there is reference to the 
judge of Akmim: 

He (the bearer of this letter) went to the judge in Akmim, 


may God cause his strength to endure, and he sent him to 
me. (51v:4) 


9.21. Ra’is/Rayis 


Letter 26, which is addressed to the deputy of the eparch Darma, 
mentions an official with the title al-ra’is ‘the Head’: 
(I inform) that the bearer of these lines is the Head 
(al-ra’is), may God decree his safety, and he must be shown 
favour and respect. (26r:3—-5) 
The sender of the letter was the Kanz al-Dawla, which sug- 
gests that ‘the Head’ was of high rank. 


The writer of letter 30 mentions “the Head of all of us,’ 


who is presented as being equipollent with the eparch: 
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I hired a muleteer and travelled to the person who is his 
(the commander’s?) lieutenant (kalifatuhu) and he met 
with the Head of all of us (rayis kullind), presiding over 
everything, whose decision is the (supreme) decision and 
it is fixed. If you (the eparch) make a decision, it is (like- 
wise) fixed. (30v:6) 


It is not completely clear what the status of this ‘Head’ was. 
He may have been a senior ’amir, though judging from 26 this 
was not the Kanz al-Dawla. Some Nubian documents refer to a 
chief called ouran, which literally means ‘head’, e.g., P. QI III 34. 


9.22. Sarik 


Letter 30 mentions a ‘partner’ (Sarik), who is presumably a ‘busi- 


ness partner’: 


Moreover, I would not have desisted from travelling to Ib- 
rim in the current situation, but I did not know whether I 
had a friend or acquaintance in it (Ibrim) after you de- 
parted from it upriver and Ta‘i was absent. So I desisted 
from coming to the partner (al-Sarik), because I did not 
dare, and, moreover, he could not have helped me (any- 
how). (30r:10-11) 


The same letter refers to a business parntership (Sarika, 
30r:16). 


10. SLAVES AND SERVANTS 


10.1. Ragig, Riqq 


The terms ragiq and riqq are used to refer to slaves in bondage 
who were delivered by the eparch to the Muslims. The words are 
typically used as collective terms and specific individuals are ex- 
pressed by the numerical classifier ra’s ‘head’: 

As for slaves (al-raqiq), there is nothing in Aswan. (37v:4- 

5) 

Then I wrote to you concerning the condition of the two 

slaves (al-ra’sayn al-raqiq) that my debtor ’Abi al-Duba‘ 

(should have) sent me, but he has not sent them to me. (4r, 

margin, 3-5) 

Your servant has seen the two slaves (al-ra’sayn al-raqiq). 

If it were not for the fact that he has stayed and the people 

would hear that I had returned them, I would have sent 

them to you. (9r, margin, 8-10) 

Letter 24 refers to a ragiq that the eparch bestowed 
(?an‘amathu) upon the writers, but they complain that she was 
sick. This indicates that the slaves were given in an exchange of 
diplomatic gifts, which the Muslims expected would reciprocate 
the value of the goods that they delivered to the eparch: 

They inform him that the slave (al-ra’s al-raqiq) whom he 

bestowed (an‘amathu) upon his slaves (mamalikiha, i.e., 

the writers of this letter) through the agency of Bazili was 


sick (marida sg.f), and that his slaves (mamalikiha, i.e., the 
writers) wanted to return her. (24r:6—8) 


©2024 Geoffrey Khan, CC BY-NC 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0391.10 
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The feminine gender agreement of al-ra’s al-raqiq in the 
preceding passage indicates that the term referred to a female 
slave. 

Letter 24 also contains a reference to a riqq whom the ep- 
arch could send to the north on an errand: 


But you know that you do not have any slaves (al-riqq) to 
send to the northern land to receive news. (24v:3-4) 


10.2. Wasif (m.), Wasifa (f.) 


These terms are used in the letters to refer to individual slaves 
that were delivered by the eparch to the Muslims. In all cases, a 
single slave is mentioned, not groups of slaves. As with the raqiq/ 
riqq, slaves designated with these terms were received by the 
Muslims in exchange for the delivery of goods to the eparch and 


subsequently sold by the Muslims for cash: 


The letter of the Master of the Horses and vizier of the 
king... has arrived and another letter for the elder °>Abi 
al-Tahir ibn Tarik, in both of which you mention the dis- 
patch of the slave (wasif) and his sale. When your servant 
informed me that you needed the goods, I delivered him 
(the slave) to the broker and he auctioned him and ac- 
quired (the offer of) five dinars. (9r:2-9) 


He (the eparch) stated that he has sent to me a female slave 
(wasifa)... she has not reached me in his consignment so 
that I may take possession of her, my honour, Master of 
the Horses, and I shall not correspond with you nor give 
you consignments of cloth as gifts until what you send is 
at my disposal. (4r:3-8) 
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Your two companions have seen my (the eparch’s) messen- 

ger (rasuli) whom I sent in connection with the slave 

(al-wasifa). (17r:9-10) 

The terms wasif and wasifa designated slaves who were des- 
tined for domestic service, including child slaves (Goitein 1967, 
131; Ragib 2006, II:23-25). Bridal dowries in the Genizah some- 
times include one or more wasifa. Perry (forthcoming) suggests 
that the term in such a context should be translated ‘lady-in-wait- 
ing’ and that it designated a less menial role than that of a jariya. 
Ibn Butlan (d. 458 AH/1066 AD), in his work on slaves and slave 
girls (Risdla, 376), stated that Nubian women made devoted do- 


mestic servants. 


10.3. Gulam 


People referred to by the term gulam (pl. gilman) are frequently 
encountered in the letters of the corpus. 

The following passage refers to a gulam who was the son of 
a slave girl, so the gulam would also have had the status of a 
slave: 

They (the writers) inform him (the eparch) that... the slave 

girl (al-jariya) and her son, Rahim, your slave boy 

(gulamaka), were examined before purchase three times 

but she and her son have died. (24r:6-10) 

When the name of the gulam is mentioned, this is always a 
personal name (Arabic: ism) without any indication of genealogy, 
which is the normal naming practice of slaves in medieval Arabic 


letters: 
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Bisr (20r:4) 

Ipisi (141:8; 16r:3) 

Jawhar (41:4) 

Kablam (9r:24) 

Marikura (4v:1; 6r:4; 9v:19) 
Mun‘im (2r:4) 

Ramadan (30r, margin, 7) 
Sarif (71:4) 

Yahya (22r:18, v:8) 


I, therefore, translate all occurrences of gulam as ‘slave boy’. 
The term gulam is used in medieval sources with the sense of both 
free servants and slave servants (Sourdel et al. 2012). Many 
sources, however, treat gilman as the male equivalent of jawari 
‘slave girls’, e.g., al-Jahiz (d. 255 AH/869 AD), Muqaddimat 
Mufakarat al-Jawari wa-l-Gilmdn ‘Introductory Treatise on the 
Vaunting Contest of Slave Girls and Slave Boys’ (see Ayalon 
1985). Although I translate the term gulam as ‘slave boy’ to dis- 
tinguish it from other terms for slaves and servants, it is im- 
portant to note that it was used to refer to males of all ages, not 
only young men, just as the term jdriya was used to refer to 
women of all ages (Ragib 2006, II:24). 

Slave boys (gilmdn) were working slaves and are not re- 
ferred to as items of diplomatic or commercial exchange. They 
were sent by merchants to convey goods and letters: 

The bearer of this letter, who is (called) Mun‘im, one of my 

slave boys (gilmani), has come to you carrying two gar- 


ments of mixed silk and four pieces of cloth for the Master 
of the Horses. (2r:4—6) 
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I have sent my slave boy (gulami) Marikura. Deliver to him 
the two slaves who are for ?Abii al-Duba‘. (4v:1) 


The bearer of this (letter) is my loyal and respectful com- 
panion, Oua, who is my servant (kddim). I have sent him 
with my slave boy (gulami) Marikura. (6r:3-4) 

I have sent my slave boy (gulami), who is called Sarif, with 


a brown camel to his honourable presence. (7r:3-4) 


Send the slave boys of mine (girmani, a phonetic variant of 
gilmani) who have my goods, namely >Abi ‘Abd Allah and 
Marikura, send (them) by the road. (9v:18-19) 

In letter 18, the eparch indicates that the slave boy of the 
Muslim recipient has received goods: 

As for the seeds of wheat, I (the eparch) have delivered to 

your slave (‘abdika) six irdabbs minus a third without any 

waste. Your slave boy (gulamuka) has received them. 

(18r:5) 

This passage also refers to ‘abdika ‘your slave’, which des- 
ignates a person in the service of the writer. It appears that the 
‘abd was based in Ibrim and the guldm was travelling between the 
eparch and the writer. 

Letter 9 refers to the sending of a gulam to carry out busi- 
ness in the court of the king: 

What I wish to inform the Ik8il of is that my slave boy Ka- 

blam has arrived at the court of the king, but he (the king) 

has shown little gratitude for what I have undertaken for 

him. I am owed by the king two horses. He has sent me 


two good-for-nothing, aged servant women and six dinars. 
(9r: 23-26) 


Letters 14 and 20 refer to a gulam of the eparch: 
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A letter has reached me by the hand of your slave boy 
(gulamiha) Ipisi and I wrote a reply to it. (141r:7-8) 


His slave boy (gulamuhu), Bisr, arrived on Wednesday as I 
was leaving for the land of Nubia. I found in it (the letter) 
that the Master of the Horses sent three dinars and I asked 
on your behalf for bitumen to be bought for you before I 
left the land. (20r:4-6) 


10.4. Jariya 


The term jariya is used to denote a female slave who was deliv- 
ered to the Muslims in exchange for goods. A jariya in the corpus 
was not exactly the feminine equivalent of a gulam, who was a 
working slave and not an item of exchange. I translate the term 
jariya ‘slave girl’. It did not necessarily, however, designate only 


young girls, as the following passage from letter 9 shows (cf. 


Ragib 2006, II:23): 


from a wasifa, since the two terms are sometimes used in coordi- 


I am owed by the king two horses. He has sent me two 
good-for-nothing, aged slave women (jariyatayn ‘ajayiz) 
and six dinars. (9r:25-26) 


They were considered to be a different category of slave 


nation as in the following passage: 


I have taken note of it and the fact that he stated that he 
has sent to me a female slave (wasifa), and has sent to me 
a slave girl Gariya) with Jawhar, and that I have only been 
able to send to him two turbans with difficulty and a seat. 
(4r:3-5) 


This passage and the following passage indicate clearly the 


practice of exchanging slaves for goods. 
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I have sent a slave girl (jdriya) with Ibrahim (as payment) 

for what is owed together with her two children. (17r:5- 

6) 

The writer of letter 31 says that he has arrived in Aswan 
and instructs the addresee to convey to him a slave girl from Nu- 
bia: 

When you come down the river, bring with you the slave 

girl (al-jariya) to me. (31v:3) 

The writer of letter 37 reports that there are no slaves in 
the markets in Aswan and instructs the recipient to bring a slave 
girl downriver: 

As for slaves, there is nothing in Aswan, or only a few. By 

God, bring your slave girl (jariyataka) with you. (37r:4-6) 

Slaves and slave girls can be vulnerable to loss by illness, 
as seen in 24: 

They (the writers) inform him (the eparch) that... the slave 

girl (al-jariya) and her son, Rahim, your slave boy 


(gulamaka), were examined before purchase three times 
but she and her son have died. (24r:6-10) 


10.5. ‘Abd 


In the corpus the term ‘abd (pl. ‘abid) is not used to refer to a 
slave that was an item of diplomatic or commercial exchange, 
but rather to designate people who are subordinate to a master 
and typically work as his functionaries. Most references to the 
‘abid of Muslim merchants imply that they are based in Nubia: 


I wrote to you concerning the condition of my slaves (‘abid) 
but you did not reply. (4r, margin, 2) 
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I would like a letter to be sent to all the administrators 

requesting them to protect the places (mawadi) of Lami‘ 

and his slaves (wa-‘abidihi) and likewise my places and my 

slaves (‘abidi). (16r:13-14) 

The writer of letter 8 requests the eparch to grant ‘the 
leader’ (q@id) Hasan, the son of the leader Suja‘ al-Dawla, the 
same status as his ‘abid with regard to protection: 

The Iksil does not need my recommendation with regard 

to him (the bearer of the letter) or my reassurances to show 

him respect and treat him well, and grant him the status of 

those of my personal slaves (‘abidi al-kasisin) that are sim- 

ilar to him with regard to care, guardianship, supervision 

and protection. (8r:8-11) 

As discussed in 810.3, the passage below from letter 8 sug- 
gests that the ‘abd of the Muslim writer that is referred to was 
based in Nubia, whereas the guladm was a travelling functionary: 

As for the seeds of wheat, I (the eparch) have delivered to 

your slave (‘abdika) six irdabbs minus a third without any 

waste. Your slave boy (gulamuka) has received them. 

(18r:5) 

It is possible that both the ‘abd and the gulam had the status 
of working slaves and the distinction in terminology reflects their 
different functions. By the Fatimid period, the term ‘abd was ap- 
plied specifically to black slaves (Goitein 1967, 131; Pipes 1981, 
195; Ragib 2006, II:24), so this may also be a factor in the dis- 
tinction in the terminology here. 

Some letters refer to functionaries of the eparch by the term 
‘abid: 
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He has a right to your customary protection, so that he is 
able to have access to the administrators (al-wulah) and 
others of your slaves and servants (‘abidiha wa-kada- 
matiha). (14r:5-6) 


He entered Aswan and gathered the slaves of Darma (jami‘ 

‘abid Darma; i.e., the people in the service of Darma). 

(23r:9) 

In letter 16, there is a reference to the slaves (‘abid) of the 
Master of the Horses, but since the writer is asking for their pro- 
tection, it appears that they are the staff of the Muslim writer 
who are subject to the authority and protection of the eparch: 

As for the slaves (‘abid) of the Master of the Horses, please 

take care of them and provide them with their needs. 

(16r:10-11) 

The term ‘abd is also used as a term of politeness by writers 
when they refer to themselves in letters to people of superior 
rank. A conspicuous example of this practice is letter 27 to the 
secretary of Uruwi, e.g., 

The slave (al-‘abd) asks my honourable master, the sublime 

elder, the secretary, may God cause his strength to endure, 

to kiss the hands of my sublime master, the Master of the 

Horses, (U)ruwi the son of my sublime master [Ist] (the 

slave writing the letter being) his (the eparch’s) slave and 

the slave of his father (‘abduhu wa-‘abd ’abthu) before him, 

and informs him (the secretary) that the letter of your hon- 


our has reached his slave (‘abdihi) and he has read it. 
(271r:2-5) 
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10.6. Kadim 


The term kddim (pl. kadama, kuddam) is used in the letters to 
refer to functionaries of Muslims or of the eparch. They had 
greater responsibilities than functionaries called ‘abid and were 


higher in rank, as is seen from the following passages: 


I have sent my slave boy (gulami), who is called Sarif, with 
a brown camel to his honourable presence.... So take the 
camel and do not cause him (i.e., Sarif, my slave boy) to 
be delayed by a single day. Send him to Papa, my servant 
(kadim), who carries out my business (qddi hawaii), for I 
shall be cut off from him, if there is a delay. (7r:3-9) 


The bearer of this (letter) is my loyal and respectful com- 
panion, Oua, who is my servant (kddimi). I have sent him 
with my slave boy (gulami) Marikura. (6r:3-4) 


Letter 4 refers to the kadim of the eparch: 


I wrote to you concerning the condition of my slaves 
(‘abidi; i.e., my subordinate staff) but you did not reply. 
Then I wrote to you concerning the condition of the two 
slaves (al-ra’sayn al-raqiq) who are to be sent to my credi- 
tor Abii al-Duba‘, but you have not sent them to me and I 
do not know whether your servant (kdadimuka) has given 
us a share. (4r, margin, 3-v:1) 


Letter 14 refers to the kadama ‘servants’ of the eparch to- 
gether with his ‘abid: 


He has a right to your customary protection, so that he is 
able to have access to the administrators (al-wuldh) and 
others of your slaves and servants (‘abidiha wa- 
kadamatiha). (14r:5-6) 
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In medieval Arabic sources, the term kddim is often used to 
designate eunuchs, either those enslaved or those that have been 
freed (Ayalon 1985). This may be the basis of the distinction be- 
tween kadama and ‘abid, i.e., eunuch and non-eunuch servants 
respectively. 

The writer of letter 30 reports that he has pursued two of 
his servants (kadimayn) who had run away from Aswan to Nubia, 
heading for Soba. This may reflect their status as slaves that the 
writer regarded as being his property. It also suggests that they 
were Nubians, and so acquired as items of exchange: 

I have sent in advance a first letter to the Master of the 

Horses, the vizier of the king, with Tal concerning two 

servants (kddimayn) who fled from me there to Ibrim, 

(where you are) during your trip, heading for Soba in the 

middle of Nubia. I did my utmost to pursue them until I 

crossed the waters of Kurkur. (30r:5—7) 

When the name of a kadim is mentioned, this is always an 
ism without any indication of geneaology, which is the normal 


naming practice of slaves in medieval Arabic letters: 


Oua (6r:4) 
Papa (71:8) 


The term kadim is also used, however, to refer to a person 
who is loyal to the king and so, metaphorically, in his service: 

I have been wronged, although I am the servant of the king 

(kadim al-malik). (9Vv:5) 


As for what you have said with regard to the service (kid- 
mat) of the king, we are all his servants (kuddamuhu). 
(22r:4-5) 
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I am his (i.e., the king’s) slave (mamlikuhu) and servant 
(kadimuhu). (13r:9) 


10.7. Mamluk 


The term mamlik (pl. mamalik) ‘slave’ (literally ‘possessed as 
property’) is, in most cases, used metaphorically as a term of po- 
liteness to express obedience and allegiance to the eparch or king: 

In several letters, the term is used to refer to Muslims who 
become subjects of the Nubian king: 

I sent them (my sons) to be at the disposition of the king 

and (stay) in his land until God permits. I shall convey to 

them cloth for them to send to the king, may God preserve 

his life, and so that they can see his crown (i.e., have an 


audience with him) and become his slaves (mamalikihi). 
(21r:6-8) 


As for what you have said with regard to the service (kid- 
mat) of the king, we are all his servants (kuddamuhu) and 
slaves of the crown (mamalik al-taj; i.e., his subjects). 
(22r:4-5) 


I am his (i.e., the king’s) slave (mamlikuhu) and servant 

(kadimuhu). (13r:9) 

In letter 23, which is addressed to an eparch, the writer, 
the Master of the Shipmasts, refers to himself as a mamlik in the 


opening formula and in the address: 


The slave (al-mamltk) kisses the ground and what he 
wishes him to know is that... (23r:3-4) 


His slave, the Master of Shipmasts (23v, address, left) 


Likewise, the writers of letter 24 refer to themselves 


throughout as mamalikuhd ‘your slaves’ (the 3sg.f pronominal 
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suffix refers to the term al-hadra ‘honourable presence’, which is 
used to denote the eparch). 

In one passage in letter 24, the term mamadlik seems to be 
referring to functionaries of the eparch: 

Please arrange for your command to be issued to some of 

your slaves (mamadlikihd) to extract forcibly from him what 

is appropriate, God willing. (24v:9-7) 

Likewise, letter 31 refers to a mamlik who appears to be 
acting as a functionary in the service of the merchant writer: 

Do not leave them. Take their price. By God, convey (to 


me) half by means of the small slave (al-mamluk al-sagir)... 
[ ] quickly, quickly, quickly! (31v:8-9) 


10.8. Mawla 


A number of documents in the corpus refer to men termed mawla 
‘freedman’. 

The following passage in 31 suggests that a mawld was used 
as a family servant: 

As for the freedman (al-mawla), we brought him for the 

sake of the young girl (bi-rasm al-sagira). Do not leave him, 

but bring him with you. (31v:4-6) 

In 35, the writer sends greetings to a mawla, indicating he 
is treated as part of the family: 

Best wishes to you and to our brother Husayn greetings 


and to our brother the freedman (mawla) greetings. 
(35r:10) 


In the legal document 46, a freedman acts as a witness: 
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Mubarak, the freedman of the most powerful commander, 
Sa‘d al-Dawla, witnessed... (46v, witness, 6) 


In the legal document 47, a mawld is a creditor: 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn Hasan, the trader, acknowledged... that 
he owes, has in his possession, is in debt to Merki ibn 
Abram, the freedman of the rightly-guided, prosperous, 
just judge, Trust of the Kingdom, Abii al-Kayr Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn Muhammad _ ibn 
al-Zubayr.... (471:2-4) 

In the document on the verso of 47, another mawld pays 

the debt to the creditor: 

Merki ibn Abram, the freedman of the rightly-guided, pros- 
perous, just judge, Light of the Kingdom, Abii al-Kayr °Ib- 
rahim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Zubayr, while 
he was in health, while his acts were legal, and he acted 
willingly, asked me to tesify that he has received in full 


from ‘Abd Allah, a freedman (mawla), substituting for his 
father. (47v:7-8) 


10.9. Rasil 


Men referred to by the term rasil (pl. rusul) ‘messenger’ were sent 
on various errands, conveying merchandise and letters and buy- 
ing goods. These activities of a rasiil appear to overlap largely 
with those of a gulam ‘slave boy’. The difference between the rasiil 
and the gulam, presumably, was that the former was free whereas 
the latter was a slave: 

I was intending to send a messenger (rasiil) to the king with 

the merchandise that I have bought for him for ten dinars 


and the horse that I have prepared for him, and equipment 
that he requested from me, but my slave boy (gulami) 
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arrived, humiliated and wronged by Ibn al-‘Asqalani. I sent 
the messenger (al-rastil), after I had informed the bishop 
about my suffering due to his (Ibn ‘Asqalani’s) shocking 
behaviour. I said to him that a messenger (rasiil) would 
reach you. (9v:7-12) 


So, I sent your slave boy (gulamaka) together with my mes- 
senger (rasili) to the market and he bought... (91:14) 


The commander is expecting in great anticipation news to 
reach him from your honour. Ensure that your letters reach 
the commander. Your messengers (rusuluhd) are in contact 
with him all the time. (16r:16-margin, 2) 


Your two companions have seen my messenger (rasiili) 
whom I sent in connection with the slave (al-wasifa). 
(17r:9-10) 


I [request that you arrange for] the dispatch of a messenger 
(rast) to it (Aswan?) afterwards. Please ensure that he pro- 
ceeds safely to his colleagues, and take care of this col- 
league of mine and protect him, and also his colleagues in 
the armed garrison post, in order that his letter may reach 
me, thankfully, here (Aswan). (19r:4-6) 


If my messenger (rastili) delays sending what should be 
sent, do not omit to send me a letter containing the men- 
tion of your news. (32:9-10) 


The writers of letter 24 report that a rastil who was accom- 


panying a sick slave became ill himself: 


They (the writers) inform him that the slave (al-ra’s 
al-ragiq) whom he bestowed upon his slaves (mamalikihd, 
i.e., the writers of this letter) through the agency of Bazili 
was sick, and that his slaves (mamalikihd, i.e., the writers) 
wanted to return her, but the messenger (al-rasil) whom 
she accompanied became ill. (24r:6—9) 
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The writer of letter 25 asks the eparch not to delay return- 
ing the writer’s messenger: 

If you would (kindly) send my messenger (rasiili) to them 

from your place, then please do so, for time has run out for 

me. (25r:15) 

The term rasil is used in letter 21 to refer to an envoy from 
the Fatimid ruler: 

My grandfather travelled to visit the just king Basil and my 

father travelled to visit the king Mtyis the father of Mena 


Kuré (?), as a messenger (rasil) from the ruler, may God 
strengthen his victory, to Soba. (21r:9-11) 


10.10. Mutahammil 


The term mutahammil ‘carrier, bearer’ is frequently used in the 
correspondence of the corpus to refer to the bearer of the letter 
who delivers it to the addressee: 

When the bearer of this letter (mutahammil hada al-kitab) 


reaches you, release him and send him away quickly. 
(2r:6-7) 
I have sent with the bearer of this letter Gmutahammil hada 


al-kitab) also two beds of Iraqi workmanship. (2v:1) 


The bearer of these lines (mutahammil hadihi al-suttir) is the 

Head, may God decree his safety, and he must be shown 

favour and respect. (26r:4—-5) 

A common phrase in the letters is mutahammiluhd. The 3sg.f 
suffix most likely has an inanimate plural sense. It may be refer- 
ring to the lines (sutir) of the letter; cf. mutahammil hadihi al-sutiir 


(26r:4). Alternatively it may be referring to the letter and 
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associated items, e.g., enclosed accounts, goods, or possibly also 


other letters delivered in the same batch. 


The bearer of this letter (mutahammiluha) is my loyal and 
respectful companion, Oua, who is my servant. (6r:3-4) 


The bearer of this letter (mutahammiluha), who has trav- 
elled (to you), is the leader Hasan, the son of the leader 
Suja‘ al-Dawla (‘the Courage of the State’) "Ishaq, the ad- 
ministrator of the gate. (8r:3-4) 


(I report) the arrival of the bearer of this letter (mutaham- 
miluhd) to the land of the Nubians, together with a horse 
in order to seek his livelihood by selling it. (141r:3-4) 


So, we have sent the carrier of this letter (mutahammiluhd) 
Bazili. (24v:4) 


I have sent with the bearer of the letter Gmutahammiliha) a 
dyed garment in place of the payment in cash. (36v:2-3) 


The bearer of this letter (mutahammiluha), the leader 
Sa‘ada, may God decree his abundant good health, the rel- 
ative of the noble leader, Humam al-Dawla (‘Hero of the 
Dynasty’) Hamid, may God decree for him abundant good 
health, has departed. (3r, margin, 1-3) 


The second occurrence of mutahammil in the following pas- 
sage from letter 2 refers to the carrier of goods: 

I have sent with the bearer of this letter Gnutahammil hada 

al-kitab) also two beds of Iraqi workmanship. Please accept 

what he has sent you and send on the carrier of them (i.e., 

the goods; mutahammilahum) as quickly as possible, if God 

wills. (2v:1-3) 

In the two passages from 24 below, the 3sg.f suffix of mu- 
tahammil refers to the eparch, the feminine agreement being with 


the honorific term hadra ‘honourable presence’. The intention 
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may be the carrier of the letter or the carrier of the goods, as in 
2v:3: 
...for your carrier (mutahammiluha) has absconded. 
(24v:5) 


Your carrier (mutahammiluhda) has arrived, grateful for 
your kindness and the good that you have done. (24v, mar- 
gin, 1-2) 


11. THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC SITUATION 
REFLECTED BY THE DOCUMENTS 


Here I shall bring together various strands in the foregoing de- 
scriptions of the contents of the documents with the purpose of 
summarising what the corpus reflects with regard to the society 
and economy of Lower Nubia. 

There is some confirmation in the corpus of the description 
given by al-Aswani of an open trade zone for Muslim merchants 
in Lower Nubia between the first and second cataracts. This ap- 
plies especially to document 45, which indicates that Muslim 
traders were not permitted to navigate in their hired boat beyond 
the second cataract. One should be cautious, however, of com- 
paring this zone in Lower Nubia with the ‘port of trade’ in Daho- 
mey described by Polanyi (1966), as several historians of Nubia 
have done, without qualification. 

The phenomenon of the Dahomey port of trade has a ge- 
neric parallel with the open trade zone of Lower Nubia. The cor- 
pus, however, indicates that the boundary between Egypt and 
Lower Nubia was more porous on various levels than the Polanyi 
model would suggest. Rather, this boundary appears not to have 
been a sharp transition from one political entity to the next, but 
rather a gradual interpenetration of the adjoining communities 
on the social, economic, linguistic and indeed political levels. 
This, in fact, was typical for boundaries in the medieval Islamic 
world (Hourani 1992, 145; Brauer 1995, 13). 
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We have seen that the documents reflect the settlement of 
Nubians in Upper Egypt and the settlement of Muslims in Lower 
Nubia. Nubians were in the service of Muslim merchants operat- 
ing in Nubia, reflected in particular by the Nubian names of the 
merchants’ slaves. The legal document 47 refers to a Nubian 
mawla ‘freedman, client’ of a prominent Muslim judge, who ap- 
pears to have been based in Aswan. 

Muslims, moreover, appear to have worked in the service 
of the eparch in Qasr Ibrim. One clear example is the secretary 
(katib) of the eparch Uruwi, who, according to letter 27, had the 
Muslim Arabic name ‘Ubayd Allah ‘Ali. 

Document 44 refers to a Nubian resident in Lower Nubia 
who served as a Fatimid military officer with an estate (igta in 
Upper Egypt. 

As we have discussed, however, in various places above, 
there was not a clear binary division between service and alle- 
giance to the representatives of the Muslim government, on the 
one hand, and service and allegiance to the Nubian eparch and 
king, on the other. Rather, Muslims operating in Nubia appear to 
have served and owed allegiance to both the Muslim and the Nu- 
bian authorities. In addition to the evidence for this that has been 
cited already, this situation seems to be reflected by passages 
such as the following: 

As for the slaves of the Master of the Horses (‘abid sahib 

al-kayl), please take care of them and provide them with 

their needs. (16r:10-11) 

Here a Muslim merchant is asking the eparch to protect 


people who are apparently in the merchant’s service, but they are 
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simultaneously described as the ‘slaves of the Master of the 
Horses’. 

Another case that can only be understood on the assump- 
tion that there was dual allegiance is that of the Nubian called 
Merki whose activities are described in 23. As far as can be es- 
tablished from the letter, Merki is working with the Muslim 
writer of the letter to supply the eparch with military equipment 
but he has also taken upon himself the responsibility of operating 
as an agent of the Nubian authorities in the suppression of a re- 
bellion. 

This dual allegiance is likely to have applied also to the 
Nubian Fatimid military officer mentioned in 44. He had an ’igta‘ 
in Upper Egypt, near the border with Nubia, but originated from 
a village in Lower Nubia. The fact that the document was found 
in Qasr Ibrim suggests, moreover, that he was resident in Nubia. 
The Shi‘ite Fatimid dynasty appointed Christian Nubians to im- 
portant positions in the Fatimid court and army (Vantini 1981, 
129-30; Lev 1987; Zouache 2019; Tsakos 2021, 18). This is likely 
because the régime felt vulnerable within the population of 
Egypt, the majority of the Muslims of which were Sunni (den 
Heijer et al. 2015, 334). They also needed new alliances to coun- 
terbalance the traditionally Sunni régimes of the Middle East. 

Some of the Muslims working for the eparch may have been 
converts. Although the name of the eparch Uruwi’s secretary, 
‘Ubayd Allah ‘Ali, suggests that he was a Muslim, the letters is- 
sued by Uruwi (17 and 18), which were presumably written by 
this secretary, are carelessly written with many oddities in the 
Arabic. It appears that the writer did not have a good knowledge 
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of Arabic nor was he schooled in epistolary style that was used 
by educated Muslims in the Fatimid period (see 812.4). This cor- 
relates with the statement of al-’Aswani that the Muslim residents 
in Lower Nubia that he met during his travels did not speak good 
Arabic (al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:352). The Muslim settlers in Nubia ev- 
idently underwent a cultural and linguistic assimilation to the 
environment in which they lived. 

There was economic integration between Egypt and Nubia 
through the extension of the Egyptian monetary system into Nu- 
bia (Ruffini 2019). There are references in the corpus to the use 
of money in transactions and, in some cases, in gift exchanges 
(86). 

Document 46 recto records a legal partnership between 
Kanzi Muslims, at least one of whom was a resident of Lower 
Nubia, and a Nubian woman in the ownership of landed property 
in Lower Nubia. It is not clear where the document was drawn 
up, but the fact that it was discovered in Qasr Ibrim suggest that 
the parties were resident in Nubia. The document on the verso of 
46 records the purchase of property in Lower Nubia by a Kanzi 
resident of Lower Nubia. The dossier of documents relating to the 
marital affairs of the Christian Nubian Maryam ibnat Yuhannis 
(49-53) shows that her marriages with Nubian men were admin- 
istered legally in Muslim courts in Upper Egypt. The documents, 
however, were found in Qasr Ibrim, suggesting that, at least in 
later life, she was a resident of Nubia. This juridical administra- 
tion of Christian Nubian affairs by Muslim courts is reminiscent 
of the way Jews made contracts of various kinds in Muslim courts 


in medieval Fustat, as we see in the Genizah documents (Khan 
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1993a). One of the motivations for Jews to carry out their legal 
affairs in Muslim courts was to strengthen the legal force of their 
cases. We know that in some circumstances they used both Mus- 
lim and Jewish courts for double security. There may have been 
a similar motivation for the Nubian Maryam to apply to Muslim 
courts. The same applies to the drawing up by a Muslim notary 
of the documents in 46 relating to property, including a partner- 
ship between Muslims and a Nubian. All this reflects a merger 
rather than a sharp separation of Muslim and Nubian spheres of 
juridical authority. 

It is significant that some of the witnesses of the Arabic 
document of sale 46 verso have Nubian names. In order to avoid 
exposing documents drawn up by Muslim notaries to the danger 
of invalidation due to the rejection of the suitability of the wit- 
nesses, the institution of a permanent body of professional ac- 
credited witnesses (‘udul) arose in Islamic law. The suitability of 
these witnesses was verified by a Muslim judge and their testi- 
monies and depositions could not be rejected.' It is not clear, 
however, whether this requirement was strictly applied outside 
the main urban centres. Medieval Arabic legal documents from 
peripheral areas were often witnessed by men with non-Muslim 
names. One clear case of this is the Khurasan corpus of docu- 
ments (Khan 2007), many of which mention witnesses with local 
Iranian names. Some of these Iranian witnesses, moreover, ap- 
pear also in the contemporary corpus of Bactrian documents from 


the region. 


' This institution was established in Egypt in 174 AH/790 AD by the 
qadi Ibn Fudala (al-Kindi, Kitab al-Wulah, 386, 612). 
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The question arises, therefore, whether the Nubian wit- 
nesses in 46 verso had been accredited as ‘udil by a Muslim 
judge. One possibility is that the Arabic document was drawn up 
in Nubia by a Muslim notary and local Nubians who would have 
been in principle acceptable as witnesses of Nubian documents 
were called to witness it. This would be a further case of the in- 
tegration of Muslim and Nubian juridical practice. 

The Nubian partner in 46 is a woman, Papay, the daughter 
of Ampata. Numerous medieval Arabic documents written in 
Egypt record the purchase of property by women, e.g., APEL 56 
(Edfi 239 AH/854 AD), in which a woman buys a house from 
her husband. The Arabic Papyrology Database contains many 
more examples. There are many references in the Genizah docu- 
ments to women owning property, usually as a secure source of 
income from rent (Goitein 1983, 85). Several extant Nubian doc- 
uments record land sales in which one or more parties are women 
(Ruffini 2012b, 61, 77, 125, 236, 237). 

At the end of letter 17 (1:13) sent by the eparch Uruwi, 
there is a note that conveys greetings to the addressee from 
Uruwi’s ‘two wives’. If my reading and interpretation are correct, 
then this indicates that Uruwi practiced polygamy, which was a 
Muslim practice but was not, as far as I am aware, customary in 
Nubia. Perhaps this is a reflection of convergence of Nubian and 
Muslim legal practice. 

Document 30 alludes to a business partnership between 
Muslims and Nubians: 


I have brought into partnership with him my wife and my 
slave boy, Ramadan and Rasid, the mariner, who is with 
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him and those of the Nubians [ ] upon them the greeting 
of Ja‘far. (30r, margin, 6-9) 


Several of the letters of the corpus reflect an economic cri- 
sis that affected Lower Nubia. Allusions to this are found in the 


letters of the Kanzi merchant Lami‘ ibn Hasan, e.g., 


The lofty, most glorious and munificent presence, may God 
establish his happiness, has graciously released the boats, 
in the knowledge of what the country is undergoing with 
regard to the rising of prices, for the travellers have expe- 
rienced hardship and (the prices) have risen to the disad- 
vantage of the merchants, so that they have acquired goods 
at high prices. (3r:5-8) 


This year the people from the port (of Aswan) were hin- 
dered in two ways. One of these is the injustice done to 
them by the people of the land and the other is the lack of 
produce. So, I took some hair-cutters (and opened sacks of 
produce) and gave relief to the people and the first of them 
were the people in your land. If it was not for me, they 
(i.e., our people) would not have found produce, nor did 
anybody dare send (produce). (5r:5-11) 

The lack of produce this year has not been concealed from 
you and the condition of the people. No ship would have 
been sent this year, had I not opened the store and sold to 
the people of your land. (36r:6-8) 


I then went to your slave boy and consulted him concern- 

ing his sale and sold him for five dinars, on the grounds 

that there is nobody in the land and none of the people 

have anything. (9r:9-11) 

Lami‘ ibn Hasan and the other merchants of the corpus 
were writing in the late Fatimid period, which was characterised 


by economic hardship. As we have seen, the economic weakness 
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is reflected by the severe debasement of coinage at this period, 
which is attested in some letters (§6). 

One cause of this was the political instability arising from 
power struggles of Egyptian viziers and the threat of invasion by 
the Crusaders and external Muslim forces. Political instability im- 
pacted also on Upper Egypt. Al-Maqrizi, for example, reports in 
his Itti‘az al-Hunaf@ that in the year 556 AH/1161 AD “The King 
of the Nubians marched against Aswan in twelve thousand horse- 
men and massacred a great multitude of Muslims” (Beshir 1975, 
21). 

Such instability in the region is alluded to in letter 24: 

If it was not for the news we have heard from the north 

and the strife of the land, your slaves (i.e., the writers) 

would have made sure to present ourselves before you to 

kiss the ground and to perform their obligations. (24v:1- 

3) 

Another cause was the incidence of recurrent famines due 
to the impact on agriculture of excessively high or excessively 
low Nile floods at this period (Hassan 2007). When the Nile flood 
was sub-optimal, famines could occur because of predictions of a 
bad harvest in the next year, which created a buyers’ market and 
drove the prices of grain up beyond the reach of many (Lev 
2013). 

Famines could be relieved by government intervention and 
the control of government grain stores, if well-managed (Shoshan 
1981; Lev 2013). In the citations from letters 5 and 36 above, 
Lami‘ ibn Hasan states that he responded to shortages in grain 
experienced by people in the land of the eparch by opening grain 


stores. Letter 3 alludes to the release of boats to ameliorate 
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economic hardship. So, both the Kanzi Lami‘ ibn al-Hasan and 
the eparch assumed responsibility for relieving grain shortages in 
Lower Nubia. There are several extant Nubian documents con- 
taining disbursement orders of grain issued by the eparch (e.g., 
P. QI II 23, P. QI III 49, P. QLIV 94), which were apparently from 
public stores or the eparch’s personal store (Adams 1996, 226- 
27). The passages cited above from our corpus indicate that the 
supply of grain to Lower Nubia was also administered by the 
Baniti al-Kanz, reflecting shared responsibilities of economic ad- 
ministration in this region of Nubia. 

The corpus also shows that there was not a hard boundary 
for Muslims at the second cataract. According to al-’Aswani, this 
could be passed with authorisation of the eparch as far as Maqs 
alA‘la and travel beyond this required permission from the king 
(al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:353). Several letters refer to the travel of Mus- 
lims or their slaves to the king’s court in Dongola or to Soba. In 
such cases the main purpose of the visits appears to be the supply 
of military equipment for the Nubian army or for diplomatic mis- 
sions. Moreover, there is evidence of a Muslim community in 
Dongola and Soba in the Fatimid period (81, §4.3). This reflects 


another level of integration of Egypt and Nubia. 


12. SCRIPT AND LAYOUT 


12.1. Preliminary Remarks 


The documents in the corpus exhibit a number of variations in 
the form of their script and the layout of the script on the writing 
support. 

As is generally the situation in medieval Arabic documents, 
it is difficult to match the form of script in the documents of our 
corpus with the names of specific script styles that appear in me- 
dieval literary sources. This is not only because of the lack of 
specific descriptive details in the literary sources but also because 
the script of the documents was typically not carefully executed 
according to a specfic standard (muhaqqaq) but rather was a non- 
official, poorly executed script, current for popular purposes 
(mutlaq).' 

Diacritical dots on the consonants are written only sporad- 
ically. There are numerous unconventional ligatures between let- 


ters within words and sometimes across words. 


12.2. Cursive Tendencies 


Letter shapes are often simplified by cursive tendencies. These 
include: 


' For this distinction, see al-QalqaSandi (d. 821 AH/1418 AD), Subh 
al~A‘Sa, III: 26; Khan (1992, 44-46). 


©2024 Geoffrey Khan, CC BY-NC 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0391.12 
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The writing of sin and sin without teeth, e.g., 


Figure 7: , ‘he has sent’ (4r:4), left, and ,+ ‘evil’ (6r:8), right 


The contraction of the loop in fa’ and qaf: 


Figure 9: 44,2, ‘a female slave’ (4r:4) 


Levelling of distinctions between letter forms, e.g., 


Figure 10: 4, ‘the dynasty’ (8r:4), left, 5laY\, ‘and the sending’ (10r:5), 
middle, \is ‘this’ (45:2), right 
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12.3. Writing Line 


The documents show some differences with regard to the orien- 
tation of the writing lines. * 

It is common for the line of the script to be level throughout 
most of the line and then to slant upwards at the end of lines, 
often stacking words to allow them to be inserted in the remain- 


ing space before the left margin, e.g., 


Figure 13: 2r:5-7 


stu ea sess) 
Melethes|a, Noles rom 
“pas 2) eos > 


? I am using the term writing line to refer to the overall writing line 
upon which words are placed. This differs from the baseline, which re- 
fers to the invisible line upon which single characters within a word are 
placed. For this distinction, see Grob (2013). 
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Figure 14: 4r:2-5 


In some documents, the writing line slants downwards in 
most of the line and then is moved upwards at the end with the 
same angle of downwards slant, e.g., 


Figure 15: 3r:1-4 


BE 7) 
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12.4. Line Spacing 


In many of the letters, especially those to the eparch, the spacing 
between the lines is generous, which ensures that the descenders 
and ascenders of letters do not clash. This can be seen in the sam- 
ples given above. Other clear examples of this feature are the fol- 


lowing: 


Figure 16: 6r:1-5 
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Figure 17: 8r:1-5 


here and elsewhere. 

In the following letter to a deputy of the eparch, the wide 
line spacing is combined with the vertical extension of the hastae 
of some of the letters, especially in the basmala and the first line 
of the letter: 
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Figure 18: 26r:1-4 


Wide line spacing is a characteristic feature of letters writ- 
ten to addressees of high social status in the Fatimid period. It is 
found in petitions to the chancery and letters to dignitaries. It is 
also found in dispositive documents issued by the chancery, such 
as decrees.* The fact that letters in our corpus that are addressed 
to the eparch and his deputy have this feature reflects the fact 
that the writers addressed them as dignitaries with a high social 
status. 

In letters that are not addressed to an eparch or dignitary 


the line spacing is often narrower, e.g., 


> For plates of petitions to the Fatimid chancery, see Khan (1993a). For 
plates of Fatimid decrees, see Stern (1964). For an example of an Arabic 
letter with wide spacing to a Karaite dignitary, which has been pre- 
served in the Genizah, see Khan (1993b). For more on the layout and 
production of Fatimid chancery documents, see Rustow (2020). 
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ani. 


po —— « ~~ bP el 


~ 


hibit conspicuously wide line spacing. This suggests that the sec- 
retary was not schooled in Fatimid epistolary étiquette to the 
same extent as the Egyptian writers of letters, which may reflect 


that he was a Nubian, e.g., 


Figure 20: 17r:1-7 


The line spacing of the legal documents is generally not 
conspicuously wide, but the spacing in the large marriage con- 


tract 48 is slightly wider than other documents: 
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Figure 21: 48r:1-6 


IAL a3 eae & 2 ee 
a KL 19 y obey | “y PTA 


xX 


12.5. Width of the Document 
Figure 22: 37 recto 


Documents to eparchs and other dignitar- 
ies are typically written with a wide for- 
mat. Letters to addressees of lower social 
rank are sometimes written on narrower 


sheets, e.g., Figure 22. 


12.6. Thickness of the Pen 


The samples given above of line spacing 
in letters also show that those letters writ- 
ten to the eparch and his deputy with 
wide line spacing tend to be written with 
a finer pen than those with narrower line 


spacing. 
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12.7. Margins Figure 23: 7r:1-6 


In both letters and 
legal documents, a 


wide space is typi- 


cally left at the top JSaie volta 


before the beginning ye jad | 

of the text and in the | j\§\ye?! tae ae halls | 

right margin, where- |.) ,)!/ 4 oK. A) Jie 54 olay) 

as the text is written | jog lh ws» rl) 

up to the left margin, ih is oye a> 

e.g., Figures 23 and ee No} LA's Pu SV9 | | 

24, wsdalaly 24 Lyles) 
Mele ors,|slaal by) 
EK ere HI) LS 

Op ae 


WAY 
he 


Figure 24: 45:1-8 


xsl ES ae 
dg volte septate 
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In letters, the text is Figure 25: 2 recto 


SS 


generally continued from the 
bottom of the sheet into the 
right margin before the 
writer turns to the verso of 
the sheet. This practice does 
not occur in legal documents. 
When text is added to 
the right margin in letters, 
this may be written as a sin- 
gle line perpendicular to the 
main text, e.g., Figure 25. 


More often, however, 
the added text in the margin 
is written as a series of short 
lines arranged diagonally in 
relation to the main text. The 
first of these short lines is 
written nearest to the end of 
the main text at the bottom 
of the sheet and the follow- 
ing lines are written below, 
filling the margin to the top 
of the sheet, e.g., Figure 26. 
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Figure 27: 11 recto 


oat 
So. PUA Valsts 


In some cases, 
the text continues di- 
rectly from the bot- 
tom of the letter into 
the upper margin. 
This appears to be 
because not enough 
space was left in the 
right margin to con- 
tain text, e.g., Figure 
28. 


The marginal 
text occasionally 
continues into the 
top margin, written 
at approximately 
180 degrees rela- 
tive to the main 
text, e.g., Figure 
27; 


Figure 28: 16 recto 
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12.8. Text on the Verso 


When an address is written on the verso of a letter and there is 
no continuation of the text of the letter onto the verso, the sheet 
is turned around the vertical axis and the address is written on 
the top, e.g., 


Figure 29: 6 recto (left) and 6 verso (right) 


+ 


uw sate 


nett 

Bait 
Pee tS clay Stay Ai. 
Be Ndiaye 


EN Aire syed lt Spoils 
Leceennree : 


When the text of the recto of the letter continues onto the 


verso, the sheet is turned around the horizontal axis and the text 
of the letter is written from the top. The address is then added by 
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turning the verso 180 degrees, so that the address is up-side- 


down relative to the text of the verso, e.g., 


Figure 31: 4 recto (left) and 4 verso (right) 


As far as I can establish from the photographs, legal docu- 


ments were turned on both axes. 


13. LANGUAGE 


The Arabic language of the documents occasionally exhibits de- 
viations from Classical Arabic usage, often due to interference 


from the spoken vernacular language. 
13.1. Phonology and Orthography 


13.1.1. Loss of Interdental Consonants 


The diacritics of ta? are often written where Classical Arabic 


would have the interdental consonant ta’, e.g., 


ws ‘a record’ (9r:22 < ots) 
Eto ‘and he will tell you’ (22r:14 < Ebs,4) 
ale <5, ‘and he persisted’ (23r:12 < ale os) 
a:\35 ‘and three’ (25v:12 < ili) 
lize ‘standard weight’ (46v:14 < Jlix.) 
o> ‘it was discussed’ (49r:12 < 24>) 
A related phenomenon is the occasional replacement of 


Classical Arabic za’ by ddd, e.g., 
p2)| looking’ (38r:4 <_ 5) 
13.1.2. Tafkim 


In a few cases, an emphatic consonant sdd, ta’ or dad is written 
where Classical Arabic has a plain sin, ta’, dal or dal, reflecting 
suprasegmental pharyngealisation (tafkim). This is attested in the 
environment of ra and the labial vowel /u/, both of which induce 


pharyngealisation in spoken vernacular Arabic, e.g., 


©2024 Geoffrey Khan, CC BY-NC 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0391.13 
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ard! js! ttle bis I send you best wishes.’ (29v:3 < 13 
gara’tu literally: ‘I have read’) 
4.2 sox)! ‘the helmet’ (37r:19 < 53,5 kuida) 


13.1.3. Devoicing 


The devoicing of a voiced consonant in contact with a following 


voiced consonant is reflected in the following orthography: 


34) ‘Edfw’ (38r:9 < 43s!) 
13.1.4. Loss of hamza 


Word-medial and word-final hamza are often omitted in the or- 
thography, e.g., 
ee aul els! ‘may God cause to endure his ascendance’ (30r:3 
< aE) 
leLag, ‘by carrying them out’ (30r:5 < lgl2s) 
The diacritics of ya’ are often written where hamza on yd’ would 


be expected in Classical Arabic, reflecting the loss of hamza in 
this environment in vernacular speech, e.g., 
| ‘the leader’ (3v:3 < uli!) 
lata ‘needs’ (9r:11 < els) 
cule ‘absent’ (16r:4 < Cle) 
In the following, a yd’ is written where a hamza without a 


seat between two vowels would be expected in Classical Arabic: 


4339 ELLeS! alll L>| ‘May God keep the king and his viziers alive.’ 
(23r:6 < 061535) 
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Alternatively, it may be that the singular form o, ;4 ‘his vi- 
zier’ was intended, but the scribe metathesised the ya’ and the rd’ 
when writing the word. 

The orthography sometimes reflects the elision of word-in- 


itial hamzat al-qat‘ after a word ending in a vowel, e.g., 


CK Je! Geb ‘T do not know what he is writing.’ (211r:10) 


13.1.5. Shortening of a Final Long Vowel 


The omission of final ya’ in the following orthography appears to 
reflect the shortening of unstressed final long vowels in vernacu- 
lar speech: 
2Y4l ce pty ‘two boys from my boys’, i.e., two of my boys (= 
sons; 21r:3 < (so 4) awlddi) 


13.1.6. Assimilation to a Cliticised Prepositional 
Phrase 
The following orthography appears to reflect the assimilation of 


the final ba’ of the verbal form to the lam of the following prep- 


ositional phrase: 


cd piss ‘and write to me’ (29v:4 < (J Cl, wa-katib li) 


13.1.7. Final ya’ Written for Final ’alif 
aU Ste Ji bi Lb Tam only grateful to God.’ (35r:9) 
Here the word _3| corresponds to ‘Y| in Classical Arabic or- 
thography. 
In the following example, a final ’alif is written where Clas- 
sical Arabic has final short /a/: 
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Ls el (yl 42d ‘and (I know) what you have spoken about 
me (< fiyya).’ (17r:8) 
13.1.8. Non-Classical Plene Orthography 


Occasionally, long d is represented by ’alif where Classical Arabic 


has defective orthography, e.g., 


UIs ‘that’ (35r:4; Classical Arabic 31)3) 


13.1.9. Two ’alifs Represent Word-Initial ’a@ 
al-+\| ‘its postponed portion’ (48r:7) 


This is an unconventional orthography for abel, 


13.1.10. Interchange of dad and za’ 


lng2.4, ‘they cause to acquire’ (38r, margin, 3) 
ila.) ‘to a misfortune’ (41:76) 


In Classical Arabic orthography, these words are spelt with 


Be 


a dad, viz. \a,2°%, dex 


13.2. Morphology 


13.2.1. Interrogative Pronoun ’ays 


In several cases, writers use the inanimate interrogative pronoun 


J»! rather than b or \sb, e.g., 


Ls els (yl 423 ‘and (I know) what you have spoken about 
me.’ (17r:8) 

dole oy EU olS La, ‘and whatever request you have’ (20r:11) 

Ca J»! Gb T do not know what he is writing.’ (21r:10) 
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13.2.2. Morphology of Fifth Form Verbs 


An 7alif is written before the ta’ in the fifth form in the following, 
reflecting vernacular morpho-phonology: 


loli) ‘they have received’ (38r, margin, 2; Classical Arabic 
iniies) 
13.2.3. Particle 


The word \u is found in 23r:4, which I am interpreting as a ver- 


nacular form meaning ‘now, immediately’, derived from ict. 
13.3. Syntax 


13.3.1. Independent Genitive Exponent 


The independent genitive exponent mtd‘ is attested in the follow- 
ing, where it is written connected to the preceding word in the 
orthography. 
uw? ¢ ela yélly ‘and the Qiisa (clan) of (the town of) Darmus’ 
(18r:7) 


The °alif before ¢ les presumably reflects an epenthetic 


vowel (wa-l-Qusa imta‘ Darmus). 


13.3.2. Non-Classical Usages of the Negator lam 


On a few occasions, the use of the negative particle lam has been 
extended beyond the Classical Arabic construction of lam + jus- 
sive and is used with past suffix-conjugation verbs and future pre- 


fix-conjugation verbs. This is more characteristic of non-standard 
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written Arabic of the Ottoman period than medieval Arabic (Len- 
tin 1997, 764-67; Wagner 2010, 141-50): 


Lia) o _s3 ‘and I have not found’ (9v:20-21—Note that in this 
example the first person singular and plural pronominal 
subject indexes are interchanged.) 

jay o el o& ‘for the army will indeed not wait’ (22r:12) 


In the last example, it seems that the negation is emphatic, 
which is a usage of lam that is still retained in Modern Egyptian 
Arabic (Rosenbaum 2002). 


13.3.3. Non-Classical Usage of First Person Pronouns 


In the following, a 1pl pronoun serves as the subject of a verb 


with a 1sg inflection: 


4)! s'Y ‘because I want’ (2r:8) 


13.4. Lexical Items 


The documents attest to a few lexical items that have forms or 
meanings that are not attested in the dictionaries, as far as I can 
establish: 


SS, Nnascaphthon (aromatic root)’ (15v:5): This is the meaning 
given by Dozy (Supplément, I:119) for the word bunk, also 
pronounced bunak. The orthography +); may be a variant 
form of this word. 

cre! ‘beauty’ (17r:11): This appears to be a variant of the 
adjective -s2s/-3l.é ‘beautiful’ (bn Manziir, Lisan 
al-‘Arab, 3259; Hava, Dictionary, 517). 
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ia, 8 (24r:6): This may be a variant of the term ls which 
was used in the context of medieval commerce to refer to 
a business commenda type of partnership. 

ues numa (29r:13): literally ‘pleasure, happiness’, but here 
the word apparently has the sense of luxury goods. Dozy 
(Supplément, II:691) records a similar meaning for the 
related form wel ‘objects d’une grande valeur’. 

\pbkaus ‘they gape’ (41:18): This is the 3sg.f prefix conjugation 
form of the root t-?-b, although the dictionaries do not list 
the tenth form for this verb. The use of the tenth form is 
presumably a poetic licence for the sake of the metre. The 
final inflectional vowel would be short according to the 
rules of Classical Arabic (tastat?ibu), but has been 


lengthened for metrical purposes. 


14. MAPS 


Figure 33: Map of Nubia 
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Figure 34: Map of Lower Nubia 
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DOCUMENTS AND 
TRANSLATIONS 


METHOD OF EDITING 


The documents are transcribed into Arabic with full consonan- 
tal diacritics for the sake of clarity, although consonantal dia- 
critics are marked only sporadically in the documents. The 
marking of the diacritics is occasionally referred to in the textu- 
al notes, especially when they help with the reading of an ob- 
scure word, when they reflect deviation from Classical Arabic or 
when they appear to be the result of scribal error. Medial hamza 
is marked on yd’ unless the yd’ has diacritical dots of ya’ indi- 
cating that it has been weakened. Diacritical dots are marked on 
final y@ only where they are written in the documents. 

Sporadically, Arabic vowel signs are marked in the docu- 
ments. In such cases they are reproduced in the edition. The 
poem in 41 is exceptional in that it is fully vocalised in the orig- 
inal document. Vowel signs that do not appear in the docu- 
ments are not added to the edition. 

The following bracket system has been employed in the 
edition: 

[ ] single square brackets indicate sections where the text is 
obliterated or missing owing to a lacuna in the docu- 
ment. 

[[ ]] double square brackets enclose erasures. 

( ) round brackets indicate the solution of abbreviations. 

< > angular brackets enclose words or phrases that the 
writer omitted by mistake and are supplied as a correc- 


tion. 
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{ } curly brackets enclose words and phrases that were writ- 
ten by mistake and should be omitted in reading the 
passage, e.g. dittographies. 

ers dots are printed in place of letters that are visible but too 


faint to read. 


1 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.66 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_18A-19 (image: 050308_106_0) 
Recto: 1968_04_10-10A (image: 050308_690_u) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_17A-18 (image: 050308_106_u) 
Verso: 1968_04_11-11A (image: 050308 _691_u) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 28cm X 19.5 cm 


Text 


Recto 


eleeialies 

oliy alll JULI ELAN ajay fest Coley ati lel 

Spall de Bolen LD) angi arandy crud > plaly 

Spt Ala! Lots oye og) Silly ale aor geal 

peel Same sel ob cp pel Stee SI cote ppl 

SB ct oP mee laed ope LSU See Vy Sey Slee 
Aree cagrgiall sloesly azleyy 9S cel! Lal elSIy be Vy 
ied lel Sy Odea Saw steel a es clal 


oO N ODO OW BR W WD 
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Margin 
ees je al Le ol 
edly Ag Ags Loree Gt de ailylieg otey al tool 
SSN peg alll Lee 
Verso 
Address 


Right Column 
MeN vigg fll abe fat [ SOU] 
wey daly SUSI 6 CSI ELS Cy Sy! 
daniy Arul ong axed alll alo! 

Left Column 

BES ee teed) Gell pel oy 
ell ob Dy ob Meh pai 
phar ca pedl AS Ugibery Syl ps 
TI ee gil eit atl 
sel Shell 


Translation 


Recto 


1. In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 


a Bb WwW N 


2. I inform the Iksil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the 


king—may God prolong his life 
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3. and cause his protection and wellbeing to endure—that 
the leader Sa‘ada has set off (to him) on the ship 

4. _ travelling to (meet) him. What I would like to request 
from the IkSil is to give him the status 

5. of the people belonging to my slaves that have been 
granted freedom, like 

6. my other freedmen and slaves. The Iksil cannot show 
them opposition in anything small 

7. or big, but should show honour to the aforementioned 
leader and care for him and for his companions who are 
travelling with him. 

8. So may his (the IkSil’s) letter be dispatched to me with (in- 
structions) for me to execute for his sake, for I am ready 


to execute that for him. I am grateful to him for this, 


Margin 


1. if God wills, the Mighty and Magnificent 
2. Praise be to God alone, and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and peace. 


3. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 
Verso 


Address 
Right Column 


1. To the IkSil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king, 
2. Uruwi ibn Kiyak, the deputy of the king in the citadel of 


Ibrim, 
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3. may God cause his health, his protection and wellbeing to 


endure. 


Left Column 


1. From the sincere commander, the blissful, the powerful 
arm of the caliphate, 

2. the Victory of the Kingship, Crown of the Dynasty, Pride 
of the Arabs, 

3. Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla) and its support, 
protector of sailors, the Sword 
of the Commander of the Faithful, "Abii Manstir Mutawwaj, 


affiliated to al-‘Adid, commander of the armies. 


2 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.65 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_09A-10 (image 050308_103_u) 
Recto: 1968_04_05-05A (image 050308 _691_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_10A-11 (image 050308_104_u) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_11A-12 (image 050308_105_u) 
Verso: 1968_04 09-09A (image 050308 _689_u) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Paper. 48 cm X 17 cm 
Text 


Recto 
Fee ey re 
Sod) obey Med ing fees lel 
aghe LULdy 035 alaly oli alll JULI 
pe sy OLS Ibe fey deg okey 
de ly Zi wm cei oe ghey Slalé Jo| 
Wa lores fog 136 fll abe gy abla 
ALE ooh SN fay Roper Opeady Arpad Hell obSSI 
ey J athe etd Gow SI eel ol ty LY 
ASU Vy dey pV de Gb Cole glow 
ees) Cale done lel Uly ade (3 bool Vy 


oO ON DBD OH FF WO NY 


e 
oO 
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Fale oye a AIS Lagey oe ostlim aby 5 

oF [Lee] 56 bl ob lad pV 2b e5y JI SS 

Bed ese shy rar et aS oly elgg A! 

she) tm y LEN epee Leal Schyy Cleuly> (qvady 

Lal) by mgaelay wegen bell Lal oe pS gl! 
Oped Cee LSI Ibe frogs 3 clon ly <lerlay> hers 
pret be 4 bryos ope ley Sle phedly ol de 


Margin 
AU Ln A Meg Sly And Sores Lee le ailpliog otey a Seoul 
SSH sg 

Verso 
Sp) Jae pets Lea! LSI Min farete ay le Sipe iy 
Hepes pg larte saanly Adl ogee Lb Syd Uo freind 
rele ob fs Coke clon Lab jladly alll Lb gl de 
wes sendy lil Lie 35 Chines deg cue 
Base atl ol ale V gly el te Soe! ol ty! ld de, 
ploy Hse tame bel Lily Syeny All pel ob daca 
Aa eng Aly dnd Sores Gta cle ailglioy otoy A tool 
SSG esiy alll Leen 


oO N DO ow BR W WN 
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Address 


Right Column 


jell cole fasw 1 
pol os! NS vias 2 
var bh de cpl 3 

oss all lol slels 4 


Left Column 
gS) onl al a 2 
Mo a8 celle! 3 
Me op pty] Geel gla ps 4 
5 


tes ey coll oll or oF 
Textual Notes 


Recto 


14. 4s/\: This appears to be a mistake for ile. 

16. <lgsley>: MS: Yaeljley. 
eJ: The final ha is written with high vertical extensions 
of the strokes. In order to avoid confusion with the liga- 
ture Y, the writer has added a damma vowel above the let- 


ter, reflecting the vocalism of the pronominal suffix -hu. 
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Verso 


Address, Left Column 


x38: The reading of this name is not certain. 

_tosl: This is the preferable reading of this nisba. The 
Bani al-Kanz claimed descent from the tribe of the Bani 
Hanifa. The nisba al-Hanafi is attested in inscriptions from 


Aswan relating to Kanzi ’amirs. 
Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I inform the Iksil, vizier of the king, Master of the Hors- 
es— 

3. may God prolong his life, cause his strength to endure, 
and cause his enemy 

4. and opponent to perish—that the bearer of this letter, 
who is (called) Mun‘im, 

5. one of my servants, has set off (to you) carrying two gar- 
ments of mixed silk and four 

6. pieces of cloth for the Master of the Horses. When the 
bearer of this letter reaches 

7. you, release him and send him away quickly, so he can 
reach me, if God wills, 

8. because I want to send him to the north to carry out some 


errands for me. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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The Master (of the Horses) does not need in this matter 
instruction, ratification or 

repetition with regard to what should be done. I am aware 
of the love of the Master of the Horses 

for me and for carrying out my requests to him. Whatever 
request you may have, 

write and inform me of it, so that I can give an order for it 
to be carried out. I am deputising 

for my brother. On another matter, the commander has 
written that he will arrive and he will give instructions for 
your sake and for the sake of 

the carrying out of your requests. He also mentions (the 
need) to safeguard the subjects and protect the merchants 
who are travelling to you from among the merchant 
community (and mentions) the country of the king 

and its guarding and protection.’ Please give whatever 
reply you need to the bearer of this letter and send him 
quickly to me. Best wishes to you and best wishes to those 


whom your Care encompasses. 


' The meaning may be that the commander is stating that the Iksil 


should both protect the foreign merchants and also ensure that the 


country and its people where they are travelling be protected. Alterna- 


tively, there may be an allusion here to a quid pro quo, whereby the 


Iksil is asked to protect the merchants in exchange for the protection 
by the Muslims of the land of the Iksil. 
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Margin 

1. Praise be to God alone and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and peace. Our 
sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 

Verso 

1. I have sent with the bearer of this letter also two beds of 
Iraqi workmanship. 

2. Please accept what he has conveyed to you and send on 
the carrier of them (i.e., the goods) as quickly 

3. as possible, if God wills. As for the merchants, the Master 
of the Horses does not require 

4. instruction from me regarding their situation. Your repu- 
tation is good among the people. Send Mun‘im 

5. quickly, because I want to send him to my brother. If I 
had not known that my requests from you 

6. would be carried out, I would not have sent you a mes- 
senger. Moreover, I know how I am loved by you. Greet- 
ings. 

7. Praise be to God alone and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and His peace. 

8. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 

Address 


Right Column 


1. 
2. 


To the Iksil, Master of the Horses 
vizier of the king, >Abii al-Kayr 
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3. Uruwi, the governor of the land of Maris 


4. and its districts, may God cause his power to endure. 
Left Column 


From the chosen commander, Firmament of the Kingdom, 
Crown of the Arabs, Lion of the Dynasty 


>Abt al-Futih, Tanwir, son of the commander 


eS Oe 


Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla), Abi *Ishaq 
Ibrahim son of ‘Ali, 


5. son of Mutawwaj, son of ?Abi Yazid, al-Hanafi. 


3 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Sartain inventory number: Add. 01 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_15A-16 (image: 050308_108_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_16A-17 (image: 050308_107_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Paper. No measurements available 
Text 


Recto 
eae cpap All ey 
olay all SUB) LL ajay fell a ley Lt) plel 
bs Sls fey ls ple sil araniy cule ploly 
Ce May ay rat ST oe bln Se 
Late Ul ed day SO) ALE Asli) Baza! elesig Sy>V 
dale ALN pal IS Ley Lge le Ge ST ell cally 
Wghaty AES oy Sled AIS slew! gle oye 
ASE sled allyl egal ror ol Sobel de 
SB pgllelsy pgm hele ASV de key 


OY Lap ety arly Aim ge Sle ASS geept 


oO OA NN BD oO BR WO NH 


e 
So 
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Margin 
al) CaS alew ULI leoere do gi Jy 
yt) elas Cored) GLY 413 aed 
heb S Vg axe den alll CaS tale 
reriily aloe! im oy Cau be ple 
Brey Sl al pee oe ay 


Od oo aces 


Verso 


ols SB cag WS dle cilem beg one 9) pred 
lS ptt Gelb Chines! alll Boley bray Ll 

Bolen JLB) as otesel le Hb sled LUS aie cary ley a 

[J acleny org se aU LS ol SS clladtl pm SN Al SV oy 
cory je all Le ol aretong tne ae ce le Joey 

edkeng Ally And Lares Lew cle ailliog oteg al) Lom! 

SSN periy all Lc 


Address 


Right Column 
MSI ajay fot! Coley [ssw 
ost! dali, SUS) 6 CSU aca cn Sa! 
dang dul ny ade all ala! 
Left Column 
aS Slisy arti 


nan oa BF W WN 


N FD oF BB W WN 
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Textual Notes 


Verso 


4. oll2ail -> JI: This is presumably referring to the comple- 
tion of the work of the leader Sa‘ada. 


Translation 


Recto 


1. In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I inform the Iksil, the Master of the Horses, the vizier of 
the king—may God prolong his life, 

3. and cause his protection and wellbeing to endure—that 
his letter to me has referred to 

4. the condition of the travellers from the boats and of oth- 
ers and that he has striven to ameliorate 

5. this situation and the lofty, most glorious and munificent 
presence, may God establish his happiness, has graciously 

6. released the boats,' in the knowledge of what the country 
is undergoing 

7. with regard to the rising of prices, for the travellers have 
experienced hardship and (the prices) have risen 

8. to the disadvantage of the merchants, so that they have 


acquired goods at high prices. 


! This is apparently an allusion to the eparch’s intervention to alleviate 
an economic crisis by granting permission for the shipment of sup- 
plies. 
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9. The IkSil, therefore, needs to protect them and care for 
them in accordance with 

10. their rights, and all the more so since they belong to those 
whose right (to protection) is obligatory and the service of 
whom is a compulsory requirement. 

Margin 

1. The bearer (of this letter), the leader Sa‘ada, may God de- 
cree his abundant 

2. good health, the relative of the noble leader, Hero of the 
Dynasty, 

3. Hamid, may God decree for him abundant good health, 
has departed. The Iksil 

4. knows what is required with regard to the restraint of his 
(the Iksil’s) companions and the imposition upon them of 
obligations 

5. and the prevention of those who oppose him (Sa‘ada) 
with harm and damage 

6. or aclerk who hinders him (Sa‘ada) with regard to 

Verso 

1. pricing or anything else. I have been motivated (to write) 
this only by my obligation for the sake of the Master 

2. of the Horses and my intention, as witnessed by God, to 
draw the hearts of all the people 

3. to him, so that this is not hidden from him. So, please ar- 


range for his (the eparch’s) letter to be sent to me with 


authorisation for me to offer the leader Sa‘ada 
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4. respectful treatment until it (his work) is finished, for 
which I would be grateful, if God, the Powerful and Glori- 
ous, wills.* His reply [  ] 

5. | would ensure that he would be treated justly in these mat- 
ters through me? by his (the eparch’s) slaves and servants, 
if God, the Powerful and Glorious, wills. 

6. Praise be to God alone, and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and peace. 


7. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


Address 
Right Column 


1.‘ To the Iksil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king, 

2. Uruwi ibn Kiyak, the deputy of the king in the citadel of 
Ibrim, 

3. may God cause his health, his protection and his wellbe- 


ing to endure. 


Left Column 


1. Shadow of his trust and one grateful for his blessing, 


2. Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi. 


? The writer has no executive authority. The Iksil has the executive 
authority. He is expected and invited to exercise this by sending a let- 
ter. 


3 T.e., I would be empowered to ensure that he was treated correctly. 


4 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.90 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_19A-20 (image: 050308_107_u) 
Recto: 1968_01_02-02A (image: 050308_630_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_20A-21 (image: 050308_108_u) 
Verso: 1968_01_01-01A (image: 050308_629_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Paper. No measurements available 
Text 


Recto 


eee ile’ 
alaly alas alll SUI sll Coley Les OLS fusy 
Ail ope OSS Le clog dele cuidyy ole 2S) 56 

Per dove dle [[Atneg]] ew i terey ole 
Lely lowes Gyre etelee Wall owl ob sly 

cg 6 Wally dLaoees lat gb UM ding 

Sloe! Hholaly ALIS Ls Ly fod] Lele 

dbl be Lily ond Le de oda cm pls 

BIYy SL geryel ls ly 23) eke 

Yad) eke II Ut Lally (oj, abl) te 


oO ON BD OT BP Ww NY KF 


e 
Oo 
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Margin 
Hen pe 1 
wi ayhs o Stns Sle 3 2 
Ga) gel Ie Go bees 3 
st Sete cil 4 
phend oly Elway! 5 
Wend idelly J 6 
Verso 
Al pled yySd BF ybe ee Sew LB bool 1 
yl pS we Jrogy ¢ becall pci gel 2 
ras LULS Slyny alll Bnaiy Joby sb ty 3 
He ade Oo aly dele EU OS oly abl Lé ol 4 
Jey je Us olay 5 
AAD wy Legs Leoes Gt de ailyley otey al tool 6 
CHECK MARK 
Cl Lal) By Bys gale Led Iytoey ll ley 7 
eo ca lb el poy te «8 
Address 
Right Column 
Left Column 
NI 2 
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Textual Notes 


Verso 


1, 5. ,,l: It is possible to interpret this as a variant of the at- 
tested Nubian name Marikouda.' If this is correct, the k 
and the d of the name would have undergone lenition to k 
and r respectively, i.e., Marikura. There is a diacritical dot 
over the ka’. For a discussion of these sound shifts, see 
§3.3. 


Address, Right Column 


There is a group of letters after the name aca that I was not 
able to decipher. These are apparently an incomplete word, 


which the writer has written incorrectly. 
Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. The letter has arrived from the Iksil and the Master of the 
Horses, may God prolong his life, cause his 

3. power to endure and crush his enemy. I have taken note 
of it and the fact that he stated that he 

4. has sent to me a female slave, and has sent to me a slave 
girl with Jawhar,? 


' DBMNT / TM Nam 33354: DBMNT NamVar 300149 (Mapikoy*a’), 
301474 (MaprK’). 


? The name of a slave boy (gulam). 
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5. and that I have only been able to send to him two turbans 
with difficulty and a seat. As for 

6. the first (i.e., the aforementioned) female slave, she has 
not reached me in his consignment so that I may take pos- 
session of her, my honour, 

7. Master of the Horses, and I shall not correspond with you 
nor give you consignments 

8. of cloth as gifts until what you send is at my disposal. I 
seek 

9. only the wellbeing of the land. God has not made me 
needful of you nor of 

10. anybody else. God has provided for me. I only seek the 
wellbeing of the land and not 

Margin 
anything else. I wrote to you 

2. concerning the condition of my slaves but you did not re- 
ply. Then 

3. I wrote to you concerning the condition of the two slaves 

4. who are to be sent to my creditor 

5.  ?Abit al-Duba‘, but you have not sent them 

6. to me and I do not know whether your servant has given 
us a share, 

Verso 

1. and I have sent my slave boy Marikura. Deliver to him 

2. the two slaves who are for ’Abi al-Duba‘. The commander 


Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla) arrived 
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3. after victory, slaughter and God’s victory. Your response 
will arrive (soon), 

4. if God wills. If you need anything, then of course (take) 
from the goods conveyed by my slave boy 
Marikura, if God, the Mighty and Glorious, wills. 
Praise be to God alone and His blessings on our lord 


Muhammad, our prophet, and His peace. 


CHECK MARK 

7. Let the people go down (the river) without fear. We have 
released the people.? 

8. After the commander arrived, all was well. 

Address 

Right Column 

1. The Master of the Horses, Uruwi Kiyak ... 

Left Column 


1. The one grateful to him, Lami‘ ibn Hasan 
2. al-Kanzi. 


3 Apparently meaning: we have authorised them to travel. 


5 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.49 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_21A-22 (image: 050308_109_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_17A-18 (image: 050308_659_o0) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_22A-23 (image: 050308_110_u) 
Verso: 1968_02_19A-20 (image: 050308_655_u) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 25.5 cm xX 17 cm 


Text 


Recto 


[pmsl cer all eee] 
oli alll JUS! Leet! Coley Les lel] 
Oo pele ail damaiy ashy acl > ally 

of BS BAe SIL: cdl dmg dee JS 8 
Lely cn IS pean Sibel Iyndy Tal 
al oe ell ented Ea ode 5 lS 

th SAS fal lle tet ses 

jee coed ASI ete CSV 

regs wlll 5 cer dy ad 

Ae Igy Le LI Vly pS 2d al 


oO ON BD oO BP W NH 


SS 
ee OS 
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Margin 


ily J red + Gory ody 
dnl oi Vi Las) 
ee to! Se Vy eel 

Igarlm| oly mgisieny 

pres Sy 5 

re 


Verso 
AU LE oh op SLE eng Vi the Ipleotes Vy 
dey je Ul Le ol le JI OSB EL BH ol oly 
Aang ded dares Lew cle ailgloy ology al tool 
SSG! esiy abl Lope 


Address 
Right Column 
Mal wing fort) obey foes W 
al ge St ELE oy Sy, 
Left Column 
oS Ls 
SPS om co 


nan a BR W WN 


Rh WwW WN 
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Textual Notes 


Recto 


4,5. oS yh, rrbvel: The 2pl pronominal suffixes are apparent- 


ly used to refer to the eparch and his community. 


Margin 
5.  4\sS: The reading of this word is not certain due to the 


faded state of the text. The first and last letters have a di- 
agonal stroke over them and appear to be kafs. The form 
could be interpreted as a plural of the word kirka ‘calico, 
type of blue cloth’ (Dozy, Supplément, II:458). 


Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I inform the Iksil and Master of the Horses—may God pro- 
long his life 

3. and cause his protection, safety and wellbeing to endure— 
that he knows that 

4. every year a large number of boats travel to your land 

5. and your colleagues badly mistreat them. This year 

6. the people from the port (of Aswan) were hindered 

7. in two ways. One of these is the injustice done to them by 


the people of the land 
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and the other is the lack of produce. So, I took’ some hair- 


cutters (and opened sacks of produce) 


9. and gave relief to the people and the first of them 

10. were the people in your land. If it was not for me, they 
(i.e., our people) would not have found produce, 

11. nor did anybody dare send (produce). I have sent 

Margin 

1. two boats and everything in them is mine. I would like 

2. the Iksil to ensure that nobody obstructs 

3. them and that nobody diminishes 

4. what is rightly theirs, and if they need 

5. pieces of calico cloth, then please undertake to provide 
these 

6. for them. 

Verso 

1. They will not receive a favour from you without being 
grateful, if God wills. 

2. If you have any need, write to me concerning it, if God, 
the Mighty and Glorious, wills. 

3. Praise be to God alone, His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and His peace. 

4. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


' Literally: opened. 
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Address 
Right Column 


1.‘ To the IkSil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king 
2. _Uruwi ibn Kiyak, the deputy of the king. 
Left Column 


1. One grateful to him, 


2. Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi. 


6 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.50 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P04_29A-30 (image: 050308_080_0) 
Recto: 1968_02_20A-21 (image: 050308_656_u) 
Verso: 1966A_P04_30A-31 (image: 050308_075_u) 
Verso: 1968_02_21A-22 (image: 050308_657_u) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Paper. 26cm X 17 cm 
Text 


Recto 
eeplgeetaliies 
oli abl) SUI ULSI ying fest Coley Lots VN lel 
cools [glares gl acerdy asDhey dal ng cole’ plaly 
Babe AME Gs Bye Sy A dle 89 09 SS ery 
Aim 3 jirily Goull ded le sland pe clog 
AS ABLE Ly cleel ae ad le anol 
5989 AU) Aan Whe ogSpn by ody ygld all 
Spas er lly ath wal eseely ogSu pd 


A 3 rate Uy Aigey thane pean SN dargeall de 
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Margin 
salel AS dele BU lS ob 
cbr 56 Ue ol ly 
Aa reng Ally ded Aares Lew cle ailgloy otoy al tool 
SSG! poig alll Leen 
Verso 
Address 


Right Column 
US aigg ho eles fats SU 
oig! dele fat, Ud! © SUI che Sy)! 
dianiy Atul ony axe alll alo! 
Left Column 
ery sites oSle 
SEN oe 
Textual Notes 


Recto 


4. 09): This can be identified as the Nubian name Oua (oya), 


which is attested in P. QI III 34 i, 1. 34. 
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Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. 1 inform the Iksil and Master of the Horses, the vizier of 
the king—may God prolong his life 

3. and cause his support, protection, safety and wellbeing to 
endure—that the bearer of it (this letter?)' is my 

4. loyal and respectful? companion, Oua, who is my servant. 
I have sent him with my slave boy Marikura. 

5. He came to me on his travels. Please treat him well and 
correctly and provide him with his requirements, 

6. and I shall reckon it as my debt and that of my compan- 
ions. As for the news, God 

7. has protected us from the evil of Sawar and he has been 
killed by the hand of Sirkih, the military commander, 
may God protect him, and he (Sirkih) has taken on the 
viziership to bear the burden 

8. of evil that is to come. He (Sirkih) has summoned the 
commander to him, and the commander is determined 

9. to travel to Egypt for the sake of his (Sirkiih’s) expeditions 


and his aid, while I am staying in the country (of Nubia). 


' The 3sg.f pronoun -hd could also be referring to the goods that he is 
carrying; see §10.10. 


* Literally: one who honours me. 
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Margin 


1. ‘If you have any need, write to me and let me know 
about it, if God, the Exalted and Majestic, wills it. 
Praise be to God alone and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and His peace. 

4. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


Verso 


Address 
Right Column 


1. To the Iksil and Master of the Horses, the vizier of the 
king, 

2. Uruwi Kiyak, the deputy of the king in the fortress of Ib- 
rim, 

3. may God cause his safety, protection and wellbeing to en- 


dure. 


Left Column 


1. The one who is grateful to him and his friend, Lami‘ 


2. ibn Hasan al-Kanzi. 


7 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.44 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_02_04A-05 (image: 050308_652_0) 
Verso: 1968_02_05A-06 (image: 050308_653_0) 


Paper. 25cm xX 17cm 
Text 


Recto 
wen epee Ab pa 
Le Keiy Slaaiy Spe plaly Sle al Jbl ous 
gry AB Sl oe alll lol Leber Sle! SS 
Auly ipee SI eel fore a come ee 
cA) eal Vy lS EN eS be Gly Cue al ol 
J Uiy 4d WI LG pyle VW od SE am 
ody Joly oye gi clog Ald Vy Joon! 
as abet! 3B oil ally aol ab 
Aboyrd oye dey PSI fail Shekel 5 Ua)! 151 
gg haoes Lew (cle ailpliog otoy Al Larelly edd) Elabe 


SES perigee Ungled lang aly 


10 


11 
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Verso 


Address 


Right Column 
abs Caley Wel agg bes Yl 
Sa) eS) ol rae hey deel dell Jee 
Left Column 
og pi 


Jy pS 


Textual Notes 


There are several shifts in person and gender in this letter. It 


begins by addressing the eparch in the second person, then 


shifts to addressing him in the third masculine singular (recto, 


line 3). In recto, line 4 he is addressed by the phrase |i,2> 


with a third feminine singular pronominal suffix. Subsequently 


the writer shifts back to addressing the eparch in the second 


person singular. 


9. There is a horizontal stroke over the final kaf of el, 


which appears to be a mistake. 
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Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I have written—may God prolong your life and cause your 
strength, your wellbeing and your power to endure, 

3. and suppress your enemies—informing him, may God 
cause his strength to endure, that I have sent 

4. my slave boy, who is called Sarif, with a brown camel to 
his honourable presence. I want 

5. you to receive it from me. I have not written you a letter 
or sent 

6. to your presence anything before today, and I praise God 
for that. So take 

7. the camel and do not cause him (i.e., Sarif, my servant) to 
be delayed by a single day. Send him 

8. to Papa, my servant, who carries out my business, for I 
shall be cut off from him, 

9. if there is a delay. I send to you warmest greetings and 
also to those 

10. within your care greetings. Praise be to God alone, His 
blessings be upon our lord Muhammad, His prophet, 

11. and his family, and save him. Our sufficiency is in God. 


What a fine keeper is He! 
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Verso 


Address 

Right Column 

1. The Iksil and vizier of the king and the Master of his 
Horses, 


2. governor of the fortress of Ibrim and the Land of Maris, 


Abii al-Kayr Uruwi. 
Left Column 


1. |The commander Nasr son of the commander 


2. Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla). 


8 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.60 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_03_31-31A (image: 050308_680_u) 
Recto: 1968_03_32-32A (image: 050308_681_u) 
Verso: 1968_03_33-33A (image: 050308_682_u) 


Paper. 52cm X 21 cm 
Text 


Recto 
wel epee Ab pa 
Ma) 259 ert Caley Las YI Lis alll JULI any 
[glooeis dranig ais Mey airleny oul eloly 
USN byee Greed gall ¢ Lead JEL oy pm Lal 
Bypgiee asl Lay Ubgines Dis ste aliny 
[Jee CANy amleere cpm ly are ee all oS” 
ce Cty Be Jewry deel par All 
ae Seb SV y All jeeay tele Ly oe BAS eb 
al SN od dele AS Vy al 3 rey aS Le I cles 


Gtk ope Slee Dre aby jig ojliels 


10 
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lar V4 atlel ey alain y aS 3 orenasl 
dnd Legg Jet SL sla por ll ade 
dele Sadly ay al dewadl LL pt gl from ope ane 
dey ley aol Lead ae als Vy La OLS 
Sey se UI LS glad LE oy 
Aa reng Aly ded Sores Lee cle ailglioy otoy al tool 
SSG! ety alll Leen 
Verso 


Address 


Right Column 
SUSI aig het) obey fats ou 
os! dali ane AW els o sa) 
dianig Aa alll lal 

Left Column 

[ J) jpwenodl elses! eV or 
[pall] Ad Uy ull Abe ei 
[elem] cy pedl gtl Yitary Uyll pS 
[os] pee ge) cepell cl 


[cetyl toll 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 
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Textual Notes 


Recto 

15. After 43 there is a faint stroke of an 7alif. This is followed 
by the word y| in bold ink. It appears that the writer 
wrote the first letter of 4 |, then re-inked the pen and start- 
ed the word again. 

Translation 

Recto 

1. In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. | May God prolong the life of the Iksil, the Master of the 
Horses, the vizier of the king, 

3. and cause his support, happiness, safety and wellbeing to 
endure. The bearer of this letter, who has travelled (to 
you),' 

4. is the leader Hasan, the son of the leader Suja‘ al-Dawla 
(‘the Courage of the State’) "Ishaq, the administrator of the 
gate.” 

5. His status with me is firmly established and his rank is 
well-known, 

6. may God decree his safety and cause him to have good 


company. The one who [ .....] 


' Literally: Its bearer, Hasan... has travelled. 


? The ‘gate’ is likely to be the entrance to Nubia at the town of al-Qasr, 
just south of Aswan. Al-’Aswani (al-Magrizi, Kitat, 1:352) describes this 
town as 45| wb _JI Cb ‘a gate into the land of the Nubians’. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
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to you, has a good reputation and is well spoken of, and 
these are qualities that 

are abundantly exhibited by those who come to him (i.e., 
you, the IkSil) and are sent to him. The IkSil does not 

need my recommendation with regard to him or my reas- 
surances to show him respect 

and treat him well, and grant him the status of those of 
my personal slaves that are similar to him 

with regard to care, guardianship, supervision and protec- 
tion 

until the time of waiting for the one who is grateful to the 
IkSil.* Whatever 

kindness and good he (the IkSil) does in his (the bearer of 
the letter’s) regard, I shall appreciate and be thankful for. 
So, may the Iksil (send) a letter and do not omit to ask me 
in it to carry out his needs and to let me know in it 

the latest news, if God, the Mighty and Glorious, wills it. 
Praise be to God alone and His blessings on our lord, 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and His peace. 


Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


3 Le., until such time as I, the writer, who is grateful to him, will indi- 
cate in the future. 
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Verso 


Address 


Right Column 


1. 
2. 
3. 


To the IkSil, Master of the Horses and vizier of the king, 
Uruwi ibn Kiyak, his deputy in the fortress of Ibrim, 


may God cause his safety and wellbeing to endure. 


Left Column 


1. 
2. 


From the sincere and victorious commander [__] 

the Victory of the Kingship, Crown of the Dynasty, Pride 
[of the Arabs], 

Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla) and its support, 
brother of the northerners, [the Sword] 

of the Commander of the Faithful, *Aba Manstr 
[Mutawwaj], 


affiliated to al-‘Adid, [the commander of armies]. 


9 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.62 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P04_31A-32 (image: 050308_076_u) 
Recto: 1966A_P04_32A-33 (image: 050308_077_u) 
Recto: 1968_03_34-34A (image: 050308 _683_u) 

Recto: 1968_03_35-35A (image: 050308 _684_u) 

Verso: 1966A_P04_33A-34 (image: 050308_078_u 73,62v) 
Verso: 1966A_P04_34A-35 (image: 050308_079_u 73,62v) 
Verso: 1968_03_36-36A (image: 050308 _685_0) 

Verso: 1968_03_37-37A (image: 050308 _686_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 49.5 cm xX 17cm 


Text 


Recto 
wel oper) aU ey 1 
aU) Sb} SUS) 599 etl Cele CLS fey 2 
SG Aronig are ng Aialewy oli aloly old 3 
lage SH Sh op lll gl tll Sst 4 
SUN elect oy day erg) tes 5 


cwat Lod ellall gl ceptl ane galls Yiss 6 
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chee bl LOE (ie Leb nol! 3) ol 
Gd ale Cold jae) drole ilo I 

day Me Ay gly DUDE Sprard jbo dae 

Jol ad be LW) ol Seu lo dnety aind 

Celle ge Lewallly (od gee be gree bly 

ies eeenet Ges AS oils ec 

Lae be ile! oe Galle Spell cnt slew 

Vy Spel SN yey Ge LEME Speed Lye 

SAN By? Get! ee OLS Qu) So let 

Shay SV 4 Klarery ayo cp pie Lined giIS 5455 
Ely Ay pee ty Ab By Lenaby 259 dnney Lay 

ty Aeesll cpt 56 ale eb Eaj plo Jovy 

CW aly 2 Le gulps] ele oly SU Laas 

yell ob ck le Led) re Leal ie Sigel 

OP CARLA aS OU IS ed shay co celle oy 

play ileal olsy Gye! 3S ol es! 

lel sdlly A LAS ded Jp Me ob Gbb 

Stl Lb gay ULall ue ALS AE rey ol LS 


ele dsl je eptler Ae! sue (Jy dee ay ere! LJ 


24 


25 


Document 9 


Alina gral cals by pills deny guy bs ple 

Oly cod JS tee GE le ee sl LILI 
Margin 

_pely dubiy ELL! pals 

pls BLY I Ue ally aang 

ew dS eS Gl Nyro os Ul 

Awad de Jroyy nt JS ge 

INS old pl! 

obendl WB a Lae 

Wa AE ae feds Wally 

cl | SLE ale 18g cennill 

\pronnsy ES ail Vly G5 

al pa dal oS oginay ol plu 

cole ete Vy b> 2 oS) 

ee SB GA gl foal 
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26 


27 


12 


13 
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Verso 
Lhleee) Laing ElbaS) dete gle BL Lily onél gl 
PIE de Ge be abe HSI ST CaS ELS 
tele Vy UL gle capdtetel eg Sd op oy 
aon Lely OE Sina oy apes abe! de Vy 
JEN LI Sy AUeSI paley gee Uily ogi delocdl 3 
dba WS be ally aU LS gh ddl pnd oy gll 
Syrey arn cle Syne iS dyin Sill obi 
Olersly pills dre al apd Ch Sb SUSI 
PE egy ot Lede Signy) wie ES sil 
Spel aged Srey ot Ope Ears 
US acy, ee SIS ob BE Cbs OS gl de 
Eh ghaarsl) cepa Ay ELS fear Spey gh al ey 
IAS Eh rely gy per ll PE Spares Lowe 
Ad GE dle ob 68) OLS lie Oly 
Ayia cle oe boy Jby ct @Sanry te Gd IS 
Shar op dents cae Vy el es cd Le SLealy les 
dolelyey ASB eed Le Seed oy Ol 13) JE 


AWN Ae gel dy She pate J CU Se pw al deadly 


17 


18 


Document 9 


NS Spe JB g Sesto SSE Grpbll pw Byles 
we SU big der ty odptine gaebd gall & pal 
Syed pty HY a ats LS ad 3 bel 
ar eng Aly dad Lares Ge de alle olny al) trolls 
SSG esiy alll Lege 
Address 


Right Column 
MS ajay hel eles bes 
os! ile SUI chs cn a) 
Left Column 
aS by adds 
Se cee oy AY 
Textual Notes 


Recto 
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19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


22. wtb: This is a derivative of the root t-b-t, which is used in 


the sense of ‘to register’ in medieval Arabic documents 
(Khan 1993a, 100). There are two diacritics of ta’? over the 


first letter, reflecting the dialectal pronunciation of the in- 


terdental t as a stop t. This is a feature that is found in 


many places in this letter. 
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3. cusernul: Several redundant diacritical dots have been 
written over this word, but this seems to be the intended 
reading. 

9.  8;g>4: This can be interpreted as the plural form ’ajhiza 
‘equipment’ with the elision of the initial alif. 

18. sls: The spelling sie is expected, but the reading 
seems to be rd rather than lam. It is perhaps the result of 
a phonetic interchange of /l/ and /r/. 

20-21. 4 o 3: The phrase uses the negator lam with a past 
verb in the qatala form. This is more characteristic of later 
non-standard written Arabic (Lentin 1997, 764-67; Wag- 
ner 2010, 141-50). The first person singular and plural 


pronominal subject indexes are interchanged. 
Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. The letter of the Master of the Horses and vizier of the 
king—may God prolong 

3. his life and cause his support, happiness, safety and well- 
being to endure—has arrived and also another letter 

4. for the elder ?Abi al-Tahir ibn Tarik, in both of which you 
mention 

5. the dispatch of the slave (wasif) and his sale. As for the 
purchase of the goods that 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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you mentioned (in your letter), allocate the expenditure to 
the elder Abit al-Tahir. I do not intend 

to return the slave (wasif). When your slave boy informed 
me that you needed 

the goods, I delivered him (the slave) to the broker and he 
auctioned him’ and acquired (the offer of) 

five dinars. I then went to your slave boy and consulted 
him concerning his sale 

and sold him for five dinars, on the grounds that there is 
nobody in the land 

and none of the people have anything. We have dealt with 
the orders 

for scented goods. We did not find in the land anything of 
these that 

the merchants reckoned to be at market prices. Moreover 
we did not find the (sufficient) outlay for the goods. 

So, I sent your slave boy together with my messenger to 
the market and he bought 

for a dinar four balls of sugar, at a price of forty dirhams 
each, 

and butter and camphor for twenty-five dirhams, and gum 
of the mastic tree, laudanum, cardamon, 

alum, rose liquid, costus, and cinnamon, and myrtle, some 
small items, 

spikenard, a dinar of aromatic oil, salt, juniper, for the 


price of the slave (wasif), which 


' Literally: made an appeal for him. 
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19. is five dinars. If the goods become more expensive, we 
will not sell them to those taking refuge 

20. in the houses with the women due to the inflation.? No 
goods 

21. remain in the market. The price of all the spices in the 
market that I have mentioned 

22. has doubled. A record of the goods and their purchase 

23. is enclosed in this letter of mine. It has been inserted with 
a note of all expenditure. What I wish to inform 

24. the Iksil of is that my slave boy Kablam has arrived at the 
court of the king, but he (the king) has shown little grati- 
tude 

25. for what I have undertaken for him. I am owed by the 
king two horses. He has sent me two good-for-nothing, 
aged 

26. slave women and six dinars. I did not know that Ibn al- 
‘Asqalani 

27. is the king from whom my slave boy suffered such abuse. 
I 

Margin 

1. am the servant of the king and his deputy, and the one 
who fulfills 

2. his needs, but, by God, I experience from people only 


pleasure in my suffering. 


? The meaning is apparently that the writer and his servants will not 
attempt to sell the expensive goods to those who do not come to the 
market but stay at home. 
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3. They have heard that (in the past) the king has done 

4. great good to my slave boy and shown 

5. to all the people respect 

6. and friendliness, but (now) my relationship with you has 
been spoiled 

7. since the king treats my slave boy 
in such a bad way. Your slave boy has seen the two 
slaves (raqiq). If it were not for the fact that he has stayed 
and the people would hear 

10. that I had returned them, I would have sent them to you. 

11. But that is my fate. Does not the Master 

12. of the Horses think that what brings me 

13. and you together close in the presence of the bishop 

Verso 

1. is that I provide him with provisions and I remain in the 
service of the king and the protection of your compan- 
ions? 

2. But write to the king and inform him what happened to 
my slave boy 

3. at the hands of Ibn al-‘Asqalani. I have not concealed from 
the king, or from you, 

4. or from brothers the disgrace inflicted by Ibn al-‘Asqalani 
on my slave boy, and I shall request 

5 reparations from him, believe me. I have been wronged, 


although I am the servant of the king. But I shall treat the 


Nubians 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


1%, 


18. 


19. 
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in the best possible way, God willing. By God, I suffer on- 
ly the gloating 

of people, who have gloated (over my suffering). I was 
intending to send a messenger 

to the king with the merchandise that I have bought for 
him for ten dinars and the horse 

that I have prepared for him, and equipment that he re- 
quested from me, but my slave boy arrived 

humiliated and wronged by Ibn al-‘Asqalani. I sent the 
messenger, 

after I had informed the bishop about my suffering due to 
his (Ibn ‘Asqalani’s) shocking behaviour. 

I said to him that a messenger would reach you. I have 
sent the horse to you 

together with Mahmid, the slave boy of the commander. 
When he reaches you, write to me 

a reply to this letter and read my letter to the bishop. For 
there have been good relations between us. My slave boy 
has come for the sake 

of good relations. The king should not allow Ibn al- 
‘Asqalani to sour his relationship with me or the com- 
mander. 

For is Ibn al-‘Asqalani the king and we his slaves and his 
grovellers? 

He is the one guilty of initiating this. Send the servants of 
mine who have my goods, namely ’Abti ‘Abd Allah 

and Marikura, send (them) by the road. Write to me con- 


cerning your requirements. I have sent to you 
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20. dirhams, two pieces in cash, two boxes, a leather bag and 
bitumen. I have not found 

21 anything in the land to buy for you. Send me your news. 

22. Praise be to God alone. His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and His peace. 

23. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 

Address 


Right Column 


1. 
2. 


To the IkSil, Master of the Horses and vizier of the king, 
U(*)uwi ibn Kiyak, the deputy in the citadel of Ibrim. 


Left Column 


1. 
2. 


His friend and one who thanks him, 


Lami‘ ibn Hasan al-Kanzi. 


10 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.63 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P04_27A-28 (image: 050308_078_0) 
Recto: 1968_04_01-01A (image: 050308_687_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P04_28A-29 (image: 050308_079_0) 
Verso: 1968_04_02-02A (image: 050308 _688_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Paper. 20cm X 28 cm 
Text 


Recto 
mal eel All ey 
US 99 fol Gabe Ly alll JU! ang 
acaDliey Aol aloly oly all SU! ales, 
(2) Atta y Bolen J cole alerts} y aronig 
mee ot SATU os SW oll gale cole 
paces Orang gently eulad (cle egerealye 
LaLa Vy feb V oye SLE er ol 2) 
aj Lae feb dled Lae [SY adios 


dole JLiS| oy ayy| al orslss oY Jeg al SY oY 


eS 


oO Aa NN BD oO FB W WN 
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Margin 
gles ee Lee Vy 
dale oy 
Sle ol2d Leal 
bes 5 all Le gl 
AA Meng ded Sores Lew cle ailgloy otoy a tool 
Verso 
Address 


Right Column 


USI ping hee S OU 
islels uw ED eo (S34) he! les 


Left Column 


Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 


a Bb WwW ND 


2. | May God prolong the life of the Master of the Horses, the 


vizier of the king 


3. and his Iksil, may God preserve his life and cause his hap- 


piness, his safety, 
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4. his wellbeing and protection to endure. My companion, 
the leader Sa‘ada, has set off. I have sent him to carry out 

5. various tasks that I have commissioned him to do. The 
Iksil is requested to send to specify 

6. the identity of the matters that need to be dealt with and 
send a request regarding them 

7. so that Iam made grateful to the Iksil (for having the op- 
portunity of carrying them out). There is no greater gen- 
erosity 

8. performed by the Iksil than what the Iksil will have done 
with regard to the duty of 

9. showing respect, kindness and polite hospitality for the 
leader Sa‘ada. 

Margin 

1. Is the Iksil not in need 


of something? 

Let him give instruction for it to be carried out and I 
would be grateful (for the opportunity to do the service), 
if God, the Mighty and Magnificent, wills. 

Praise be to God alone. His blessings be upon our lord 


Muhammad, His prophet, and His peace. 
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Verso 


Address 
Right Column 


1.‘ To the Iksil, vizier of the king, 
2. and Master of the Horses, Uruwi, the governor of the land 


of Maris and its districts. 


Left Column 


1. The one grateful to him, 


2. Hamid al-Kanzi. 


11 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.67 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_01A-02 (image: 050308_101_0) 
Recto: 1968_04_12-12A (image: 050308 _692_u) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_02A-03 (image: 050308_102_0) 
Verso: 1968_04_13-13A (image: 050308_693_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 24cm X 21.5cm 


Text 


Recto 


Se medallions 

eloly oly al JI he! w>les hes yl LLY doLud| 5 aoes| ele! 
LI LSI SP 42-93 0) 1:3| dolanJdL eloly axa eng daww| sy AR Dg 4 Atari 
CMs ty Sa Vb Ide oeddU ell te aly alll art) Le 
ee Ns 

Ee re beern es 


ra 


ole 
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Alay al Ls y are Ls Nye ai peeng Spe WI UGS (ety Ver ably Laie 
Awad cpuo-| dle 
cb sdelae ba for Idly ogee te gull elie Gai tend 
oe Ep ASS 

Margin 
tori (cniady Ad AS! od al aU Jol 6 
AUN LS ol SUD gay cilia ge SI phe say ell Gop ald coe 
Lalod perl cob Uy SIR b dele op al IS Lagery 
SB AS wes 4 Legesy 
le Cynrery Shed pgall gry Sgr bie (Salt abl oF alll abil al 
lal idee sue Slay 
ted deres Gt (le ailgliey omy a teocdly ole cnry og li abl 
aang ably 


Verso 


Address 
Right Column 
MeN ing fet obey fas 
Meal ge CSN ELE oy Sy) 
Left Column 
Jal Ll al 


SSI 


a BB WwW N 
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Textual Notes 


Recto 


4. 


4i>S: This appears to be an Arabic name. It is attested in 
Nubian texts in the compounds Kajinnal (kadrraa; P. QI III 
35, 1. 12) and Kajjina (kadd6Hra; Lajtar 2014) ‘son of 
Kaji’. 


8. 4S S ‘his predicament’: cf. Egyptian Arabic karkib ‘to 
throw into confusion, to be apprehensive’ (Hinds and 
Badawi, A Dictionary of Egyptian Arabic, s.v.). 

Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I inform the exalted and glorious presence, the Iksil and 
Master of the Horses—may God prolong his life and cause 

3. his wellbeing, success, protection and safety to endure, 
and cause his power to endure in happiness—that my son- 
in-law, who is called >Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 

4. ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, the merchant, has set off (to you). 
He has suffered the loss of a debt owed to him by some 
spendthrift people known as the sons of Kajja, namely 
Makarim, Muhibb and Faraj. 

5. This Makarim stood guarantor for his brother Muhibb 


with regard to his part of the debt that was owed to him 
(my son-in-law) by them with the testimony of a group of 


travellers 
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to the land of Maris and undertook to pay his debt for him 
and reclaim from him what he owes, his debts and his 
possessions. This is the greatest of my requests 

to you.’ May God, the Exalted, grant me in you the fairest 
arbiter. I have sent him to you, please pay his debt and 
help him stand on his own feet in the best possible way. 
You know the importance of a son-in-law for his father-in- 
law. If he could have a little help in his predicament, 


quickly without 


Margin 


delay, by God, to pay his debt and deal with his needs, 
whatever you do would be a kindness. He is waiting for 
you to get back to me, and will be most grateful, if God 
wills. 

Whatever need you have, write to me concerning it and I 
shall be happy to carry it out. 

Whatever charity you could consider, be it much or little, 
oh God, God, God, God, for this son-in-law of mine 
[please do], for you have an obligation to him, for my 
money is with your majesty, may 

God cause his support to endure, [and this is] my instruc- 
tion to you. Praise be to God alone. His blessings be upon 
our lord Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and His 


peace. 


' Literally: it (sg.f), i.e., the presence (hadra) of the eparch. 
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Verso 


Address 
Right Column 


1. The IkSil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king, 
2. Uruwi ibn Kiyak, deputy of the king. 

Left Column 

1. >Abt al-Tana’? Hamid 


2: al-Kanzi. 
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12 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.69 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P04_24A-25 (image: ren 050308_075_0) 
Recto: 1968_04_17-17A (image: 050308_697_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P04_25A-26 (image: 050308_076_0) 
Verso: 1968_04_18-18A (image: 050308_698_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 24.5cm xX 17cm 


Text 


Recto 


eceofl ga pl all aus 
SW) Ebel wigg ford Coley Joes! iobel 

oy) Aaealy AiaDling aise aloly Lala all 

Slee ol dole! Dosh po sys y le atl ets obs 
asbey alll oll ELL! I og ple 

odes! Ll le SUS! SOLS weit! be east gl 
pray cyl Abaty oD by Elbal Le) we 

wee JLab Vy agilel ay Glne bie 

Bly lye ete tel pee b oly 

oh Nyehlag lay Madd 33u SN oebelyie 

Sent Ipgorgl By orl) Jody Stel 


oO OA NN BD oO BW NH 


SS 
ee =O 
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Margin 
OLE bled Shey US 
em Ame fobs edie) Lede 15! 
EM okay oY gs ee Aled: Lol 
pee aS Aly Lt aery 
MS ope LAL Sy wa Iie 

Verso 

Aa reng Aly ded Hares Lee cle ailgliog ology al tool 
SSG! porig alll Leen 


Address 
Right Column 
Moll ajay fort! obey few 
wel dale ULSI OSG ELS ey Gy! 
dianiy Arul ong axed alll alo! 
Left Column 
Adley oS Li 


a Bb WwW ND 
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Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I inform the Iksil, Master of the Horses and vizier of the 
king— 

3. may God prolong his life and cause his happiness, safety 
and wellbeing to endure—that 

4. my letter has been presented to him (i.e., you) through 
the agency of my master, Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz 
al-Dawla). I inform him (i.e., you) that my slaves 

5. are travelling to the king, may God cause him to live. I 
have informed him (i.e., you) 

6. that I have had a letter written by them to the king, indi- 
cating I shall carry out 

7. the wish of the king in his land. Please ask him to commit 

8. to protecting my slaves, to making provision for them and 
to caring for them, 

9. and to ensure that nobody has had the audacity to be hos- 
tile to them. These people 

10. have friendly relations with the land of the king and re- 
quest 

11. only justice and kindness. My slaves 

Margin 

1. Kayla and ‘Ali have travelled with my fabrics. If some- 
body 

2. cares for the slave boy and does good to him, 
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3. he does it to his master. This is 
4. my instruction to you. May God decree their protection, 


5. and the king receive them with kindness and honour. 


Verso 


1. Praise be to God alone, and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad and his family, and His peace. 


2. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


Address 
Right Column 


To the IkSil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king, 

2. Uruwi ibn Kiyak, the deputy of the king in the citadel of 
Ibrim, 

3. may God cause his health, his protection and his wellbe- 


ing to endure. 


Left Column 


1. One who is grateful to him and his friend 


2. Lami‘ ibn al-Hasan al-Kanzi. 
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Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.21 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_05_10-10A (image: 050308_710_u) 
Verso: 1968_05_11-11A (image: 050308_711_u) 


Paper. 25cm X 17.5 cm 
Text 


Recto 


pce ilihes: 

oli, al JU) fos abe pts Yl Nye OLS fe} 

Cay ype PyBy Ale cutbyy elute! = Sy oles plole 
el Se ope 53 ly 0sby gees 

dae US Le Stat alll Lees UB ys ale Laid ayy ELL 

oN eel ge Ae ew fey UI GE ELL ee ys 

ye ABS Ses alll aged AWS ST geil oye LIU Leg 
Dede Se sly EN rely rrmey cle pully tl VI 

PE ctl eglyd Lily Upae Ait Aeonlly aaslty aSplend Lily 
cole eile easy el Ob adi ale 
yee cerry AE IT tol SiG oe JS be jlo) ee 4 pl! 
SebS caly asl Wyesle sled) ST eel ope lee 


oO OA N BD oO BP W NH 


Se SS » 
Oo YF oOo 
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Margin 
SS See ily AU belay pe shady HW SI bbb 
cymbal) 
ot BF Gee eo older 2 ol ped W AUS! MN jena OS bed 
jaa 


Verso 
MLS SI Wb el eal day alll LS gl Gly bab Ge ball 
Dosh J de ob Hb ve SN lS CaS ob hess Luly 
ol pKa IS Le ly Eby de pW Le Sey le seg! col 
Joly dey VW ste IS bey one Gey ELL lye ST jen 
Ang yd deny ablis dunes airerey Lhd) aie Ady Lol cine 
BA lB ely lary y EU Ll ny Clem y dot boy dye 
oe Gy alge EU Lally OLS Speed ob Soy OIF Ley 5 
Je MN Ete Vy al Sed dee dE SI ed ol tly 
Joly pgs wads PAI Las MG fulall La SSN eee! oS Le Le 
Liepaser Sylar al US gt olay Uh pol (sm ELE done (J eels 
at 
poly aU Li gh cil aakety PML EMT ateiy alll Le ol SG acl 
al 
oehong aU decay caleay sm peel pl Ley 


oO ON DBD UH FE W NY FS 


e 
Oo 
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Margin 
ee 
Address 
Right Column 
bets YI CY ol CLEA lia he: 1 
ola al JI say) hel wele 2 
Left Column 
AS ghae 1 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


be3: A fatha vowel is written over the waw. 


EMS! oS Jel cy» &! bl Ls: The form |! appears to be the 
faal form of the root ?-b-y to refuse, i.e., ‘one who (cus- 
tomarily) refuses’. 

yw 18 <5: There is a diacritical dot of ba’ under the last 
letter of --S but the reading ~-S seems to be what is in- 
tended judging by the context. 

JLJl: For the meaning ‘consignment of goods’, see Blau, 
Dictionary, 248. 
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10. 4 J! ~>le ‘Master of the Spear’: This apparently refers 
here to a high-ranking military officer in the king’s entou- 
rage. An official in Abbasid Iraq with the title sdahib 
al-hirab ‘Master of the Spears’ who is the second-in- 
command of the surta is mentioned by al-Ya‘qubi, Kitab 
al-Buldan, 41. 

Verso 

6. 4! ts9: One would have expected |i! oiss. 

12. otey a t.>JSly: This was written to close the text of the 
preceding line, then the writer wrote a note to the right of 
it beginning ... | 5) Ls. 

Translation 

Recto 
In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. The letter of my master the Iksil, Master of the Horses— 
may God prolong his life 

3. and cause his wellbeing to endure, and suppress his ene- 
mies—has arrived and I have read it, happy at its arrival 

4. and delighted at its delivery. As for what he has (i.e., you 
have) mentioned about the situation of the journey to 

5. the king and his (i.e., your) saying that he is (i.e you are) 
afraid, well, praise be to God the Exalted, I am not a soldier 

6. of the king’s army that I should be feared. I am a man who 
is a merchant, the slave of one who had done good to me. 

7. Moreover, I am not one who refuses to have an audience 


with the king, may God preserve him. I travelled 
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8. previously to him and he showed me favour, facilitated 
my affairs, did good to me and promised me a consign- 
ment. 

9. Iam his slave and his servant. He has an excellent reputa- 
tion.' As for their saying that I am the slave boy 

10. of the Master of the Spear—I am only a merchant. I was 
the guest of the king and I lodged with the Master of 

11. the Spear like the (other) merchants. Not everybody who 
lodges with a person is his slave boy. He treats guests 

12. well. When somebody treats the merchants well, they rush 
(to stay) with him. You, Iksil, 

Margin 

1. when you treat people and merchants well, they rush to 
(stay with) you, and you are (greatly) thanked in the land 
of the Muslims. 

2. I have desisted from journeying to the king only in con- 
sideration of the fact that Ramadan is a difficult month 
and I am anxious about travelling 

Verso 

1. on the road before breaking the fast. If God wills, I shall 
travel to the king after the festival. 

2. lL ask for your” kindness to write a letter to the slave of the 


king requesting him to deliver to me the consignment 


'Le., he is greatly respected by me. 


? Literally: her, referring to the feminine honorific title hadra. 
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12. 
13. 
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that he promised me. Please could this be done through 
your agency. I could not 

send you a reply to your letter without cash payment. I 
only had a single slave (wasif) 

who supplied water for me. I sent him to you together 
with five pieces (of fabric), a large basket drinking vessel, 
a small basket of 

sweets and a mattress for you. These were things for you 
and for you alone. But you never let me know (whether 
you received them). 

I could not send you a reply to a letter you sent without 
cash payment. 

I want you to send me my slave boy quickly. By God’s 
truth, if it were not for my journey to 

the king, I would not have sent you this little (gift). Do 
not make the slave boy delay a single day, 

but send him to me with your slave boy, so that I can go 
(to the king) together with him, if God wills. Greetings to 
you 

and good wishes, if God wills. Give the king my greetings 
and inform him that, if God wills, I shall be coming to 
him. 

Praise be to God alone. But I cannot travel until 


my slave boy arrives, so send him quickly, quickly! 
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Margin 


1. Send your letter to me, so that a group of merchants can 
enter (to see the king) with me, for you would thereby 
help 

2. them in their livelihood. So, I would like your letter for 


them to reach me. 
Address 


Right Column 


1. May this letter reach my lord, the IkSil, 
2. Master of the Horses, Uruwi, may God prolong his life. 


Left Column 
1. His slave, 


2. Stronghold of the Dynasty (Hisn al-Dawla) ibn 
al-‘Asqalani. 


14 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.22 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_05_12-12A (image: 050308_712_u) 
Verso: 1968_05_13-13A (image: 050308_713_0) 


Paper. 24cm xX 17 cm 


Text 
Recto 
peecoN hes 
all Jbl LSI 3.99 eto wel de CY bam < lel > 
siti hyolis 


nd dereey Ligill ob SN glans Jpeg tion [lay Loe eloly 
ancl ay Abdo 9 dim dle cpa cpee shy daw gd pleat be 

prey VI A ptasll Vain Jo ILS [him sorely 

Ale Ng beams! pai Bp2odl ob tes rine ops 

He gle SOS frog By Dyer diner JF oh LoS Sb opm ol J 
ash hey Ugab hres ebb Ay aesll LY Lely alge al cay Gel Lele 
adm Fn25 Je alll bore yy Vly epee Le WA SU) Sold! 5.250! 
le Ailey ode y aU teoedl eed Ld 4 CS YGerts jt oly 
ered Iy Sy call Loree Likpe 

SSS) praty Al Lenory 
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Verso 


Address 


Right Column 


S4)l <LSI> 2399 hel wel. hoes CY b a> 1 
Wlesly my 200 de 2 
os eloly ol4y all < Jlbl> 3 


Left Column 


SN 2 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


2. 


10. 


The verb els appears to have been omitted in the opening 
formula by mistake. 

ul: This name, also attested in 16r:3, may possibly be 
identified with the attested Nubian names einci (Lepsius 
1846-56, VI [plates], XI, pl. 11, 58 [upper]) and einici 
(Lajtar 2020, no. 693). The vowel digraph €1 was pro- 
nounced as short [i] or long [i:] in Nubian (Van Gerven 
Oei 2021, 34-38). So einci and einic! could represent the 
pronunciation Ipsi and Ipisi, and this would be compatible 
with the Arabic orthography _,.j.! without mater lectionis ya. 
artis als: These words are written below the end of the 


line. 
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Translation 

Recto 

1. In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. <I inform> the presence of my majestic lord, the Master 
of the Horses and vizier of the king—may God prolong his 
life and the good He does to him, 

3. and cause his strength and good fortune to endure—of the 
arrival of the bearer of this letter to the land of the Nubi- 
ans, together with a horse 

4. in order to seek his livelihood by selling it. He is some- 
body who should be treated correctly, protected and cared 
for. 

5. He has a right to your’ customary protection,” so that he 
is able to have access to the administrators and others 

6. of your slaves and servants, because it is incumbent upon 
your honour to protect and care for him 

7. in your customary way? until he returns—for which he 
will be grateful—since he has a good reputation. A letter 
has reached me by the hand 

8. of your slave boy Ipisi and I wrote a reply to it. As for 


news from the north, since 


' The 3sg.f pronoun refers to the feminine singular honorific title 


hadra ‘presence’, which is explicitly mentioned in line 6. 


? Literally: as you have not ceased protecting. 


° Literally: as you have not ceased. 
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9. the exalted and great honourable presence left,* only what 
was easily available has reached us. Affairs are all in or- 
der, God be praised. 

10. Your servants have not come downriver. Write to us about 
it. Greetings. Praise be to God alone and His blessings be 
upon our lord Muhammad, the prophet, and his family, 
and His peace. 


11. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


Verso 


Address 
Right Column 


1. | My honourable master, the Iksil, Master of the Horses and 
vizier <of the king> Uruwi, 
2. governor of the land of Maris and its districts, 


3. may God prolong his life and cause his strength to endure. 


Left Column 


1. One who is grateful to him, Husayn ibn Hasan 


2. al-Kanzi. 


* It is not clear to whom this title is referring, possibly the Kanz 
al-Dawla. 


15 LETTER TO THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.25 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_05_18-18A (image: 050308_718_o0) 
Verso: 1968_05_19-19A (image: 050308_713_u) 


Paper. 25cm X 16.5 cm 
Text 
Recto 
el geo Shall ees 
AW) a5 EM jy fo CV y+ Sram aS cetles 
nm 2454 ale gle! ne oye peg diolens 
Rg eat) Lay Lobe clam ly Lele cay ailitey 
sy jall ally aaley ade le dle alll 
plat Leb SS Le LU Ugo qorsll Agbeaty nt 
Slpmelly ale ne chee cil SLE ye otylt alll 
By dled: Bane coil b QUIS YY eel ace 
bed) Sle Lely wares JS 8 o Sty 034 be 
oF ke SI SI elieg Led uli ai ptam aalb Is 
cS Slee fas oh ceKal Lay Eb ace ll ld US 
they ol ley! Bly ate oe G28 I Oe ol 
mil ally free ce JS ae al apne AUN dade pe 
cb Add opel’ od Call ope aR ope celery Le 


oO ON BD HO FP WO NH 


Se Se Se Se Ee 
KR WO HSH KF OO 
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Margin 
Spey fee bl 


gy crt Gh Le seeely alo! 
ly op lb ai nz> oilS 15, 
Mj auleo eles 
cea: Le ae All Lie 

ES AU ae by ld 

glo gest I lye 

ed Uy pS el 

osebg ote alll 

ter sell Gems 


454543 


Verso 
Kronos 425s giloly ol fot) adi ope yglelly 
ese ct See By Letty Letlage ot ene ale! Le 
Sm Sebyy Jt Joy 89 oe a> Go Vokes 
[dis Ugall peer CS by JU dole gen 
281 Uly SUIS Ugige YLAle tol pr ley py 
SVs Lome Sily phe Sl fer ober plone 
AILS ol oS prey 


oO OA NN BD oO BW NY FS 


SS 
ee OO 


N FO oF BB W WN 
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Address 


Right Column 
he Go be hts 5 .o> i 


2b Sy onjgy HI! 2 
Sa) Nl ge! uly sal 3 
aang 036 all all 4 
Left Column 
alas Sl 1 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


In this letter, pronominal references to the eparch, who is the 
addressee, are 3sg.m or 3sg.f, the latter agreeing with the title 
hadra ‘(honourable) presence’. Both are translated as ‘he/him’ 


below. 


Verso 


3. |X}: There is a stroke over the first letter, which seems 
to be a deletion mark. The writer apparently intended the 
word |+ ‘vinegar’. 

5. 4s: Iam interpreting this as an aromatic root known as 
nascaphthon. This is the meaning given by Dozy (Sup- 
plément, 1:119) for the word bunk, also pronounced bunak. 


The orthography +), may be a variant form of this word. 
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Translation 


Recto 


10. 


11. 


12. 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

The letters of my honourable lord the Iksil, vizier of the 
king—may God establish 

his happiness and protect his status forever and suppress 
those who hate him 

and his enemies—have reached me and I have read them 
and taken note of their contents. I thank 

God, the Exalted, for his safety and health, and I request 
Him to increase these 

for him and grant him eternal wellbeing. As for the state- 
ment of the Iksil, may 

God cause his support to endure, that I have shown ne- 
glect for his status and have not inquired 

about him, the situation is not like that. I recognise his 
eminence, and am steadfast 

in my love for him and my gratitude to him in all circum- 
stances. As for the situation of the trade consignment, 
since your honour requested it, when I reached the land, I 
asked about 

it, but did not find any of it. I did not want to’ neglect this 
and so I 

sent somebody to Qiis to buy it. I promise when he has 


reached me 


' Literally: I was not able to. 
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13. safely I shall send it to him (i.e., you) with anybody who 
arrives.” I swear by God 

14. that no perfumes have arrived from al-Makarim that I 
could send to him (i.e., you), rather 

Margin 

1. Iam waiting for the arrival of 

2. al-Makarim so that I can send (to you) what he has man- 
aged to find and trade. 

3. Your honour has asked about his news and I 

4. am making inquiries for you. If he manages to find such 
merchandise, 

5. I shall send it to him (i.e., you) to his (i.e., your) 

6. satisfaction. The reason I have delayed sending my letters 

7. to him (i.e., you) is only that I travelled to say farewell 

8. to the commander Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz 
al-Dawla), may 

9. God establish his good omen and his glory, 

10. so that he may carry out all his tasks 

11. successfully. 

Verso 

1. I request the Iksil kindly to send me his letters containing 

2. what tasks or services he may have (for me to carry out). I 


have sent with the conveyor 


* Le., I shall send it with any messenger who comes and is available to 


carry it. 
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3. of these words (i.e., this letter) a payment, which consists 
of a ratl of vinegar and an ounce of spikenard 

4. for the housekeeper. I had already sent him (i.e., you) an 
advance 

5. of two ounces of nascaphthon roots with one of his (i.e., 
your) messengers who indeed knew her (the housekeep- 
er). I send 

6. the honourable Master of the Horses warmest greetings, 
the purest love and respect, 

7. wishes for future good, if God wills. 

Address 

Right Column 

1. ‘The honourable Iksil, Master of the Horses 

2. of the king and his vizier, the governor of the land 

3. of Makuria and Maris, Abi al-Kayr Uruwi, 

4. may God cause his strength and wellbeing to endure. 


Left Column 


1. 
2. 


One who is grateful for his munificence, 


Muhammad ibn Ramadan, the pilgrim. 
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Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.26 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_05_20-20A (image: 050308_714_u) 
Verso: 1968_05_21-21A (image: 050308_715_u) 


Paper. 25.5 cm xX 17cm 
Text 


Recto 
pee eres pew 
LS Js oS ally ola alll Jil he! wel CY ba ole! 
ade ook us 
ed oly Gzptll as Cea ab plat IS CAN aga! Se Gd Gal 
Shall 
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ig <I> Spd oO 8 SEY Lie Lily daya Couy Iya! 
lated! 

WIS, Cea od alge ye Hae Lyle gl Gell hb Ge olgily 
dy gl dy fal etre aby |S 3S Abelyes 4554 Ley! dey! brs! 
cole dues 

Lids) 2) Caryl ell Mtg gel c2ily meelF OySsd Jol 
Slo WW So jb eons WE lo Bry SS gS WW dee Cytorlly 
dys 

Shims Vi ger dl her tS ogetly the le Obl Gre 
ones on ely 

55 By Wg EUS) PLE prod gol le CHE Cnty rely LUIS; 
J ol didesl 

Ob Bpamd) CSU alee cy SI aS By aby SUS JSS 9 pp) 
aula (3d due jew 

m3 Vl gb LEAVE Yebolpes cals WW LaSy dab 4 cel 


Top Margin 
oe BS Vy UgeSy Diner oy SLEW cy I) ey Ee SI alles 
Jxe9ll 
ce hey V5) gl Bel sby cdg IS Gd all cplrelyee glad el JI 
fell ele 


Mee ol claws ead cot AUS oar om IS er cl enrbresd OLS 
(lagay} 
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14 
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Verso 
es me A gdga al ileal oY LLEY| 5 aol Bie Lage s 
<a> slem 
SS) wag tony AU Lorclly edly Lapel Steely 
Postscript 
SI OS IST OY ced Ge eee res dy By 
dey par fold oil pw de te Y dy 8 
Wa gS dey clay 943 glpnyy US 3 sl 
Address 


Right Column 
S4)l NS ios he! wel SAY! oY ba 


Llsely payee Spe 
oF lols old aU) JWI 


Left Column 
an! tay pls 


SSS) ope ot em 
Textual Notes 


Recto 


381 


2. ow: The writer first wrote ‘by his hand’ and then wrote 


above this k-Y¢ ‘your slave boy’. 
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9. — \,\s: By this orthography the writer seems to have intended 
to represent fa-yard ‘and he sees’. 

Translation 

Recto 
In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. inform the presence of my lord, the Master of the Hors- 
es—may God prolong his life and cause his strength to 
endure—of the arrival of a letter by the hand of your 
slave boy 

3. Ipisi on the matter of the place that was discussed previ- 
ously with the sarif. The man mentioned (the Sarif?) 

4. is absent. When he arrives, I shall meet with him and talk 
to him concerning what I know. What I would like to tell 

5. my honourable lord is that my goods are in the place of 
my brother Lami‘. Following instructions and undertaking 
your service 

6. is an obligatory duty for me for your sake. May God, the 
Blessed and Exalted, bring bounty to you. 

7. As for the southern land, people have been arriving from 
there complaining about the lieutenant (al-kalifa),’ the 
Master of 

8. the Shipmasts, and a deputy (nda’ib) of the Qisa.” On ac- 


count of this call for help in the land, the commander has 


come down and reprimanded the lieutenant (al-kalifa) 


' The kalifa appears to be an official in charge of the Muslims in the 
‘southern land’ (al-bilad al-qibliyya), i.e., al-Maris (§3.3). 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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and forbidden him to do wrong to anybody. He recognises 
your efforts to do good and likewise, 

also my honourable lord.? His (the commander’s) letters 
are arriving all the time giving instructions to protect the 
people of Nubia. As for the slaves of the Master 

of the Horses, please take care of them and provide them 
with their needs.* This matter necessitated the repudiation 
of the lieutenant (al-kalifa) 

and reprimanding him.° Do not write in opposition to this 
and do not listen to anybody except them.° May God, the 
Blessed and Exalted, 

give you bounty. I would like a letter to be sent to all the 
administrators requesting them to protect the places’ of 
Lami‘ and his servants 

and likewise my places and my servants. You know that 
they all perform good services to the king and to you. The 


lieutenant (al-kalifa) mentioned that he has 


2 The Qiisa were a clan from Upper Egypt; cf. al-Maqrizi (d. 845 
AH/1441 AD), Ras@il, 136; al-QalqaSandi (d. 821 AH/1418 AD), 
Nihayat al-’Arab fit Ma‘rifat ’Ansab al-‘Arab, 156. 


> This seems to be referring to the king. 


* The reference here may be to the Muslims operating in Nubia. 


° Literally: talking to him. 


° Le., listen to these Muslims operating in Nubia and not to the lieu- 


tenant. 


’ This is likely to be referring to landed property owned by Muslims in 
Nubia. 


384 


Document 16 


15. instructions and he adhered to all of these. He wrote to 
Ibn ‘Imran, the deputy (n@’ib) of your honour, asking him 
about his salary 

16. and he gave him his usual salary. Do not delay sending 
letters to me about your news. The commander is expect- 
ing 

Top Margin 

1. in great anticipation news to reach him from your honour. 
Ensure that your letters reach 

2. | the commander.® Your envoys are in contact with him all 
the time. He has instructed that “when 

3. a letter from the Master of the Horses arrives, they should 
send it to me with anybody who comes here.” Likewise 
my brother Lami‘ is expecting your letters. 

Verso 

1. | Whatever needs your illustrious honour has, I am commit- 
ted to carrying out your needs 

2. and obeying your instruction. Farewell. Praise be to God 
alone. What a fine keeper is He! 

Postscript 

3. Muhsin has been delayed in delivering what is owed. He 


has just written a letter 


® Literally: Do not prevent your letters from reaching the commander. 
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4. saying that he cannot make it to the market of the cloth- 
merchants. I ask your honour to grant 

5. forgiveness for that. My messenger will reach you after 
this letter of mine. 


Address 
Right Column 


1. My honourable lord, the Iksil, Master of the Horses and 
vizier of the king, Uruwi, 
governor of the land of Maris and its districts, 
may God preserve his life and cause his strength to en- 
dure. 


Left Column 


1. | One who is grateful for his kindness, 


2. | Husayn ibn Hasan al-Kanzi. 


17 LETTER FROM THE EPARCH URUWI 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.36 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_05_00-00A (image: 050308_706_0) 
Verso: 1968_05_01-01A (image: 050308_707_0) 


Paper. 15.5 cm Xx 17 cm 
Text 


Recto 
wal creel aU ens 
Ananig Axa eng ai olewy ody ally ol all JI sus LST bes 
Le rly Ailey axeDhen Cam Gi ery Spondon crnghy 413g 
aus Sigs Vy arte Vy aryl dole 4 le 4 oles 
sil (J ad opty grey dy le cpl G> ey shy! 
AU LS gl Uly Ld CoISS Ciel ed Gls Yar 4b Aye! 
ee Te CA Spry Shr be ch by BU Lael 
LAS AUN LS ol oS ASE pe Lb le gS WE dined! 
Sheng y oy SUI boty pes fettl Cobre CulS page cere 
og B ee de pany fais SV y+ ot Ipmally Spar oF 


oO OA N BD oO BW NH 


Se Se SS Bp 
oO NO KF OO 
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Margin 
oda) OgSy Leoally 
bSgIl oss AU) Le 

Verso 
Nha s js y Coe LS Chess Lay OWS Leg paul 
areal Us cob we JS dle oS DE alll LA ol Lele Co hee cle 


Address 


Right Column 
peli yl ena sy b a> 
Ananig Axes ally ol al Jil 


Left Column 
hel pele sled SLe 
aL See Sa) Met wing 
ue 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


In this letter there is a confusing interchange of 3sg.m, 3sg.f and 


2sg.m references to the addressee. 


11. 
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(sy ‘my son’: This is a polite term that the eparch uses to 
refer to the addressee, who is unlikely to be his son in re- 
ality. The fact that he uses the term ‘my son’ rather than 
sly ‘my father’, which is also used as a term of polite- 
ness, suggests that the addressee is younger than the ep- 
arch. 

crt! ‘beauty’: This appears to be a variant of the adjec- 
tive 23l26/-slc3¢ ‘beautiful’ (Ibn Manziir, Lisan al-‘Arab, 
3259; Hava, Dictionary, 517). 


Translation 


Recto 


1. 
2. 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

The letter of my son—may God prolong his life and cause 
his support, his happiness, his safety and wellbeing to en- 
dure —has arrived 

and I have read it and noted its contents. I was pleased to 
hear that you are well and in good health. I have received 
what you have graciously given me by the hand of your 
companion >Ibrahim. May I not be deprived of him or left 
alone without him. 

He should be rewarded. May there be many like him 
among the people. I have sent a slave girl with 

Ibrahim (as payment) for what is owed together with her 
two children. Forgive me (for the delay). 

Let me know whatever you need. I know that I owe you a 
debt arising from the fact that 
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8. I sold the slave girl of my own accord (without consulting 
you)' and (I know) what you have spoken about me. God 
willing, 

9. I shall send her to you. Your two companions have seen 
my messenger whom I sent in connection with 

10. the slave (al-wasifa). Do not have any worries. All will be 
well, God willing. She (the slave girl) 

11. is a beauty who is like a jewel. The Master of the Horses 
kisses your honourable hand and makes a request to 

12. your honour. What is requested from my lord is that you 
do goodness and kindness to your slave (the Master of the 
Horses). 

13. His G.e., of the Master of the Horses) two wives send their 
best wishes. You are always so kind. 

Margin 

1. Praise be to the One alone 

2. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 

Verso 

1. Do not be anxious about the lantern, which I sent to your 
mother. She was on 

2. a journey and she did not have it with her (and so could 


not send it to you). Everything will reach you as required 


and as is appropriate. A 


' Literally: through my choice. 
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3. fine lantern will be conveyed to you by her slave, God 
willing. Do not be concerned. I send you greetings. 
4. I have given a slave girl to your companion "Ibrahim who 


suits him well. 


Address 
Right Column 


1. My honourable son, the elder ?Abi al-Tahir, 
2. may God preserve his life and cause his safety and wellbe- 


ing to endure. 


Left Column 


1. One who is grateful for his kindness, the Master of the 
Horses 
and vizier of the king, Uruwi, governor of the land of 


Maris. 


18 LETTER FROM THE EPARCH URUWI 


This is written in the same hand as 17 and contains similar 
formulaic phrases. It is likely, therefore, that it was also written 
by the secretary of Uruwi, though it does not contain an ad- 


dress. 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.23 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_05_14-14A (image: 050308_714_0) 
Verso: 1968_05_15-15A (image: 050308_715_0) 


Paper. 18.5 cm X 17 cm. The beginning of the letter on the 
recto is missing. Some of the letters at the end of the 
lines on the recto have been truncated due to the fact 


that the left margin has been cut. 
Text 


Recto 
[rele LS] ushers ol CYek ice eee ns ology ogle ENea[4] 1 
ely AE le SL OSS gay led 

Saga) cube Aas eal Clog Le ye ke Dead dU] Cel a 
lll odes EME rte by 485 92 ope EE YI Gal)! cw 

425 351) Wl Jel slo;l CYy by gt be dadstl ob LU 


aim A lym cobesdll Igo Lal ty & Leslngdly slau 


N FD oF BB W WN 
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3 ely eed tay dado Gal ary doy Hel LB al oll US 8 
oe Axe fad CLS Ne Cale Vys b dole gy Se be 25 May 9 
ey 89 ce be 58 eI Ming eee Se ey BI ll bb 10 

Le oe CV Lb ley iy err abd ls bite 11 

Ugele yy Ley ft Lae EU al SI adbl bl Glan! Je = 12 

ota s AU Leodly eu) 2s) 3 2>d! ¢ be LN ey 13 


Verso 


IgLad Layered Lily Sse SI lgrmy WEL AS pb IS lagey 1 
Mg Sc see bly Heel SILI 2 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


1. yl GYy &: Several letters of this phrase are only barely 
visible due to the damaged state of the document. 

7. ye ¢ eel ally: This is a construction containing the ver- 
nacular genitive exponent mtd‘, which is written bonded 
to the head noun in the orthography. The first half of the 
phrase may be referring to the Qiisa clan, who are men- 
tioned in 16r:8 (see the references in the note there). The 
word «> could be identified with Darmus, a town in 
Lower Nubia that is attested in Nubian documents and 
Arabic sources (see Seignobos 2015, 562-63). So the 
whole phrase is probably referring to a section of the clan 
of the Qusa who had settled in Lower Nubia. 
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ceeb 4! al-Qirtimi: This nisba may relate to qirtim ‘safflow- 
er seed’ and so denote somebody who sells safflower; cf. 
Ibn al-?Atir, al-Lubab fi Tahdib al-’Ansab, I11:26. 


11. $4.5: The word has feminine inflection although it refers 
to a man. 

Translation 

Recto 

1. and may (God) destroy his enemy and opponent [ ] my 
Lord, that [the letter of 

2. the Master of] the Shipmasts has reached me. He says to 
me that he will take for me from you three garments. He 
has taken 

3. [ ] two garments in your name. The Master of the Ship- 
masts has received them. They' are working together with 

4. the people of the land in an excellent collaboration. As for 
the seeds of wheat, I have delivered to your slave 

5. six irdabbs minus a third without any waste.” Your slave 
boy has received them. These garments are 

6. for you. The lieutenant has nothing (from me). My master, 


the debt of the people has risen by three 


‘It is not clear to whom this 3pl pronoun is referring. One possibility 


is that it is referring to the staff of the Muslim merchant, including the 


Master of the Shipmasts, and the point is that they are working well 
with the local Nubian officials. 


? Le., of good quality. 
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7. | measures.* As for the Qisa clan of Darmus, when they 
showed favour to al-Qirtimi, they granted him his right 

8. in the days of his father. When he received his mandate, 
my father reinstated the payment of two waybas of wheat 
and many garments. 

9. This is what is customary. Master, the bearer of this letter 
will do you good service. 

10. When another man came (to me), I shunned him. This 
man, however, is my companion. He is 

11. an excellent man. Ask him what I did with him when he 
came to me. My master, I shall request the presence of 
anybody 

12. who comes in your name out of respect for you. Your 
slave (i.e., the writer) kisses your hand and legs, 

13. and warmly welcomes a letter from your honour. Praise 
be to God alone. 

Verso 

1. | Whatever it may be (that you need), I shall hasten to en- 
sure that people take it and come to you, and I shall send 
it—they will do it. 

2. I shall write to keep you informed. I am your slave in the 


land. 


3 The meaning of this is not clear. It appears to be referring to some 


kind of economic hardship of the Nubian people. 


19 LETTER TO THE EPARCH ISU 


Violet MacDermot’s photograph number: 27 in a circle? 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974 _V10_03A-04 (image: 170308 _283_u) 
Verso: 1974_V10_04A-05 (image: 170308_284 u) 


Registration number: 74/12 
Paper. 25 cm xX 17 cm. The letter is damaged and there are 


several lacunae. 
Text 


Recto 


ed! eas Wem 1 


acl ay oobgli plaly old al JU) [Elba pjgg] ell Coke pel 2 

le taely [ J abl clam Slynl 5 gM Syroy andy auedley 3 

Je op otal on al de Gael [0 ge] Ide lS rey Jpeg 4 
ly eal yao 

aleel SI atiy ol wlnsy EUS te Us Vpn Sal dels ] 5 
clels 


' The numeral 27 has been written on the recto and verso of the doc- 
ument in a circle. This is in western numerals and not in the Arabic 
numerals that are used to write the inventory numbers of the Museum 
of Islamic Art on other documents. These appear to relate to number- 
ings allocated by Violet MacDermot (see §2.5.3). 
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cola: (ge Way Las! dod Ob tpberely azlery pS dell pole 


(Sladl bb USI SLe als 
ols! SAS g]eaves are ccinbtery fevly abSy SIXally LUS he a) 
rh gb byely 
al Ls ob gegely HL 
Leplend pling Arercy dale cpey teres le dillon ology al) tently 
SiS) erg All Ln 
Verso 
Address 


Right Column 
Ulasly Xe ere 2db Sys 
axes lols oly al JWI 
Left Column 
rll sel all LE op 
eS! dai Ad! gd yal 


10 
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Textual Notes 


Recto 


6. 


4>\...J! al-maslaha or al-musallaha ‘armed garrison post’ 
for observing the enemy (see Lane, Lexicon, 1403). This 
could be identified with the medieval armed garrison in 
al-Qasr (= Hisn al-Bab), in the region of the first cataract 
on the eastern bank of the Nile, which is referred to by 
al~Aswani (al-Magqrizi, Kitat, 1:352). 


Verso 


Address 


Right Column 


1. 


la: For the form and orthography of the name, see 
§3.2.3. In the fragmentary document 1974_V08_24-24A 
(not included in this corpus), diacritical dots of y@ are 
written below the first letter of the name. 

S: The reading of this word is tentative. It would seem 
to be an Arabic transcription of the topographic element 
migin in the title migin sonoj ‘the eparch of Nobadia’. The 
word occurs also in 22v, address, right, 2, where the read- 


ing is certain. See 83.3. 
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Translation 


Recto 


10. 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

I inform the Master of the Horses [and vizier of the 
king]—may God prolong his life, cause his support, his 
guardianship, 

his safety and his high office to endure—of my arrival at 
the border of Aswan, may God protect it, [ ] and I 
trust that 

the conveyor of this letter of mine from me, Hibat Allah 
ibn *Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qulzumi, has arrived. 
I 

[request that you arrange for] the dispatch of a messenger 
to it (Aswan?) afterwards. Please ensure that he proceeds 
safely to his colleagues, and take care of 

this colleague of mine and protect him, and also his col- 
leagues in the armed garrison post, in order that his letter 
may reach me, thankfully, here (Aswan). I thank 

him for that and shall requite him. I request that he 
writes—for which I would be most grateful—concerning 
his news and his situation. I would be glad 

of that and delighted, if God wills. 

Praise be to God alone, and His blessings be upon 
Muhammad, those who succeeded him and companions, 
and may He save (them), and His peace. 


Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 
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Verso 


Address 

Right Column 

1. To the Master of the Horses and vizier of the king, Abi 
al-Kayr Isii, 

2. the governor of the land of Maris Migin and its districts, 


3. may God prolong his life and cause his safety to endure. 
Left Column 

1. From the judge ?Abii al-Fadl Muhammad ibn al-Fatih 

2. ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Husayni, the 


3. prosperous and just judge, Trust of the Kingdom. 


20 LETTER TO THE EPARCH ISU 


Violet MacDermot’s photograph number: 25 in a circle 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974_V09_36-36A (image: 170308_280_u) 
Verso: 1974 _V09_37-37A (image: 170308_281_u) 


Registration number: 74/12 


Paper. 26 cm X 18 cm. The letter is damaged with lacunae 


in places. 
Text 


Recto 
oot aml all aa 
alaly oli U1 JUcl EULST wv i99 fost ale ObS fuoy 
Ayre gy Oy pty Anke ui y sel ary aedleny 056 
MS bodes byl AL MN ryt Ebel pp by HE frogs 
JS CaN Cat am egedled obo al Lal stl Cole ol 
CaN al Cady co Le ainyo WG cneod A oe Cy 
[ses gle le caly] BED oy] Spl al Hees gl day 
[.... O]y pee al Cady bls op de al 
[Wed S81 eb Jar by RN ed ferme CLE oe ot 8 all 
Sy pe SA Why HL Cte Se EShly lors 
Lgl SS aS dee oye EN lS Let ASQ 
Ck WE BS 3] CIS Bete aph Le al ole a 


oO OA NN BD oO BR WO NH 


Se Se 
Oo YF oOo 
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Margin 
poy lel howl ce AY 1 
ailgliog otoy al) Larcll 2 
es je WL gloss 3 
Aa reeg Lerhed play arenes Ail [ory tales le 4 
[KS] aig Wi Lee 5 
Verso 


AWN Lb gl Me Spy Ley Bl Luel SIG mr one ge adi dal 2 
Address 


Right Column 


lool sal? 72 
asslew eloly oli all JL) 3 


Left Column 
Textual Notes 


Recto 


4. Agi ab SI ey > Ul py: This appears to mean that the 
eparch’s messenger Bisr arrived on Wednesday as the 


writer was leaving for the land of Nubia. The writer states 
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that he had received the letter, so the messenger must 
have arrived before the writer left. 


Verso 


1. 942: I am interpreting this as the place name Dendur, 
between Aswan and Qasr Ibrim (Pierce 2017, 53), but the 


reading is not completely certain. 


Address, Right Column 


2.  \gugl: An additional ’alif is added before the yd’ of the 


name Ist. 
Translation 


Recto 


1. In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. The letter of the Master of the Horses and vizier of the 
king—may God prolong his life and cause 

3. his strength, safety and guardianship to endure—has ar- 
rived, and I have taken note of it and am pleased with its 
arrival. 

4. His slave boy, Bi&r, arrived on Wednesday as I was leaving 
for the land of Nubia. I found in it (the letter) 

5. that the Master of the Horses sent three dinars and I asked 
on your behalf for bitumen to be bought for you before 

6. I left the land. I collected three dirhams commission in 
order for him to buy for him (i.e., the Master of the Hors- 


es) the bitumen. 
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7. When left for the land of the Nubians on Wednesday, my 
colleague sent [ ] 

8. to him twenty qirdts in order to buy for him twenty 
L ] 

9. to him two water skins from me, in which the bitumen 
could be put, and I put [the bitumen in them] 

10. and I loaded them on a ship of the purveyor of merchan- 
dise. By God, I was delighted 

11. with his letter. Whatever request you have, write to me, 
and I shall carry it out 

12. and perform my duty, whether it be small or large. May 
he (the Master of the Horses) not cease 

Margin 

1 to allow me to act as his agent in trade, to carry out his 
needs and for any service. 
Praise be to him alone. May His blessings 
be—if God, the Almighty and Exalted, wishes— 

4. upon Muhammad [and those who] succeeded him, and 
his companions, and may He save (them), and His peace. 

5. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 

Verso 

1. I ask forgiveness, since I have written this letter from 


Dendur. If I were in Aswan, I would have 
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2. sent him cash, so that trusting friendship may accompany 
what this (letter) says,’ if God wills. 


Address 


Right Column 


1. To the Master of the Horses and vizier of the king 
>Abii al-Kayr Isii, 
may God prolong his life and cause his happiness to en- 


dure. 


Left Column 


1. Al-Husayn ibn Muhammad [ |] ibn Nasr[ ] 


'Le., so that you may have trust in what he (the conveyer of the mes- 
sage) says. 


21 LETTER TO AN EPARCH 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.48 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_12A-13 (image: 050308_111_0) 
Recto: 1966A_P06_13A-14 (image: 050308_110_0) 
Recto: 1968_02_14A-15 (image: 050308_656_0) 
Recto: 1968_02_15A-16 (image: 050308_657) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_14A-15 (image: 050308_109_0) 
Verso: 1968_02_16A-17 (image: 050308_658 _0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 51 cm xX 17 cm 


Text 


Recto 


cele viali sy 
coupe aby Slee! Syn tlball gy fell abe Lets lel 
old Lang SM gh oe cpg Caper (gill laa gly obi alll JULI 

Olinay Ailine dy lead Ipontd gS! dl alll Le gly 

Vy aa PBL pled egies Leg alll ol! SUL 

ON I 92D aby Ube) mm ad IS egw Lely C4 

leg AN ole | SULIT ST ay Iggeo (Lad peal Lily abl ey 

Ay core Leyyy dedi alah ol LS Silos dar ops Ip pmary al 


Saba Mall ST ce ploy Jadll gh eld! coe oly gery 


e 


oO Oa NN BD oT FB W WN 
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Spey ES tice sil rage Elbe JN sully Slog Joel 

cpt ela gb gee El gay Aig Sl apa alll 561 olla 
dy glo ELL! ab! o NV) tend Le EUS pee g QllebuSt 
Mabel Spey mage Elba I praall gl evel cae cyl Bluy 
MeN SN dager SM see Uly soe ctl ee UI odley dye J 
Mad SN al dr sly Bly pt JS die Cady pays 

dole Lely pt JS dia cily Adis (3 pry pu ys Jobe! 

= Sy cet ted Sola dates cpaby ne Solterly ccily claly 
Ul, marrk cb es Ge GH LS, BLE oy Uics 

Oly) Bley dias dee y oer OS ol ert Cobe os eet 
2 SN Seto fy dl Spey fo detde 62s! Spe sy 

Le ager aba aU olod Ua I OLS Least lb LLel! 

tae Sadly Jats 020 SM peg gd ad 585 


wey mt Seis oh TH ood ole Sh Mall op Se GS” 
Syly Salta! apy dle array nt JS Gy! 

cag eal bag marl dee dS bes ob 48 

gl Cae BST Ip UI ely peel OH 8 

ony 56 AU LE gh acedbe GSI dle oySy mane 

Ad deres Law (dle ailgloy otoy A tool 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
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Margin 
sll, Sed BLS 2p ES opt Ge py ew 1 
Gob OeS| ey 4a\gi oS all elo! he! wel. eae 5) 2 
AW LE oh lS egal foes ol SI Ipontsy 3 
Verso 
Address 


Right Column 


eles Les SOLS ie fe 1 
Llacly mural 2b Jee EMI wing 2 


aang aul > plaly oli alll Jib] 3 


Left Column 


oS Lig dee 1 
wile 3 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


Bi 


2Y4\ cv cys: The syntax of this phrase suggests that >Y ,| 
should be read ’awladi ‘my boys’. The lack of a final mater 
lectionis is likely to reflect a shortening of the final un- 


stressed vowel, which is a feature of vernacular speech. 


412 


10. 


25. 
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oS) Erkinun (?): The location and identity of this place 
name are not clear. The first three letters could be the Old 
Nubian word for village erk-, modern Nubian irki (Browne, 
Old Nubian Dictionary, 61). This may possibly be identified 
with the place name Argini/Argini/Arginé, which is at- 
tested in medieval Nubian sources (Pierce 2017, 43), and 
the village pronounced Argiin in modern Nobiin, in Lower 
Nubia on the west bank of the Nile just north of Wadi Hal- 
fa, coordinates: 21.999140 31.350410 (Sabbar and Bell 
2017, 27; Salvoldi and Geus 2017, 82). 

(SS 4s: This may be a variant of the Nubian name 
Menakouda, i.e., Menakure. The consonant d sometimes 
interchanges with r in Nubian names, e.g., Menakourra < 
Menakouda (Lajtar and Ochala 2017, 246-47), MaSSoura 
< MasSouda (P. QI III 54). 

lol: This can be identified with the Nubian place name 
Adminna, which is also attested with the variant phonetic 
forms Adminne, Adiminnen, Adiminne, Arminne and 
Arminna, the latter two reflecting the sound shift d > r 
(Pierce 2017, 42); cf. the Nubian texts P. QI III 38, 60, IV 
77, 78, 79, 123 (see DBMNT). It is situated just south of 
Ibrim in Lower Nubia, coordinates: 22.458850 31.836860 
(Pierce 2017, 78). Edward Lane, who visited it in the 
nineteenth century, refers to it as Arminna (Lane 2000, 
492). In modern spoken Nobiin, it is pronounced Armin- 
ney (Sabbar and Bell 2017, 27). 
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Margin 


1. 


>, 44%: A Suqqa is an oblong piece of a garment. The word 
burd is used to designate a striped or variegated garment 


(Lane, Lexicon, 184). 


Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I inform the Iksil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king, 
the governor of the districts of the land of al-Maris— 

3. may God prolong his life and cause his wellbeing to en- 
dure—that I sent two of my sons, called Qasim 

4. and ?Abia ‘Abd Allah to Erkinun in order for them to dwell 
there, as your guests and the guests 

5. of the king, may God preserve his life. I did not send them 
for trade nor for benefit through selling and 

6. buying. Rather, I sent them to be at the disposition of the 
king and (stay) in his land until 

7. God permits. I shall convey to them cloth for them to send 
to the king, may God preserve his life, and so that they 
can 

8. see his crown (i.e., have an audience with him) and be- 
come his slaves, like my father the rightly-guided judge— 
perhaps you have heard of him— 

9. and my grandfather, and my cousin, the judge °Abi 


al-Fadl. My grandfather travelled to visit the just king 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Basil and my father travelled to visit King Miyis, the fa- 
ther of Mena Kuré (?), as a messenger 

from the ruler, may God strengthen his victory, to Soba. It 
is he who strove to make a peace treaty between 

the ruler and the king when the situation deteriorated in 
the days of King David. 

My cousin, the judge ’Abi al-Fad1 travelled to visit King 
Miyis as a messenger of the ruler 

to Soba. I myself travelled with my cousin when I was 
young to Soba to visit King 

Miyis. I was received by him very well. My son, Hibat 
Allah, travelled to the just king 

Miyis, while he was in Dongola, and was received very 
well by him and he bestowed gifts of honour upon him. 
My children, my father and my forefathers are known for 
their (court) service of the previous kings and we have 
been treated very well by them. Our property, from which 
we have a livelihood, is in their country. I would 

like to express my wish to the Master of the Horses that 
there be a long-term acquaintance and friendship between 
the two of us. 

I have sent my sons as harbingers before I reach him and 
before I enter the country 

of the king. If you would do the kindness of sending a let- 
ter to the king, may God preserve his life, informing him 
of everything 

I have mentioned and my wish to come to his country, 


then please do so. Also obtain for me from him 
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23. a letter from the king to the Master of the Horses /to you/ 
instructing that he treats me 

24. and my sons well and treats me in the same way as my 
forefathers, and instruct you 

25. in the letter to provide me with a house in Ibrim, a house 
in Adminna and a house 

26. in Erkinun, so that I can build them and I can live in 
whichever of these houses I wish together with my sons. 

27. Let his (the king’s) signature be on the letter, if God, the 
Mighty and Glorious, wills. 

28. Praise be to God alone, and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet. 

Margin 

1. IT have sent a piece of an Iraqi striped garment in lieu of a 
cash payment. Please forgive me. 

2. May the Master of the Horses, may God cause his power 
to endure, instruct his deputies in Erkinun concerning my 
children, 

3. and let them wait for the arrival of my letter, if God wills. 

Verso 

Address 


Right Column 


1. 
2. 


This letter should reach the Iksil, Master of the Horses 
the vizier of the king, governor of the land of Maris and 


its districts, 
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3. may God prolong his life and cause his protection and 


wellbeing to endure. 
Left Column 
1. | One who loves him and is grateful to him, 


2. ‘Abd Allah, son of the rightly-guided judge 
3. ‘Ali ibn al-Zubayr. 


22 LETTER TO AN EPARCH 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.59 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P04_18A-19 (image: 050308_069_u) 
Recto: 1966A_P04_19A-20 (image: 050308_070_u) 
Recto: 1966A_P04_20A-21 (image: 050308_071_u) 
Recto: 1966A_P04_21A-22 (image: 050308_072_u) 
Recto: 1968_03_28-28A (image: 050308_683_0) 
Recto: 1968_03_29-29A (image: 050308 _684_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P04_22A-23 (image: 050308_073_u) 
Verso: 1968_03_30-30A (image: 050308_679_u) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 14cm X 20.5 cm 


Text 


Recto 
wal ee) Al ene 
aloly Lala, alll SUL! fstl Cole oY ys bee OLS Loy 
cng) JG HSy ye Saty Loliny gard y Ledley etal 
Lager oped CUS! dots ce SS Lb LI bltcly Gite ale 
Ades) <I> CSV pol Abs SLI a5 3 be Lely cll Hhlleey acl 
Shs al) ALE QUabS jal celery ol dl Spee eS (il fel 
obo OWS ol daly EUS) SI ObS Goh Sly opel ste Le 


N DO oF BB W WN 
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sevly per sole ras be MUI ciley 4d) oe Sone J 
douse gUaball DE Leas dang By SI oll pi 
Pel eal Sl ey phar alll ly Mall I ade 
bdo, isle egy Y LULL 3 dnegig MS 

el ee SH bel Spey VI be pb Sed! ob 
OLS pam Ay aptale Ly OlSy thee dae Soy 
ayle Ly Litouy tes rari gay ute aang og Sly 
cb Vail ULSI le AS I parer deg Lis 
BV agar Nabe Si Le Goh glad Clb yaad obaball 
Matty ad iach Utilise 

ot be OS Lagey yds pd ere ME te gle SU cheat dh oy 
eae 


Margin 


Sly call Lares Gye cle alloy oteny al) tently Lilet cd 


Verso 


Address 
Right Column 
dedi ole eV 
Oo ky mts! dee 
axe alll els! 
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Left Column 


eS teal Sipe eV ye 
eres ne Trees ere 

Se ere ll el op eres y preee cel 
cial pS Lek Dyal 


Rh WwW N 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


5. 


12. 


13. 


The phrase —S1,.J) 43,3 £4! is difficult to construe syntac- 
tically. From the context it seems that the eparch had 
complained that the supply of horses to Nubia had 
stopped. If this is the case, then the 2sg.m pronoun in 
?annaka cannot be the subject of the verb, but must be in 
extraposition without resumption. The subject is 
al-marakib ‘the ships’. 

jaw ol: This negator lam here appears to express a denial 
of a future action rather than a past action, as would be 
expected according to Classical Arabic grammar. The gen- 
eralised use of lam as a negator for all tenses is a feature 
of non-standard written Arabic of the Ottoman period 
(Lentin 1997, 764-67; Wagner 2010, 141-50). This is an 
early example of such usage. It is likely that the writer used 
it to express an emphatic denial, a usage that it has still 
retained in Modern Egyptian Arabic (Rosenbaum 2002). 
(Spx~: Diacritical dots of jim are written under the first 
two letters. 
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ols: This name could be identified with the Nubian name 
Kapené, which is attested as the name of the scribe of the 
Old Nubian documents P. QI III 35, 1. 22 and 37, 1. 29, 
dated to the end of the twelfth century. 


Verso 


Address 


A symbol in the shape of a cross is written between the two 


columns of the address. 


Right Column 


2. +: The form would seem to be an Arabic transcription 
of the topographic element migin in the title migin sonoj 
‘the eparch of Nobadia’, which is attested in Nubian 
sources (Ruffini 2012b, 34). The form migin is a genitive 
form migi-. 

Translation 

Recto 
In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. The letter of your honour, my lord, the Master of the 
Horses—may God prolong his life and cause 

3. his support, exaltation, supremacy, resplendence and 
power to endure and suppress in abject humility 

4. all his enviers and enemies—has arrived. As for what you 


have said with regard to the service of the king, we are all 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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his servants and slaves of the crown (i.e., his subjects). As 
for your saying that the ships conveying 

the horses have stopped, I was intending to (send them) 
until the order of the ruler, may God make his reign eter- 
nal, reached me 

by the hand of his brother, the governor of our land, to- 
gether with a letter to the king informing him (the king) 
that if he (the king) needed 

an army, he (the ruler) would send it to him, but he (the 
ruler) has prohibited me from sending to you 

the first instalment of the horses until these messengers 
(i.e., my slave boy and the slave boy of the ruler) arrive 
(at the king). For the slave boy of the ruler has set off to- 
gether 

with my slave boy to the king. Please, please allow them 
passage, after showing them due honour and respect, 

to the king, and request him in your letter not to delay 
them for a single hour, 

for the army will indeed wait for only the arrival of the 
messengers who have travelled to you. 

Jajri will speak with you, together with Kaban, concern- 
ing what they have seen. Kaban has visited 

the governor of Qiis and heard what he said. He (Kaban) 
will meet you and tell you in person what he witnessed. 
The full instruction (for you) is that you emphasise to the 
king that he should not make 


the servants stay. You know that I say all this only 
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17. in the interest of the king. I am his slave and servant. I 
have sent you a mare of excellent quality 

18. from my horses for your personal benefit by the hand of 
my slave boy Yahya. Be so kind as to accept it. Whatever 


need you have, 
Margin 


1. you would please me by allowing me to carry it out. 
Praise be to God alone and blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, the prophet, and his family, and may He 
save (them). My sufficiency is God. What an excellent 


keeper is He! 
Verso 


Address 
Right Column 


1. To the brother, Master of the Horses, 
2. the governor of Ibrim and the land of Nobadia, 


3. may God cause to endure his good health. 
Left Column 


1. From the prosperous, auspicious and most gracious com- 
mander, 

2. Victor of the Religion, Sword of the Commander of the 
Faithful, 

3.  °?Abt Manstir Muhammad, son of the sincere commander 
Crescent 

4. of the Dynasty (Hilal al-Dawla), our elder Treasure of the 
Religion (Kanz al-Din). 


23 LETTER TO AN EPARCH 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.24 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_05_16-16A (image: 050308_716_0) 
Verso: 1968_05_17-17A (image: 050308_717_0) 


Paper. 26cm X 16.5 cm 
Text 


Recto 
ree ees rem 
Lastull plaly Loléy abil JULI SUSI 59g fet CV ys Beam Le 
Sglaall Lalsely gitar GnSy LeKaiy Lelong Lgandyy Larley 
Le pel SULTS pd Se gl ale try Cily GoyY fe 
LBy Ler jaeel ULES Gye egnser fell ake dae gle Ll 
Sy pb Ley ay Lab gabe abil froly Le apy jy LULell alll Lot a 
Be NHI A yll ol Ngreaee Lad all LS ot ad gly Lean 
co) SI eke Fh GUI es Coe and SLi a glsd Ua 
Lay? est Qaeey lpeel frog 4b Myr arog 4! 
aN Jel ol ivl pe <J>l ele o) od Slby pais spas 


10 


11 
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pel Lad Lily ae feds MB EL Leng Sls aay gil Gol il 

beat Aa obs gh 2S eel fe gy) dma <S>) Coe be oie 
BP Uy ide gm Le PASI Ming aailyl perl ae gt ase 

PP bosly td IT Gute ga bb C2 i Cad) le (3 VW AIS Le 
FB oly de SN rly eel Sel OF oz gtd! ode 

Wha le nf dlel Lb bb hs ge dli<l> pol olS CLS! 
eLENI 


Verso 


Address 
Right Column 
MeN 2599 feb UW oY ge Sper SI LSI Le fray 
Lalas Laje ploly Lal ali! SIL! 
Left Column 
Sylas 
Slpwl ale 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
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Textual Notes 


Recto 


4. 


10. 
12. 


aole 4,4: The upper strokes of the yd’ and the dal in 1, 
are unusually elongated. The reading, however, is clear 
since the formula occurs elsewhere, e.g., 25r:4. 

_5' This can be identified with the attested Nubian name 
Merki or Merké.' The name is also attested in 46r, wit- 
ness, 12 and 47r:3, v:1, 7. 

L.: I am interpreting this as a vernacular form meaning 
‘now, immediately’, derived from ict. 

4,39: This may reflect a vernacular form of the Classical 
Arabic plural form wuzard’ahu with weakening of the ’alif. 
Alternatively, it may be that the singular form o, ;4 ‘his vi- 
zier’ was intended but the scribe metathesised the ya’ and 
the ra’ when writing the word. 

be: The reading is tentative, since the stroke of the final 
lam has a truncated descending stroke. 

\,88: ‘rebelled’. For this meaning of the third form of this 
verb see Dozy (Supplément, s.v.) and Blau (Dictionary, s.v.). 
iJi,Jl: This appears to be a scribal error for 4, ,\. 

ale 59: This corresponds to ale -.54. The two diacritical 
dots of ta? are written over the first letter of the verb, in- 
dicating that the ta was pronounced as a stop /t/, as in 


vernacular Egyptian Arabic. 


1 DBMNT / TM Nam 10598 (Merkourios): DBMNT NamVar 301566 
(MepKH), 301569 (MepKI). 
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15. 4s bls: There is a stroke descending from the ha’, which 


19. 


appears to be that of a mim. It seems that the writer first 
wrote 4 lily and then changed it to 4s Lis. 

aJL.: Iam interpreting this as the imperative with an elid- 
ed initial °alif. Only the three teeth of a sin are distin- 
guishable. In principle, however, it could be read as a 
2sg.m prefix conjugation Js, which would mean ‘you 


may ask him’, or the like. 


There are some words in the top margin written inverted rela- 


tive to the main text. These appear to be pen exercises rather 
than coherent text. The words can be read as _2)Y\ [4% Aplool 
‘the slave kisses the ground’, an ‘and the brother’. 


Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

The slave of my honourable lord, the Iksil and vizier of 
the king—may God prolong his life and cause his support, 

his elevation, his loftiness, his magnificence and his power 
to endure, and suppress his haters and his enemies—the 
slave 

kisses the ground and what he wishes him to know is that 


Merki? says, “I shall send the muzzles? immediately. 


? From the following context it appears that this person was a Nubian 


in the service of the eparch and also the Muslim merchant. 


° The muzzles may have been accoutrements of horses for military 


purposes. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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I shall make all of the slaves of the Master of the Horses 
grateful (for the service, since) I shall send the muzzles 
immediately.” We said 

to him, “May God keep the king and his vizier alive. May 
God not bring upon them or upon us any evil.” He said, 
“Our star will rise soon, if God wills.” When they heard 
that the Nubians had rebelled against 

the king, he (Merki) killed them’ and said, “The slaves of 
the Master of the Horses who are in this land—wherever 
they have a place, they enter into it.”° He entered Aswan 
and gathered the slaves of Darma® 

and brought me to them and said to me that “the Master 
of the Horses has ordered me to take over the administra- 
tive office.” 

I said to him, “Who has endowed you with the office be- 
fore I come to take over from you the office?” 

But he persisted. Everything that he said to me is in this 


letter. He decided to come’ to you, when he heard 


* This is referring to a rebellion by the Nubians who had settled in the 
Aswan region against the Nubian king. The 3pl pronoun ‘they heard’ is 


probably impersonal without any specific reference, i.e., ‘when it was 
heard’. 


° The term ‘place’ here is likely to be referring to residential property 


and the meaning is that the Nubians have settled in Upper Egypt 


wherever they could. 


®T.e., those in Darma’s service. 


” Literally: he is coming. 
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13. that I wanted to plunder his house. He was afraid and 
came to you. Do not accept (anything) from him. I am not 

14. owed by him what is needed with regard to the five head 
of horses.* Whatever you want,’ do not accept 

15. from him anything until I come and take a stand against 
him. What he says is not old. 

16. He has only spoken (these things) in recent times. What is 
new was something old,'° but it was only 

17. in these last two months. If you command me, I shall fin- 
ish (my business here) and come (to you). Write and let 
me know. If you would like to tell me 

18. to come to you and return, write and let me know. The 
bearer of this letter has brought you the full report. 

19. When he is present (with you), ask him about your horses. 


I am only waiting for the reply to this letter. 
Verso 


Address 
Right Column 


1. May this letter reach my honourable lord the Iksil and vi- 


zier of the king, 


8 Literally: I do not lack with him what is required—the five head of 
horses. 


° Literally: (whether) you want much or little. 


’ Perhaps this means that the reported words and behaviour of Merki 
are recent, but they are a continuation of old habits. 
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2. may God prolong his life and cause his strength and well- 


being to endure. 


Left Column 


1. His slave, 
2. the Master of the Shipmasts. 


24 LETTER TO AN EPARCH 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.95 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_03A-04 (image: 050308_103_0) 
Recto: 1968_01_09-09A (image: 050308_631_u) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_04A-05 (image: 050308_104_0) 
Verso: 1968_01_10-10A (image: 050308_632_u) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. Measurements are not available. There is a tear at the 
top of the letter and there is a small lacuna on the right 


side. 
Text 


Recto 


e 


es eres epee 
CV 90 5am old aU SUI d-Ld) ode hel Ce 

dandy sey ost plaly AUS aig bell Gabe fats 
LSllos sltely aiden JUL 254 oliiyly opary olowl 9] 

Shes ol lee ae Le Lgl Le opeey Lek ole G2) opt] 
O| pebey Lad ogh Lee oe gall gle aglyre Lilt 

lS Ugly ty le YS Ilan cle acaasl il 5) old 
CSS SAN Speed coy Lagay Wyo! YStles oly Leas 


SOE By phe ELSE aly Lays drjledll oly U2 oe cle 


oO OA ND HT FP W WN 
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pela pA! ced eSllasy Lely 8 Cais Lely Gio 
ced bell oye Lge gy LE ees WI Ga Mylo Logi 
Sea opp dhe ALL dle Ladi peal Lely Joarms Sy 


Margin 
par 
fel Ipteg Lolly Lge edly 
Vpn ABB opaiy ales Ile, ‘YI 
Verso 


Lita Vp Std Bde ly & aedl LEM os aan Le Vly 
peeks be holy Ml fonts Leste Spt cle elyne Yl 
BEY toed! OS eggs GN UL ol lad eSUy Gad ys 
Ls Ley Gol Le ane faid Sp glare Lew 8g LD) 

TP OS oka lsd dle ot 8 Uglarse OlSy alal cm bey 

ol Stee ad Le el paraaly aoe Lt) Ob YS Ile Ga Il bayal 
arsed Siz pl LoS UySLaily haedi op barre Sbesy alll Le 

ey je al Le ol Lgleas 

Lephed pling ally desifig} Lame Ltw cle ailliog otoy al) Looe! 


Margin 


AW Lb gl ay Ugh caignelly ade YS op S Ladd coed jl 


10 
11 


e 


oO ON BD HT BR W ND 
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Address 


[bode euiigl) 2 
[ J hlesly py = 2 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


6. 


The term 42,3 is obscure. The two diacritical dots of qaf 
are clearly written over the first letter. 1 am interpreting it 
as a variant of the term qgirdd, which was used in the con- 
text of medieval commerce to refer to a business com- 
menda type of partnership. This would have involved one 
partner putting capital into a transaction and the other 
partner doing the work. The meaning of the sentence is 
apparently that the writers are dependent on the goodwill 
of the eparch’s director of adminstration (mutawalli) with- 
out the latter putting capital into business transactions. 
The name _J; is not clear. There are two dots under the 
first letter, but the one on the left is much bolder than the 
one on the right. It is possible that the one on the right is 
a mark on the paper and was not intended as a diacritic. It 
is most likely to be read as Bazili, which would be a vari- 
ant of the Nubian name Basileios. This is attested in Nubi- 
an texts with various spellings, e.g., BaciAe! (ostracon from 
Debeira West, tenth century; Shinnie and Shinnie 1978, 
97, no.149), BaciAH (Ruffini 2012b, 207-12, no. J), and 
naciAd (P. QLIV 116). 
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9.  )0: I am interpreting this as an inflection of the verb 
Sawwara ‘to try before buying’. 

Verso 

9. duit g} torus: The waw before 4,5 is a scribal error. 

Translation 

Recto 
In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. The reason for sending this message, may God prolong his 
life, my honourable lord, 

3. the Iksil, Master of the Horses, vizier of the king, may God 
cause his support, his exaltedness, his ascendance, 

4. his splendour, his loftiness and his elevation to endure, 
and crush in humility his enviers and his enemies, his 
slaves 

5. [kiss the ground] before him and report to him that it has 
not been concealed from him’ that his slaves 

6. | were dependent on the administrative director in his pres- 
ence without being in financial partnership. They inform 
him that 

7. the slave whom he bestowed upon his slaves (i.e., the 
writers of this letter) through the agency of Bazili was 

8. sick, and that his slaves (i.e., the writers) wanted to return 


her, but the messenger whom 


'Le., we are reminding you of this unsatisfactory situation, which you 


are aware of. 
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9. she accompanied became ill, and that the slave girl 
(al-jariya) and her son, Rahim, your slave boy (gulamaka), 
were examined before purchase three 

10. times, and that she and her son have died. As for his 
slaves (i.e., the writers of this letter), he is best informed 
about their circumstances, 

11. and that they only demand from him according to what is 
reported about him with regard to high praise, 

12. kind words and pious prayer,’ so put us in a position to be 
grateful to him, as other people are, 

Margin 

1. thankful to be gathered 

2. into his (favour) to praise him. People only seek to obtain 
something 

3. through asking your favour. But we have lost this. 

Verso 

1. ‘If it was not for the news we have heard from the north 
and the strife of the land, your 

2. slaves (i.e., the writers) would have made sure to present 
ourselves before you to kiss the ground and to perform 
their 

3. obligations. But you know that you do not have any slaves 


(al-riqq) to send to the northern land to receive 


* Le., we are not asking more than his customary kindness. 
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4. news. So, we have sent the bearer of this message, Bazili. 
But do with him what is appropriate for your manner (of 
conducting affairs) 

5. and what you are in a position to do, for your carrier has 
absconded.* Please arrange for 

6. your command to be issued to some of your slaves to ex- 
tract forcibly from him what is appropriate, 

7. God willing. Your slaves expect your kindness and munifi- 
cence, as they have unceasingly enjoyed 
your kindness, if God, the Mighty and Glorious, wills. 
Praise be to God alone and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and may He 
save (them). 

Margin 

1. Your carrier has arrived, grateful for your kindness and 
the good 

2. that you have done. We also are grateful to you for this 
and would like to help you with regard to it, if God wills. 

Address 

1. PAbii] al-Kayr [the governor of the land] 

2. of Maris and its districts [ ] 


3 Literally: has left on feet of cotton, i.e., secretly. 
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Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.5 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_23A-24 (image: 050308_111_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_33A-34 (image: ren 050308_663_u) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_24A-25 (image: ren 050308_112_0) 
Verso: 1968_02_34A-35 (image: ren 050308_664_u) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 18 cm X 17 cm. Text is missing from the top of the 


recto of the letter. 
Text 


Recto 


[eal peel lew] 1 

dey SU! dle [LUI AyeLidl 3 zoss! Seles 2 

2) Yl bed wtiey lagte Shlaly eden thy laters dels alles 3 

HLS lrey gl ole try CU Laker al p> Les cers let oe 4 
aly 

2B OLS eds OLS pW yee Sl 4d OSS, ad Ls cogdy 5S 
ele 

eked amyl oly Coat et J Uw py apd cles lb WLI 6 

J oP pb Ley BS el De Spey dl bool Se Vy ol 7 
ioe 
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Sil amyl Qed Le fee ane ULE eI jlo ga ebb ad J Spe eS 
pal Ul fell Cole OS Ue bl J JU ee J pei 
eH ob VW lyr sd Gb de arb lpny aalSy Sller VW az oly 

ws al 

Ad ley SQ el eke eo W OLN OS sll INI 26 S55 ps 
GIN) oF Amey 

SENS YG NS Y Npde d oW ly one Vy AV SS pe Sedo Vy 
ELES 

WS) iyo ay dads dy ploy GU GSN le ol al Spitiy eDU 
Ul ant 

BP gles led fol St be oe poll ce ly pl Led op de Joy 
ie Sle A LSE Se oe Spey well Se oly SI GN palsy 

5! 


Margin 
male dilely lus phe ded ode cele sl Ni<louy [J 
Jbye JS dames Gro le 
Verso 
Up deel ib dae tel cages Saal 6 nae 
5 Yd pat ATT Spall 9S Lys le el nely Ba 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Document 25 


dee oy Ady Sw by ad lio (es Syle Jy 3 all 

ST AE gl Bole Bet SHIT gy Chile Cd LS Cpe Ge Ie 
Ua 

bitly Cleats cle Joney ale Le Vy ade td Ye pall oS 
Bard! cole! Cae oprrally oat ghee ol Ga Gib 3b 
Ls 

Lganl By Layo, Blade Lagadl bs Se [gb abo panel Aylelly 
Ede! Gell Steely pa Ge CLE pAl)> danny Isl phe LIL dp! 
WIS, nase, Lod Leal pe OLS CASS ob Elna! gle! Ley es 
red! [[...]] 

(8B CLS Mis Lily dake 4aa ay JS tly JE (3 ee ail 1 


A cmlly a9 le eke! orth coved I5ly dl Blas Ine ol! 
Iyab> ae 

Lar) Iyabo pry slur IS ody See Gre lyr ody cell ped J 
Jaby cpiily slay 51 


Sy WW CLS arlics 

Cpt Aeol Cieig leo kg cred call de J 18 yaad) 
cats Let Spe ayy cinaig blue 

AU) Leen aang ally de Serer tw le ailglioy omy a tool 
Joel foul foun ally aly [59 py 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 
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Textual Notes 


Recto 


2. 


10. 


11. 


15. 


dey SN) Ade[LL] 4eLJ! 32Sl: This formula occurs also in 
31:5. 

\4ws:: This is a personal name, which may be a variant or 
shortened form of the attested Nubian names Iesou and 
Isou.' Alternatively, it could perhaps be a shortened form 
the Arabic name Yisuf.? 

4 ¢l: This reflects a contraction resulting from the elision 
of ahamza < Us|. 

fase Sire oe Sony mgd] Sew oly: This conditional construc- 


tion is used to express a polite request; see Khan (1990). 


Verso 


4. 


12. 


isle 4) 8.o: ‘here or elsewhere’, literally: present or ab- 
sent. 

obisl: The final 3sg.m pronominal suffix is a correction of 
an original 3sg.f suffix (-ha). A damma vowel is written 
above it to make it clear that it is to be read as the 3sg.m 
suffix -hu. 

\sa82: A word has been deleted after this word. 

d:liy -5l9 jy: This obscure phrase appears to be referring 


to the rate at which a sale was offered. The diacritics in 


' DBMNT / TM Nam 3410 (Iésous): DBMNT NamVar 300288 (iHcoy), 
300218 (icoy), 301143 (icoy), 300907 (eicoy), 300984 (ecoy). 


? I am grateful to Krisztina Szilagyi for this suggestion. 
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4Js reflect the replacement of interdental /t/ by the stop 


/t/ in vernacular pronunciation. 


Translation 

Recto 

i; [In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. ] 

2. The slave of the lofty, most glorious and munificent pres- 
ence— 

3. may God establish the foundations of his glory, consoli- 
date his good fortune, and destroy his enemy and oppo- 
nent—kisses the ground 

4. before him and reports to him, may God protect his exalt- 
ed position, that what he wishes him to know is that your 
letter has arrived and I have read it 

5. and I have understood what is in it. You mentioned in it 
that you have sent to the commander a letter and also 
sent to the executive officer a letter in order that my re- 
quests be carried out. 

6. As for the commander, I visited him one day and he said 
to me, “We shall carry out your requests,” but I have not 
seen him again 

7. since and they do not allow me to visit him. I have stayed 
in the district morning and evening and my request has 
not been carried out. 

8. | The most he (the executive officer?) says to me is, “Come 


up with me to the house of the commander,” and I go 


with him, but just as I go up, I come down again 


442 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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without any request of mine being carried out. He (the 
commander) said to me, “When the letter comes from the 
Master of the Horses, I shall carry out your requests.” He 
wore me out 

and replied to us only with delay. Yisti talked to him in 
all kinds of ways, but we can only reply to him, “Yes, 
yes.” He says concerning the secretary who wrote the let- 
ter for the commander, “I do not know what he is writing. 
There is no instruction in it concerning the slave (al-raqiq), 
nor payment, only the mention of the commander and 
nothing else. So far no payment has been made for any- 
thing.” Write your letter 

to the commander that this slave belongs to the king and 
that he should bring him (the slave) down (the river) so 
that the needs of the king be carried through him out of 
respect. 

Cold will be upon me (soon) and I shall not be able (to 
carry out my business) and the Marisi wind will not allow 
me to arrive. So, tell them to hurry up to carry out my re- 
quests 

and deliver the slave to me. If you would (kindly) send 
my messenger to them from your place, then please do so, 


for time has run out for me. 


Margin 


1; 


[ ] let them send to me in this final hour of mine these 
nineteen dinars and eight dirhams, at the rate of five for 


every dinar. 
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Verso 


1. 


I have made inquiries about the exchange rate on my side 
and I found it to be seven, but I traded eventually them 
(at the better rate) 

of six and a half. If I do not go ahead with this transac- 
tion, the exchange will be more, and you will lose due to 
a higher 

exchange rate. I have acquired gold dinars. I have sent at 
the time (of the transaction) a mail relating to it 

with Yiistii as payment of the amount in coin. But there is 
nothing that would suit you. If there were anything good 
at all, here or elsewhere, I would have sent it to you. 
However, cash is something that we cannot control (i.e., 
we have not been able to acquire it or we have no control 
of its value) and we have not found an executive officer. 
Reply to me quickly. But what would I have for the execu- 
tive officer (in the way of payment)? 

You know that going downriver is easy and going upriver 
is difficult. This is what I have to say to your honour. 

The slave girl was inspected and the price paid for her 
was ten dinars, but they found that she was crippled and 
they returned her. I had offered her for sale 

to a woman for twelve dinars and seven dirhams in a pri- 
vate transaction® and I resolved the issue of the clothing 
and took it back 


* Literally: outside of the cornice. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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from her (the slave girl). I do not need to order you (i.e., 
remind you) to write a letter to the commander regarding 
what concerns us and also the executive officer, 

for I have suffered harm and I need to make a large ex- 
penditure every day. As for this letter, I have written this 
because 

Yisti is travelling to you. When my needs have been 
fufilled, I shall inform you what the situation is. As for the 
two slaves who are with them, they paid 

to me for them thirty-two dinars, for an equivalent ex- 
change of thirty-six, each dinar (having this exchange 
value). They have also paid more, at a rate of a dinar, two 
and three. 

They have not, however, given me control over them. I 
told them he has instructed that I should only sell them in 
Egypt. So, send two letters concerning them, one letter to 
the commander and one letter 

to the executive officer. In the end,* I accepted for them 
one dinar and a half, in total twenty dinars and a half and 
a quarter, at a rate of thirty-five. 

Praise be to God alone and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family and His peace. 
Our sufficiency is God. [What a fine keeper is He!] By 
God, by God, be quick, be quick, be quick! 


* Literally: The time for me came. 


26 LETTER TO AL-BAZIL, THE DEPUTY 
OF THE EPARCH DARMA 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.46 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_02_11A-12 (image: 050308_653_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_12A-13 (image: 050308_654 _0) 
Verso: 1968_02_10A-11 (image: 050308 _652_u) 


This document also contains letter 35. 
Paper. 21 cm X 19 cm. Text is missing from the bottom of 
the letter. 


Text 


Recto 


cell aryl allem 1 

O) Ararig arog dew! > alll lel 

ane Al aS nd SI yglell oka faoezs 

retype bee opty Ls Ulery al Sy ojlel Coed 

ALS ol yp SUS pty Lge IpiSy cm gir glee! Sled US 
cx lel all sel diow Guw ue alloy omy a) Jools 


N DO 8 BB W WN 
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Verso 


Address 
Right Column 
det! Coke ge CI Ll 1 
Lye pol gl eS ly CMe ping 2 
dianiy Ace Dog divl > alll alol 3 

Left Column 

elias jee ae eal whys, 
yl pS Spall aa AY cb Elba je 
cep etl play peal 95 Lites 
sel Soeldl 


Rh WwW WN 


Textual Notes 


The document was reused at some point to write another letter. 
The second letter, which is private in nature, is 35 in the cor- 


pus. 
Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. linform al-Bazil, the deputy of the Master of the Horses in 
the fortress of Ibrim— 

3. may God cause his protection, safety and wellbeing to en- 
dure—that 
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4. the bearer of these lines is the Head, may God decree his 
safety, 

5. and he must be shown favour and respect, and be protect- 
ed from breach of trust and from unjust treatment by 
merchants and competitors, 

6. and the means of harm should be removed from them un- 
til they willingly desist from causing such harm, if God 
wills. 

7. Praise be to God alone and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, the prophet, and his pure family. 

Verso 

Address 


Right Column 


1. 


Al-Bazil, the deputy of the Master of the Horses 

and vizier of the king and his IkSil, Abt al-Kayr Darma, 
may God cause his protection, safety and wellbeing to en- 
dure. 


Left Column 


1. 


From the auspicious, devoted and victorious commander, 
the Power of the Caliphate, 

the Might of the Kingdom, Crown of Commanders, Pride 
of the Arabs, Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla) 

and its Support, the Glorious One, Sword of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, 


al-‘Adid, Commander of the Armies. 


27 LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 


EPARCH URUWI 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974 P04_08A-09 (image: 170308 _647_u) 
Verso: 1974_P04_09A-10 (image: 170308 _648 _u) 


Object number: 74.1.29/11.7 


Paper. Measurements are not available. 
Text 


Recto 
cogil peg 
25s alll plat 51S) Le MI cent CV ye Spee ey Ll 
Lome) Se SV op Gy fet ebe Je GV ys Ce yd 
abe JI Spar OLS Log doles ald op! Ley obo 
AS spar SN eS gl stall pins Ly ale aiiyy 
saadlay Al as odin’ (oh OLE ae Gu gl ail 
gees > Adl ote OLS th Cos! Gl 5¢h 
AWS ASS gl apiam funy ally gall 3 
ee Maal 4b S05 oy oS deal 
SGN Iechcs Velie 
tle cally JLo! 3 ote le bid fa US 
Aajly 2 WS gee Sl roty Spall US Clee! 


oO OA N BD oO BP W NH 


Se SS 
Oo YF oOo 
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slams) foie Ss Sy OLN 3 Gy 
A eptlany Selah by grrely 3 4d ps 
she ob Glyeull elnay dale ap tally (o 
a apd ot WLS ol GV ye ay 

Sony deally alll Le gl all devel bt 

oS J deh appre ol Al Ane cendall ci 
Spel] Cole C il odin 


Verso 

cB AS AB ly CV ye sue J dele SI 5g 
Jol epi le fol Cols CV ys oly abl 
SV 52 Bae Sena apilly ie bly 4 3 Il 
w9 eke lal oly lS Le le ape ol 
Seas ob S Las pony Level ellall Leh oe 
ale as ad) bail 45g LSI as 
oF Ge lye do a pe Sly! 
lobe pDLely alll Ane get Ls pol 
SSS) praty Al Lenrry 

Address 


Right Column 
AU Lye CAI CV gs i ee 


oO ON DBD HT BR WOW ND 
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Left Column 


OAS op 1 


aN LE ox patel 2 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


3x 


dV! cVee cy Gy: The text is faint in the photograph and 
the reading of this phrase is not completely certain. A pos- 
sible alternative reading is 2UJ| cY,« » 59 ‘the vizier of my 
lord the king’. The reference to the father of the eparch 
later in the letter, however, supports the reading offered 
in the edition. 

[jy]: For the reconstruction of the name in the lacuna 
here as Isii, see §3.2.3. 

4l3 og! 469 ote: This appears to be in apposition to the 
subject of the verb in line 2 (|y +.J!) referring to the 
writer’s obeisance to the eparch and his father, i.e., ‘he 
(the slave writing the letter) being his (the eparch’s) slave 
and the slave of his father’. 

sv: the diacritical dots of the initial ba’ and the medial ta’ 
are visible. This could be identified with the attested Nu- 


bian name Peti.! 


Verso 


Ty 


The reading ,,> 4+\ is not certain. 


1 DBMNT / TM Nam 27685: DBMNT / TM NamVar 60012 (net1). 
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Address, Left Column 


2. The reading of -.»>,)| 45 is not certain. A man called 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman occurs in the name Hibat 
Allah ibn *Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan in 19r:4. 

Translation 

Recto 
In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. | The slave asks my honourable master, the sublime elder, 
the secretary, may God cause his strength to endure, 

3. to kiss the hands of my sublime master, the Master of the 
Horses, (U)ruwi, the son of my sublime master [Isi], 

4. (the slave writing the letter being) his (the eparch’s) slave 
and the slave of his father before him, and informs him 
(the secretary) that the letter of your honour has reached 
his slave (the writer) 

5. and he has read it. The only thing preventing the slave 
(the writer) from sending your honour a letter (earlier) 

6 is that the slave (the writer) no longer had the means to 
send it safely.” 

7. He (the secretary) is the one most deserving of the best 


letter of the slave (the writer), which would give him (the 


secretary) the right to enjoy 


? Literally: Nothing remained with the slave in order that he send it 


with God and His safekeeping. 
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8. Eden. The slave (the writer) requests his honour to write a 
letter 

9. to the slave (the writer) so that it be in his hand and men- 
tion in it the lieutenant Peti 

10. and the Master of the Shipmasts (asking them) not to lis- 
ten to anybody saying 

11. things like “Have we triumphed over his slave in the 
(trading) places?” It has been hidden from you who 

12. the people saying this are. It is like somebody with mali- 
cious intent. I request 

13. my master (to write) a letter in which this is mentioned to 
“Ugayl al-‘Ajmani 

14. in which you inform him of my situation, my slaves, and 
my cultivators 

15. and you inform the lieutenant Peti and the Master of the 
Shipmasts about my situation 

16. before my master (the eparch) returns from his journey, 
God willing. I have decided 

17. to go up to meet him, God willing. The slave will ask 

18. my master, the elder ‘Ubayd Allah, to encourage him (the 
secretary) to draft a letter for me 

19 and send it to me with the Master of the Shipmasts. 

Verso 

1. This is what I need the most from my master (the eparch). 

2. In the days of his father, my master, the Master of the 


Horses, nobody opposed 
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3. me in anything. I am well respected and (request) that he 
goes to ask my honourable master (the eparch) 

4. to treat me in the same way that his father treated me. 
Please be aware 

5. that I pray sincerely and with kind gratitude that it (the 
letter) 

6. will arrive safely. I have sent (this letter) to him with the 
Master of 

7. the Shipmasts and we shall request him to pay one dinar 
as cash commission 
to my master the elder ‘Ubayd Allah. Greetings to you. 


Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 
Address 


Right Column 


1. My honourable master, the secretary, ‘Ubayd Allah 
2. ‘Ali, the secretary of the Master of the Horses. 
Left Column 


1. From his slave 
2. Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan. 


28 LETTER TO A COMMANDER 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974 _P03_34-34A (image: 170308 _643_u) 
Verso: 1974 _P03_35-35A (image: 170308_644_u) 


Object number: 74.1.29/11.2 
Paper. Measurements are not available. The beginning of the 
letter is missing and pieces are missing in the top and 


bottom corners. 
Text 


Recto 
[EuS]y Lot platy Lele Ul SUI Dy! por LV el[Y J 1 
Lala dey salir Glely Ll! Sage elu Lelocly [se] 2 
Lael ally Joell Lge ae I all oye ale UI Lay aglnny 3 
oh teed AU ope fold Ugh Goby Vy Ugilblyar (3 they Y pee ily 4 
Licker [A]}zzy Adb daly Yale Jemy le te Vy bu, 5 
asle JS I Lai Ualicly Laila lal Ugtlay rl ans Vy 6 
alll Sob lylsl Gab + Gokd ld cs oblay ly Al 1] 7 
plas Uly gale pol oKty Soden ipl allel athalui[ ] 8 
[giolew [ Ie. °22 
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Margin 
phlly aroee edd gl Ul ply 2 
Verso 
1 
AI LE gl og poly diolaw Ul os SUSI oy 3 
Aer eng Aly Lares Lew cle ailgloy ology A tol 4 
Translation 
Recto 
1. [...] the glorious commander, Hisn al-Dawla,’ may God 


extend his life and cause his support to endure, [and sup- 
press] 

2. his [haters] and his enemies. You know my love for you 
and my desire to meet you, to see you 

3. and to speak to you, and how ardently I long for the good 
fortune of your appearance and how impatient I am to see 
you. 

4. Iam one who does not doubt his sincerity nor is uncertain 
about his brotherliness. I ask God to have the will to grant 


me the enjoyment 


' This is the title of Ibn al-‘Asqalani in 13. 
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5. of the continuation of your existence and not to deprive 
me of your life and to give you lasting protection, and in- 
crease your happiness, 

6. not to diminish his family, but to allow his family to live 
to maturity, and cause him to triumph over his enemies, 
avenging all those who desert him, 

7. [attempting] to overcome him and with unexpected hos- 
tility. May he announce his good news. I thank God 

8. and ask him (God) to grant him the most robust favours 
so that his good fortune increases for my sake and his 
gratitude to those after me. I am looking out eagerly 


9. [ ] his happiness. 


Margin 


1. Inform (me) of everything that befalls them as a matter of 
duty. 
2. [ ] and ’Abi al-Durr (asks) for his love to be sent in ad- 


vance. Farewell. 


Verso 


2. as it is good for a friend and write, forgive me, for I am 
hoping for news 

3. from the king, may God establish his happiness. All will 
be well, God willing. 

4. Praise be to God alone and His blessings be upon our lord 


Muhammad and his family, and His peace. 


29 LETTER TO A COMMANDER 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974 _P03_32-32A (image: 170308 _641_u) 
Verso: 1974_P03_33-33A (image: 170308 _642_u) 


Object number: 74.1.29/11.1 


Paper. Measurements are not available. 
Text 


Recto 
ee eee epee 
Sse plaly Say all SUI aeph peel cle p pall costly b SL! ee 
duiley Lee Sle ye Cee Eheedluy Elialeny Saliy 
AAS) dail Baal oly by Globe! GUS de tool! al) 
ose alal Dyl pS per tLe gl be 54 Jy! deal 
A) <Mgebens>y SLIT chen gies ash gle glasl eel ao Ladi 
Leg I bate eay ayy Geb ee SI ees 
dined Lgby (SLI Le ao Hall Lge Conkle 
pretty perl ol euly cot ol py! ety ol eu! AS Jib)! 
rag late 1a] ce Jig lay Crreig Sib) dey 
ap abe Sealed Gjby geri le jlys ray ally 
Joly lied! op la J Lely AU! le cial, sho 


blpds Gyat city cabled ahs A kelp gle gant bo 


oO OA NN WD oT BR WO NHN 


oO 


11 
12 
13 
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BX orb OSE ly Obie; abl aby 296 bla CAE; 
Spa egy LE ble lA ly B53 Geely bh O14; 
SAE gay lee ey bes Jay desey tray bla 
Bl we lyr pe SLI Ae SI ends J5y jlo (pt 
WS Eberbel cael plus Gad ope See (SLs del 

bel jlesd Lge ad) aS debe oye BY GIS Ley ale asd 


Verso 
ag cunbs Jby Fale |S 5 al ope Sha <l>y SoVoly 
DME) rl cle Sy Ma oles) emesll gel te cle 
AMS threats ctly al! peil thle bIs EUs 
ir Let J dole ol ered IS mw ot bey Hol J SS 
J ole ob ye Sb fety all deel > cole VI 
Cee asl gd fb aS aby ose I BL all plan a) 
SSH) pri Ul Lemmy Deadly cel dle 
Address 
Right Column 
alll ae pull gf cle yall cals 


otulig oss ally ol’, alll Jl 


N FO oF Bf W WN 
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Left Column 


29> cy 2 
Wola 3 


Textual Notes 


Recto 

6. el»: The lam and mim are mistakenly written in re- 
verse order, thus: hau 9. 

9. ol seyly (eB ol ge)! Leds ol ge): These appear to be several 
false starts of the sentence beginning | s>)\, ‘I hope that’. 

13. (,«s nu‘ma: literally ‘pleasure, happiness’. Here this may 
have the sense of luxury goods; cf. Dozy (Supplément, 
11:691 s.v. al-ni‘am ‘objects d’une grande valeur’). 
ol; zabad: perfume extracted from civet cats. 

15. (¢4)9: 1am interpreting (<4) as ¢\4 J ‘rope for binding a load’. 

Verso 

1. b,.<!>,4: The omission of the ’alif may reflect a vernacu- 
lar form of the word. 

3.  b\3: This reflects the form —\3 qara’tu pronounced with 
tafkim spreading to the verbal suffix (qara’tu). 

4. (J jls3: This appears to reflect the phrase _J —lS; (wa- 


katib li) with assimilation of the final b@ of the verbal 
form to the lam of the following prepositional phrase (wa- 
katil li). 
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Address, Left Column 


3. myylt The reading is not certain. 
Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I have written to you, my son, who is dear to me, the 
commander (at) Ibrim, may God prolong your life and 
cause your strength, 

3. your support, your happiness and your good health to en- 
dure. I am writing to you in a state of wellness and good 
health, 

4. praise be to God for that. I inform you, my son, that I had 
sent you 

5. the advance consignment immediately after asking the 
commander, Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla), 
may He cause his power to endure, (to dispatch it) 

6. and he sent it with a reliable person indicating that he 
would meet ‘Abd al-Baqi and deliver it to him. 

7. He went on part of the way, but then returned, and it (the 
advance consignment) has remained with us until 

8. this day. I have (now) sent it to you with ‘Abd al-Baai. It 
contains nine 

9.  ratls. | hope I shall come and assign to you 

10. nine and a half ratls for a dinar. I have sold the mattress 


for a dinar and a half 
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11. and the two tunics for half a dinar. This made a total of 
two dinars. I handed over to the fur merchant 

12. three dinars and sent them to you. He took for himself the 
saffron for two dinars. He also took 

13. for a dinar a coloured luxury item, and I took for you civ- 
et perfume for two girats. I took candles for a qirat. 

14. Itook for a girat aloes and for two qirdts saffron. I took for 
two qirats beads. 

15. I took for a girat and a half cinnamon. I took for a qirat 
sprigs and herbs, and a rope for binding a load 

16. for a girdt and a half, and a sample, and a brass lock, a 
quarter of a dinar, in the form of a small coin, beads, 

17. a sixth of a dinar. I paid to ‘Abd al-Baqi a sixth of a dinar 
apart from the fee for 

18. the credit that would remain with you of an eighth of a 
dinar. I wanted to inform you of this 

19. so that you are aware of it. If you have any requests, write 
to him concerning them and they will be carried out. I 
pray to God 

Verso 

1. that your children and your father are in good health. I 
have paid to him (‘Abd al-Baqi?) 

2. through °Abii al-Husayn, the coppersmith, the two tunics 
and the glass. I wanted to tell you 

3. that. I send you best wishes. My son sends you wishes. 

4. Write to me if anything untoward comes up and you want 


some request to be carried out. 
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5. Indeed let me know so that I can deal with it. You ask 
concerning the straw-dealer called 

6. Muslim “Is my bed, which has gold in it, with him?” I 
have been told that he has come 

7. upon something lucrative. Best wishes. Our sufficiency is 
God. What a fine keeper is He! 


Address 
Right Column 


My son, who is dear to me, ’Abi al-Qasim Hibat Allah 
ibn Muhammad ibn al-’A‘ma, 
may God prolong his life and cause his power and 


strength to endure. 
Left Column 
1. From ‘Abd al-Karim ibn al-Hasan 
2. ibn Daud 
3. to Ibrim, if God wills. 


30 LETTER TO A DIGNITARY 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974_P04_01A-02 (image: 170308 _646_0) 
Verso: 1974 _P04_00A-01 (image: 170308 _645_0) 


Object number: 74.1.29/11.3 
Paper. Measurements are not available. There are some 
lacunae in the letter. 


Text 


Recto 

Lephend ling tly Aare Gate cle aibliog rll perl al amy 1 
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cole Jlenti oS 
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lel cadet ol Mealy cae cagily Spd So Sb bg AN rere 
GSS pI LSS! cohol SS 
valley Legis cary oth SN leghrey cts! Lely al dbp roll ddall; 
by diage ee Vi att SL ol 
ZLSy cyte 2S 2b pele Gene ony QWar dle sagresr jae IS 
elialanuewalbiey 
Bol pel oS aI US sue axl dl Jpeg 55 by Se ole 
de Bae Vy pte le 
SY NN peg! oe pants Rad HE Grlby Les Jane 
Lo Spal op obs Vy eal od 
cll SI obylgl pas BE Lal GL aI) gl aab 4 GUS ery 
US eoecel ly legels 
Nyy thas 82S all Slat aps le ag coske SELLS peg te VI 
of Al pls cab LUS oe Alaall 
PY fog WB Clg Co WI EI Caly pede Ge Iypee VY dele 
NN gb be done, dep lel oils 
cel og el CSl cyl ail Sty Sse oe Ll) Cole platy 
wale sy 
Led el yg ol SI 

Margin 
olby 4B Dew LS y ade eo £9 


OVIy (ge 4B AS 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 
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ay l J IS od ol obey 
Aa) deg eS 

sees) Aahy les, 
Cla calh ace eal 
P| der dod pele [J 

das S dsbley alS\ J sod) get 
Be SEI > de ok ds kl ] 
egal Bey tl cly alll 
ASN sel aig hades ables 
Cp P Ud diy geet (gel ar Lina 
SrM) ela Laks Ny ys 

ot DM ead b IS ly 
lazer Elle UI de JS gl 
esl ] 58 


Verso 


Lal Uly Cglal ue glinss plead VW Spry sles Kl Spergll eS bey 
em ee lb ou! 
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Ads ey pe igh Mer ES poll oye te ol GS lye 
s>| dle |S eyes] 

Les ears SS ar SSS ele Goel od rad obelall o 
win! ol play gil cokes 

oe SN Spb SN am ot gall ANN old gt Se A OS oly 
pele) EU aid, e By AN del ope ell Jpeg 

rele op MS GY ob EU ye Legey dep Clpell ale GI 
AU) Lb oy) Lidge Loewe oly Ley allen’ 
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10 


11 


12 


13 
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Margin 


abs eeriie hed gehen cigey deal 1 


Address 


Right Column 


Ce pf Leet ot Core bores gil eet Vy Ber 
oil deed edo! JUL Leltel 55 te op Weer 2 


Left Column 


Ce cp Fade pe pl er 2 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


Ti 


12. 


LS o L.Sul: This reflects a pseudo-classical use of the du- 
al. 

JSS olvl: ‘the waters of Kurkur’. This is likely to be refer- 
ring to the Wadi Kurkur, situated in the western desert 
approximately 60 km west of Aswan, or the oasis of Kur- 
kur, situated high in the Wadi Kurkur in the northeastern 
end of the Sinn al-Kaddab escarpment. The oasis of Kur- 
kur was the hub of several ancient roads linking the first 
and second cataract region, including one leading to Qasr 
Ibrim (Paprocki 2019, 242). 

ob ts! ess SOW: It is not clear why three rather than two 


fugitive slaves are now referred to. The dual on the adjec- 
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tive and subsequent pronouns suggests that ‘three’ is a 
mistake. 

15. -,WUl 5,3: The first element in this name could also be read 
as _), (badr). 

Verso 

2. ealei: A plural sense is required in the context. This ap- 
pears, therefore, to be a mistake, possibly conditioned by 
the similar-sounding plural form kadam. 

Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. His 
blessings be upon our lord Muhammad, and his family, 
and may He save (them). 

2. (This is) my letter to my honourable lord, the most illus- 
trious elder, may God prolong his life and cause his 
strength, his ascendance, his elevation, his splendour and 
his power to endure, 

3. and crush in humility his enviers and his enemies. | in- 
form him, may God cause his ascendance to endure, that I 
long greatly for his presence, may he be protected, 

4. and am looking out on the road for letters conveying his 
news, and I often ask about him. He knows, may God pro- 
tect his power, that he has the status 

5. of a father for me and that if he wants me to do a task or 


needs my service for anything, then I would be happy to 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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carry it out. I have sent in advance a first letter to the 
Master 

of the Horses, the vizier of the king, with Tal concerning 
two servants who fled from me there, to Ibrim, (where 
you are) during your trip, 

heading for Soba in the middle of Nubia. I did my utmost 
to pursue them until I crossed the waters of Kurkur. I was 
told that you were not 

in the citadel known as Ibrim. When I was notified that 
they had arrived in his (the eparch’s) land, I turned back 
(from my pursuit of) them. I have been informed that I 
shall not have my wages from him (the addressee) until 
when he returns. 

Your current group, Hamdan and the son of my aunt, 
Salih, has sent in pursuit of those two servants and the 
camel (they fled on). If you had felt concern, I would not 
have been deprived of your attention, 

nor would I have lacked your kindness. Moreover, I would 
not have desisted from travelling to Ibrim in the current 
situation, but I did not know whether I had a friend or ac- 
quaintance in it (Ibrim) 

after you departed from it upriver and Ta‘I was absent. So 
I desisted from coming to the partner, because I did not 
dare, and, moreover, he could not have helped me (any- 
how). 

It has subsequently been reported to me that the partner 
had sent the three fugitive servants to Aswan and has sold 


them there, but I was not able to verify this 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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until your letter arrived, in which I was informed what 
you, may God preserve your life, wish, in your great solic- 
itude and care’ for this matter. You know that I am from 
among those who are capable of obtaining their rights and 
you know me and my father best. Do not neglect the mat- 
ter, but write to me with a response quickly together with 
what is new in your place.’ 

Inform the Master of the Horses about the person who is 
with you and tell him that he (the person with you) is the 
son of the sister of the judge Nir al-Din and that he is a 
member 


of the partnership of which Nir al-Din is a member. 


Margin 


1. 


ON TT: as 2 


Me 


so 


I explained (the affair) to him (Nir al-Din?) and we were 
blessed with his trust and support, 

for he offers me very kind support. Now, 

this is what is needed. I have written concerning this 

so that you know who is a trustworthy support 

and you know that I have every [ ] and 

I have brought into partnership with him my wife and my 
slave boy, 

Ramadan and Rasid, the mariner, 

who is with him and those of the Nubians 


[ ] upon them the greeting of Ja‘far. 


' Literally: lack of neglect. 


? Literally: what has appeared to you. 
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10. The commander was able to recompense him generously 

11. and also recompense you with great generosity. I had 
hoped 

12. that you would return such generosity to me and generous 
merchandise 

13. all [ ] and my love (for you) makes me unwilling to take 
the sweet reward 

14. of victory, when you are more worthy of reward today. 

15. So, talk to him (the Master of the Horses?) and inform 
him that the author of the letter 

16. brought by Ta‘ is an elder sent by the judge. 

17. He is the son of the Kanzi judge deputising for him (the 
judge). 

18. Let him (the Master of the Horses?) know and he will rec- 
ompense you with anything available for you, 

19. if either of us have difficulties. 

20. Heis[ |] generous. 

Verso 

1. The only reason I did not come to you after you arrived 
was that I wanted to spend the fast of Ramadan with my 
family. I will immediately send Ta‘i to bring back 

2. the reply to my letter. After the flight of the servants,? I 


rode a Nubian camel throughout the day and night and I 


did not rely on any 


> The text has the singular form al-kddim. 
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of the servants to undertake the search for them. I rode in 
the direction of Kurkur and then returned from there. 
Then I learnt that they had gone to Ibrim. 

You did not give instructions for any power to be granted 
to me so that I could go there to exercise this and over- 
come my current inability to act until the time of the arri- 
val of the commander from his journey there. I have in- 
formed you of this so that you know 

that I have asked him to respond quickly. Whatever he 
replies to you, give instructions to Abt al-Walid ibn Hadir 
to inform me of the decision of our lord (the commander), 
may you be granted success, if God wills. 

I hired a muleteer and travelled to the person who is his 
(the commander’s?) lieutenant and he met with the Head 
of all of us, presiding over everything, whose decision is 
the (supreme) decision and it is fixed. If you make a deci- 
sion, it is (likewise) fixed. So take from me 

this servant and inform him that he is able to extract 
payment‘ from two or three villages of your district to de- 
liver into the hand of his (the commander’s?) slave boys. 
For I have sent the slave 

of my freedmen. He is sound, but do not allow him any 
dispensation, and if he betrays me, the people will despise 
you. If he misses the opportunity for them to be ex- 
changed, then buy similar ones 


* Literally: loot. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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and send them to me, and he should have a third of their 
price, if he wants my written certification. If he does me a 
good turn, as I do with others, let God enable him in his 
enterprise. 

I can sell it and guarantee him a good net income, also the 
freedmen, the judge and more, because I am from among 
the people of the town and I get my way in the town. 

I get my way more than cousins and brothers and family. I 
have informed him and I shall bring about the increase of 
the servants, and through this increase they will become a 
group. 

Pere ] and greetings to you, with his mercy, and every- 
body in you presence, may it be protected, greet with the 
best greetings, and those who protect 

your life. .... Praise be to God alone. Our sufficiency is 
God. What a fine keeper is He! 


Margin 


1. 


And the wife has sent her greetings. 


Address 


Right Column 


1. 


My honourable lord, the elder Abi Muhammad ‘Isa ibn 
Muhammad ibn Hasan, 
may God protect him from his enviers and crush his ene- 


mies in vile humiliation. It should go to Ibrim. 
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Left Column 
1. Mansir, his supporter, son of the one grateful to him, 
Lami‘ ibn 


2. Hasan, by the order of Kalifa ibn Hasan. 


31 LETTER TO A DIGNITARY 


Sartain inventory number: Add. 03 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_25A-26 (image: 050308_113_0) 
Recto: 1966A_P06_26A-27 (image: 050308_114_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Paper. Measurements are not available. 
Text 


Recto 
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Margin 
ole SN oes See te ly gh fel yl ae lel ef] 
AIS Vi Cys cle ee we J GH ol sl[l ] 
Oljpwl arom dy 
Verso 


Cdly HB SDs Sly BS) Sate oe eel) oly 
pSne og Hele Igncrd Iyer (3ly Sh eet jal L 
Syolly Sally Goll PIS Gye Igamens Vy eal VI a Lad 
pKet oper Opes Y Spinal mung clr lS 

ivally thee ner Led ted ys CAN Ae, 
el ced pt alll aly ace LAL ¢ Ll dba ke 
all ally [goad pis Uagles Y Sigil ue J cil Glas 
Bow AS pes AS pend eee Le eva) SelaaS! 6 Caras! Ieal 


Margin 


Ca) OST I Vy Kee daly Goes be lS oly 


oN eed loll con sey ari wil prunsil Vyas 
Ag eoes Gww de ailgley otey a tootle 


SSH rig alll comrmy 


a 
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Rh WwW WN 
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Textual Notes 


Recto 


6. -ybb: This appears to be what is written, though the sec- 
ond yd has lost graphic distinctness. It corresponds to 


Classical Arabic j@i’in (pl.m active participle of j-y-’). 


Margin 


1. 465) itkalli: ‘allow!’ with a prosthetic vowel. 

2. 8 ‘Faris’: This may be identified with the place name 
Faris listed by Ramzi (1963, IV:228) as being situated be- 
tween Aswan and Ibrim on the east bank of the Nile. It 
may be the same place as the one called Serg el Farras on 
the map by Jacotin (1818). 


Verso 


1. = 4\ JI: pen-knife, for drawing and paring, Classical Arabic 
barra’a (Lane, Lexicon, 198). 
~ qurub: plural of qirdb ‘scabbard’. 
pl: literally ‘excrement’. 
iX25| Sakka: ‘chain of gold coins’. 


Translation 


Recto 


1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 
2. I inform my honourable master, the most illustrious elder, 


may God prolong his life and cause his strength, 
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3. his exaltedness, his ascendance, his splendour, his lofti- 
ness and his elevation to endure, and crush in vile humili- 
ty 

4. his enviers and enemies. As for other matters, I journeyed 
beyond 

5. al-Maris and arrived at Aswan. My horse was covered in 
dust (and exhausted). 

6. All the people of al-Maris have gathered and they are 
coming to you. I asked (them to allow me) to come with 
them 

7. and all that has prevented me is the cost of the transport. 
It is not appropriate for me to go up (the river) and leave 
the cost of the transport 

8. behind me (i.e., without paying it). Qasim has arrived at 
your place and he had made an arrangement 

9. with people that they should finish their business with me 
(and let me go), but they have still not finished their 
business with me. By God, 

10. send me the piece (of cloth) and the clothing. Also a letter 
has come after me (i.e., has been sent after me) from 
home. 

Margin 

1. Perhaps you could have ‘Umar or Kalil or one of you to 
come to me in Aswan 

2. with my goods that I have with my slave boy and (also 
come) to Faris. If not, we shall manage. 

3. They are all in Aswan. 
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Verso 


1. 


If you find somebody who will buy the helmet, the pen- 
knife, the three scabbards and the spear, 


2. then sell them. For God’s sake, encourage one of your 
group to come to me, for my horse is weak 

3. andI cannot come to you. When you come down (the riv- 
er), bring with you the slave girl to me. 

4. Everything is fine. Do not listen to the talk of people and 
the rubbish (they speak). As for the freedman, 

5. we brought him for the sake of the young girl. Do not 
leave him, but bring him with you. 

6. As for the chain of gold coins that will be in the posses- 
sion of the women, bring it with you. As for the saddle 
pads 

7. that are with ‘Ajlan the tanner, take them from him. By 
God, take for me the price of the five 

8. portions, which are owed to me by the governor. Do not 
leave them. Take their price. By God, 

9. convey (to me) half by means of the small slave .. [  ] 
quickly, quickly, quickly! 

Margin 

1. If none of you comes to me, I shall go. 

Best wishes to you and likewise to all our companions. 
Praise be to God alone, and His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet. 

4. My sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


32 LETTER TO A DIGNITARY 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1974_P04_06A-07 (image: 170308_645_u) 
Object number: 74.1.29/11.6 
Paper. Measurements are not available. The top of the letter 
is missing and there are two horizontal tears in the 
middle. 
Text 
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eo ae ks, rey) By pRdnoSl solall ue (S P= 9 ears Ones leg 8 
do>Wh A dl 

AS oye ciple Db oSLA! celia, Ly ae Sony Sle oly Poy e ol = 9 
soe 2 


WL ghase HWS GAL seb ply ols! 10 
cpl ally And temas adle cy dam de ailgley ony a tool 11 
ae 


SSH geaig alll Lee = 12 


Textual Notes 


This document was a considerable challenge to decipher. It is 
fragmentary and written in a highly cursive script. The deci- 
pherment offered here is not always certain. Furthermore, the 


content of the letter is obscure in many places. 


Translation 


1. (the ruler), may God strengthen his victory [ ] reign over 
the free and whose pride and happiness must be estab- 
lished. 

2. If the ruler, may God strengthen his victory, has validly 


received their poll-tax, through the services of the Pride of 


10. 
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the Arabs, Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla), may 
God cause his elevation to endure, 

he knows what the ruler, may God strengthen his victory, 
has undertaken to support the livelihood of the two from 
the one who sold them and 

the ruler’s son, the exalted, glorious, noble, rightly-guided 
and powerful presence, who safeguarded their return, 
gathered (funds) for supporting their families that could 
be lived off. Indeed I can 

do what is appropriate concerning it and with regard to 
their return. My lord has decried the fact that they have 
been blamed by their seller and left to themselves. 

Let me know what your preference is regarding them, 
now that they are free. He knows that they experienced 
being former captives, taken to the 

dusty land of Nubia for years,’ then (were captives) in the 
land of Islam for a long period. He has submitted to God 
and His safety. May he (the addressee) undertake this 

and what is appropriate and customary, with our thanks 
and out of respect for the sons of the Sarif in our district. 

If he brings it, it will arrive. If my messenger delays send- 
ing what should be sent, do not omit to send me a letter 
containing the mention 

of your news and your other needs, so I can fulfil your 


wishes in that regard, God willing. 


‘If the reading is correct, this suggests that they were taken captive by 
Nubians raiding Upper Egypt. 
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11. Praise be to God alone and His blessings upon the sanctity 
of those whom he has created, Muhammad, His Prophet, 
and his pure family, and His peace. 

12. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


33 LETTER TO A DIGNITARY 


Verso of 32. 
Excavation photography number and image number: 
1974_P04_07A-08 (image: 170308_646_u) 


Object number: 74.1.29/11.6 

Paper. Measurements are not available. The top of the letter 
is missing and there are two horizontal tears in the 
middle. 


Text 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 
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Margin 
ANS cde alll ole GUS) gf all Sel slated re df J 1 
ans holy! Jel cd LS EUS ab Sty sly) 


Textual Notes 


Like 32, this document was a considerable challenge to deci- 
pher due to its fragmentary state and the high cursivity of its 
script. The decipherment offered here is not always certain. The 


content of the letter is obscure in many places. 


5. This line appears to have been inserted as an afterthought 
in between the adjacent lines. It does not extend to the 
left edge of the paper like the other lines. The sense of 
line 4 continues in line 6. 

9-10.Only the left side of line 9 is extant. The right side has 
been lost after the document was torn. There are traces of 
the bottom of the words of line 10, but none of the words 
are decipherable. It appears that lines 9 and 10 began in 
the middle of the sheet, which suggests that they were 
written as an afterthought. 

12. (¢,.. Mesra: This is one of the Coptic months, known as 
Mesori in Coptic. 


Translation 


1. and when the people have heard, inform us about it. God 
willing, when you arrive, I shall ask you about everything. 
He took [ ] 
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the commander, pride of the Arabs, Treasure of the Dyn- 
asty (Kanz al-Dawla),... my father and my father com- 
manded me that when I needed any instructions, we 
should write to your father, 

the commander of the desert river, that we should write 
to him our letter immediately so that he be informed of 
your news, God willing. I have followed all that my father 
advised and instructed, 

and I, God willing, shall go to Treasure of the Dynasty 
(Kanz al-Dawla) ‘Ubayd, the Greatest of the Progeny, the 
Noble One. May God, the Mighty and Glorious, preserve 
the brotherhood that is between us, 

(This is so that you be aware of it so that I can have an au- 
dience with the king. Please bring us to my lord the king.) 
as a son in relation to his father, for you are the conveyor 
of my letter to my father and to my honourable lord the 
king. God willing, I shall travel to the residence 

of the commander Pride of the Arabs, Treasure of the 
Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla). God willing, when my father ar- 
rived, you would have heard from him my news. Send 
your slave boy to me by the time 

my brother ‘Ali, my lord the commander, returns. I have 
made preparations to bring forward my journey to his 
honour the commander Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz 
al-Dawla) ‘Ubayd, and Model of Victories. He 
[oicedaieaGudetuiende ] as the commander, Pride of the Arabs, 


Treasure of the Dynasty (Kanz al-Dawla), commanded me 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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My brother, I have brought forward my journey to you. I 
am making my preparations. Write to me. I am intending 
(to come), if my great lord wishes, 

at the end of this month of Mesra (Mesori). Your letters 
have reached the Arabs and I have heard your news, and 
the talk, whether it be true or not true, 

will reach you, if God, the Mighty and Magnificent, wills. 
I have sent to you, my brother, the commander at the end 
of the month of Mesra (Mesori). I wanted to inform you of 
this. 

I have heard, my brother, what the situation is with the 
travellers and the Nubians, who are grateful [ Send me] 
your news by letters. 

Greetings. Praise be to God alone and the blessings of God 
be upon Muhammad and may He save (him). Our suffi- 
ciency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 

May God give you abundant blessings. Let me and the 
Nubians know about the transport of the horses, so that I 
can leave, for you are the father. What I have sent is a 
cash payment. This is because, 

when ‘Ubayd Allah decided to travel to you, I sent this 
enclosed with it for you quickly in haste, and I informed 


him that I shall put forward my journey to you 


Margin 


1. 


[ ]toit. Greetings. I inform you, may God give you life, 
that the king, may God give him life, has renewed the 
governorship of my father. The king said (this) to him- 


when he admitted the man arriving with him. 


34 LETTER TO A DIGNITARY 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.94 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_01_07-07A (image: 050308 _629_u) 
Verso: 1968_01_08-08A (image: 050308_630_u) 


Paper. Measurements are not available. 
Text 


Recto 
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Margin 
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Note written at a right angle to the previous note 
eri! ol Shesd cus 1 
PS! il Hest ds; 2 
Pell gi hares Il bo arery 3 


Address 
Right Column 
ce eel gl SI CLS in fra 1 
465 cal ep Wl te plll<i> yh eli eel yp 2 
Left Column 
4d fam og! ops 1 
Eo ed) oy A tne i tere 2 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


1. A basmala written in large script, which is apparently a 
pen exercise, appears above the basmala of the letter. 
10. ,éJ\: linterpret this as a plural of Ulé ‘veil’. 


Verso 


3. There are some random words written in a large hand 
around this line, which do not seem to be connected to 
the text. 
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Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 
(This is) my letter to my honourable master, my friend 
and brother, ‘Ali, may God prolong his life and cause his 
exaltedness, 

4. his splendour and his power to endure, and crush his en- 
viers and enemies. I ask God, the Exalted One, to make 
close 

5. a most joyful meeting with him through His graciousness 
and kindness. He is able to carry out what He wishes, and 

6. I could describe in detail all the desolation I feel in your 
absence. May God, the Exalted, bring about 

7. everything in his goodness, graciousness and kindness. On 
another matter, I have sent to you by the conveyer of 

8. this letter a ratl of blue wool to the caravanserai of Fath 
the dyer, and coarse cloth. 

9. Do not lower the price of this for me. I sent letters con- 
cerning these items with everybody who was travelling to 
you. If you would (kindly) determine to send something, 
then please send it, 

10. and inform my son Mahmiid that I have sent to him a let- 


ter informing him about the veils that will reach him and 
that 
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11. arrangements have been made for him to be witness of 
documents. It gives me pleasure to describe to you the 
goodness that was done to him by 

12. the elder called *Abi ‘Abd Allah ibn Raiq, the paper- 
merchant. Praise be to God for that. Warmest greetings to 
you 

13. and everybody in the house. Let me see that.! 

Margin 

1. | Convey to my dear brother, the son of my mother, greet- 
ings, and to everybody with him. Tell the elder Abi 
Ishaq 

2. that I have sent to him a letter, in which are enclosed two 
deeds against the Bani Farwa. Inform him that his son, 
>Abt Litafa, is in the best of health—praise be to God for 
that. 

3. All the folk are in the best of health. 

Verso 

1. | Greetings to my son, the elder Jalil al-Dawla >Abi Nu‘m. 
Inform him 

2. that everybody in the home of the son of his son is in the 
best of health. Greetings to my son Mahmid. 

3. Praise be to God alone and bless our lord Muhammad, the 
prophet, and may He save (him). 

4. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 


Te, I want you to do as I say. 
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5. A letter has arrived from Mahmiid and he 

6. thanks the elder Jalil al-Dawla >Abi Nu‘m and 

7. as for the good that he does to him, may God the Exalted 
grant him good on my behalf 

8. and on your behalf, with his thanks. Praise be to God, the 
Mighty and Glorious 


Note written at a right angle to the previous note 


1. — Sitt sends you warmest greetings. 
2. Zakiyya sends you warmest greetings. 


3. Everybody in the house sends you warmest greetings. 
Address 


Right Column 


1. May this letter reach my brother ?Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali, 

2. son of the elder, the preacher, ’Abt al-Tahir ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibn °Abi Tur‘a. 

Left Column 


1. From his brother, may he be made his ransom, 
2. Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali. 


35 LETTER 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.46 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_02_09A-10 (image: 050308_651_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_10A-11 (image: 050308_652_u) 
Verso: 1968_02_11A-12 (image: 050308 _653_u) 


This document also contains letter 26. 


Paper. 21 cm xX 19cm 


Text 
Recto 
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wi dhes piry le Leyes dae CIS She aU SLY JI UI Le 9 
Verso 


Address 


ce Ee 09! Ce ASS cy & ledl oles 9! EV Sy de SI 1 


Wma 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


4l.w: The writer did not write the basmala in full. 
2.  stusy de all jel): Literally ‘the dearest person to me and 
with me’. 


3. (Ji: This appears to be a mistake for «I. 


2) 


ye Jl: These two words are joined by a ligature. 
_J| lL: The word _3) corresponds to ‘Y\ in Classical Arabic 
orthography. 


Verso 


Address 


Unlike most addresses, the address here does not seem to be 


arranged in clear columns. 
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ol _diy: The left stroke of the ligature Y has been over- 
written by the letter ct: The first word could be read as a 
plural of majesty, i.e., mawali (singular mawld), used to re- 
fer to a single person. 

oy! Ibrim: The reading is not completely certain. If this is 
the correct reading, the bd’ is horizontally extended. The 
letter was sent from Ibrim. 

aX23 TuSka. This location, which is the destination of the 
letter, is situated a short distance south of Ibrim, just 
north of Arminna, coordinates: 22.497340 31.882830 
(Salvoldi and Geus 2017, 78; Pierce 2017, 53). 


Translation 


Recto 


1. 


Basmala (i.e., in the name of God, the Merciful and Com- 
passionate). 

(This is) my letter to my brother and my lord, the dearest 
person to me, may God prolong his life and cause his 
strength, his elevation, 

his ascendance and his splendour to endure. I have great 
longing for him and I, therefore, ask God that we shall 
meet 

soon. As for other matters, O brother, what he needed has 
been conveyed from what remained from the price of the 
two baskets 

of cotton, which were with our brother Muflih, namely 
thirty-two dirhams. 
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6. If he has brought pure coins, then receive them and con- 
vey to me a share. If you cannot obtain pure coins, then 
send to me their value. But 

7. trust me and leave it to me. On another matter, when I 
arrive from my long journey, I shall set off again, 

8. and when I collect it at your place, if it is with you—you 
know what my view is about this. 

9. I am grateful only to God, the Exalted. It was a terrible 
year for me and a terrible journey. 

10. Best wishes to you and to our brother Husayn greetings 
and to our brother the freedman greetings. 

Verso 

Address 

1. To the honourable lord and brother ?Abi Finjan the mer- 
chant, the son of Fakka. From his brother ‘Ali ibn Mus‘ab 

2. From Ibrim to TuSka 


36 LETTER 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.64 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_06A-07 (image: ren 050308_100_u) 
Recto: 1968_04_03-03A (image: 050308 _689_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_07A-08 (image: 050308_101_u) 
Verso: 1968_04_04-04A (image: 050308_690_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 25cm X 16.5 cm 


Text 


Recto 
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Ipbves Ol cll pglatons mel apres 

Margin 
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Verso 
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Left Column 


oe op eV eS 1 


pK 2 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


2. 


8,U| [ee The name Maal (Mawaa) is attested in P. QI Ill 
38 (Appendix, |. 5). The second name may be a variant of 
the Nubian name attested with the form Ankarou 
(ankapoy) in an inscription from Banganarti (Lajtar 2020, 
no. 478). 


9. Lt: The final ’alif has been added as an afterthought, after 
the writer had written the ba? with the word-final form of 
the letter. 

Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. The letter of the lieutenant Masal Ankara, may God keep 
him safe, has reached me by 

3. the hand of his servants. I dealt with their business and 
they departed. I did not write 

4. a letter for them (to take) due to my many work commit- 


ments. Accept my apologies. 
The gold ring has arrived. I have not sent you cash. 


The lack of produce this year and the condition 
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7. of the people have not been concealed from you. No ship 
would have been sent this year, 

8. had I not opened a store and sold to the people of your 
land. 

9. I have sent the customs tax and logistic support.' I have 

10. written to the Master of the Horses (stating that) nobody 
should harm them 

11. or obstruct them, but that he should protect them until 
they arrive, 

Margin 

1. for which they will be grateful, if God wills. Hajjaj, 

2. the son of Misrad, has informed me that you want to come 

3. and enter Aswan. If you want to enter, 

4. you would be given a warm welcome.’ 

5. Your kindness has come to my attention. May God reward 
you 

6. and help me return the kindness to you.? 

Verso 

1. | God knows that I wish for only what is good for the land. 

2. I have sent with the bearer of the letter a dyed garment in 


place of 


' Literally: pillar and door. 


? Literally: you would arrive and you would be honoured with the 


good of life. 


° Literally: recompense you. 
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3. the payment in cash. Please forgive me. And I have sent to 
Kanitina, 

4. your wife, a bundle in which are five pieces of aloes- 
wood. 

5. If you need anything, write and let me know about it, if 
God, the Mighty and Magnificent, wills. 

6. Praise be to God alone. His blessings be upon our lord 
Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, and His peace. 

7. Our sufficiency is God. What a fine keeper is He! 

Address 


Right Column 


1. 
2. 


To my friend al-Qartamaq Ma&al al-Farik, 


may God keep him safe and take care of him. 


Left Column 


1. 
2. 


The one who is grateful, Lami‘ ibn Hasan 


al-Kanzi. 


37 LETTER 


Sartain inventory number: Add. 02 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1966A_P06_27A-28 (image: 050308_115_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_28A-29 (image: 050308_116_0) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Paper. Measurements are not available. 
Text 


Recto 
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Address 


Right Column 


Left Column 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


Document 37 
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511 


19. 4,>J|: I am interpreting this as 63,+ kida ‘helmet’ with 


tafkim. 


ey! al-rumm: ‘house furniture’, i.e., bedding and matting. 
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Verso 


1. J.) al-damk: ‘twisting’, < damaka ‘to twist (rope), to 
compact’. 
2. J! al-sayr: ‘leather, thong’. 


Translation 


Recto 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. (This is) my letter to my brother Kalil and my brother 
‘Utman 

3. and ‘Umar, may God prolong their life, and cause their 
good health 

4. and wellbeing to endure. What I wish to inform you of is 
that I have arrived 

5 in Aswan and both I and the horse are exhausted.’ 

6 You know that I departed from you 

7. without (additional) clothes,* and I left my clothes 

8 with you. You know that I received 

9 a letter from my family.* By God, 

10. please could one of you come downriver quickly 

11. to me. Do not (hesitate to) consider how one would come 


downriver. 


' Literally: the horse has become tired with me. 
? Literally: naked. 


° The letter from his family presumably was the reason he left in 
haste. 
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12. We do not have anything to pay you. 

13. I know that you do not have anything and if 

14. you had anything, you would not regard it as being too 
generous 

15. to give it to me. By God, the minute you read 

16. this note, one of you please come to me 

17. quickly, taking my clothes 

18. with you—the sleeved garment, the shirt 

19. the helmet and bedding. If they have sold them, 

20. that is fine.* If they still remain, 

21. then bring them with you as well as the two water-skins 

Verso 

1 and the beads for the children. As for the twisted 

2 leather thong for the women, in which 

3 there is scent, this is in the bag together with 

4 the beads. Bring it (the thong) with you. As for slaves, 

5. there is nothing in Aswan, or only a few. By God, 

6 bring your slave girl with you. 

Z. Come only in a boat. Do not bring a horse. 

8 When you come downriver, take my horse 

9 and go back upriver. By God, one of you please come 

10. quickly, quickly, even if you have a thousand 

11. things to do. By God, oh my brother Kalil, 

12. (who are) a decent man, there is no harm from the gifts 


that 


* Literally: (that is) brightness and wellbeing. 
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13. he has paid to him. Do not let him go anywhere.° 

14. Oh my brother Kalil, where is our father and where 

15. are our companions? Only I and you remain. 

16. By God, do not listen to what anybody says and do not go 
17. from place to place in the citadel (listening to gossip), for 
18. there is no good in it. Greetings to you. 

19. By God, you are three! Behave like 

20. men with each other. Greetings. 


21. That is more worthy of you. 
Address 


Right Column 


1. To the brothers Kalil, ‘Umar 
2. and ‘Utman, may God give them good health. 


Left Column 


1. From their brother 


2; Jami.‘ 


° Le., we need his help. 


38 LETTER 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974_P04_02A-03 (image: 170308_647_0) 
Verso: 1974_P04_03A-04 (image: 170308 648 _0) 


The verso also contains the document of lease 44. 


Object number: 74.1.29/11.4 
Paper. Measurements are not available. A piece is missing 


from the top left of the recto (top right of the verso). 
Text 


Recto 
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Bye Anat bare 9h nS peel Kill db odtly dele lyse 11 
eaedly east VW Ip tg  leey ee oe = 12 
Margin 


dice Ipod! Le stay Ig Pld poyell ght ely 2 
eDadly Lagat J dele Cb ale oy all ded ode! ol [ ] 3 


Verso 


Address 
Right Column 
OES” op pad detell, Sexes rel 21%] 1 
eager 2 
Left Column 


co 3) cpt domes oy ys 1 


olds ber 2 
Textual Notes 


Recto 


4. Jl: A dad is written in place of a za (Classical Arabic 
(een). 
9. _,ai|: There are diacritic dots over the t@ and the fa’. I am 


interpreting this as a variant of the place name ,js| Edfu. 
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The orthography would reflect the devoicing of the /d/ 
before the unvoiced /f/. 


Margin 


2. \olui!: This is a dialectal form of tasallami. 
3. — ls,2.4 yugabbizitha: The za’ replaces the dad of the Classi- 
cal Arabic form. 


Verso 


Address, Right Column 


1. ex This can be identified as the Nubian name Dani 
(aanl), which is attested in P. QI IV 85 (recto, 1.1, verso, 1. 
1) and IV 109 (verso, Il. 15-16). 


Translation 


Recto 


1. In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. (This is) my letter to you, my father, who is dear to me, 
may God prolong your life and cause your power, 

3. your support, your happiness and your good health to en- 
dure, may He establish His granting of prosperity, may He 
not leave you alone, may He make me 

4. your redemption from all evil and may He bestow upon 
you every goodness. What I (write to) inform you of is 
that I have not ceased looking out for 

5.  Hajjaj. I have asked about him and people have told me 


that he is in a town in the north. God willing, I shall 
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6. meet him and shall request from him what you mentioned 
to me. I would like to describe to you' what has happened 
to me due to ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, 

7. your plougher, who is in the island. He has dismissed the 
man whom you yourself appointed and Mansi feared 

8. that we could not sell. They gave notification and moved 
the plough from the island and took it 

9. to the town of Edfu. They shat upon us. I am not with 
them in any way. Please could you make 

10. the authoritative decision with regard to this. By God, by 
God, by God, if you have somebody with you who would 
like to come to earn a wage, 

11. do not delay for a moment and engage him in cultivation 
for two weeks. The harvest will be on the fifteenth 

12. of the month of Baramhat. Do not delay carrying it out. 
Greetings. 

Margin 

1. Greetings to those who have asked after us. Greetings to 
Abii Sakir. 

2. As for the matter of the illness, bring medicine after they 
have received cash for it 

Be ] which he has taken for ‘“Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Azzam. 


He asked him to arrange for some requested item to be 


given to him. Greetings. 


' Literally: What I (wish to describe) to you is... 
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Verso 


Address 
Right Column 


1. [The land] of Maris... to the leader Dani ibn Kannan, 
2. may God grant him a long life. 
Left Column 


1. From his son, Muhammad ibn ?Abii Hayy, 


2. may he be his redemption. 


39 LETTER 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974_P04_04A-05 (image: 170308 _649_0) 
Verso: 1974_P04_05A-06 (image: 170308_650_0) 


Object number: 74.1.29/11.5 

Paper. Measurements are not available. A piece from the top 
right of the letter is missing and there is a small lacuna 
in the middle. 

Dated 10th Sawwal 485 AH/18 November 1092 AD. 


Text 


Recto 
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See peel che Ley a) eee ytd US Spb cy Geni EeMey = 3 


re 

Lleey ol ally & Lebel couly abil Lt gh ale yolally GUS Uy al] 4 
Lew dl 

heal (I JS W SN aaay alll ope cate Ley Ale IS Ud Geely 5 
ing SI 


ON Ngee ly A gles Ayasli YI Lec, Ley Ger Slt Vo Gente Vy 6 
le ily lg eb Lagll AL SM opie Gath ge ee pS LSI Mgt 7 
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© EN cp eh oh ped ce AST AU (3b et LS LI dye 3 LILI 
ans) 
gerd) Vi ag Le ALN Leds) Latly oie (phey Aba che Line Csuill ¢ Leal! 
Poles ped ge SV oll 3 ge SI Llegy dale JS 8 Coy 
Bs 


Eble 
gp) AN Mey poled chaly sash dey pled Gilly ley ple! rail 
BY dey lel dereey elill gl ley ltl Sey ite ley pL! 

| 
pbedl che cent cley lel! Aiby eres hey plu Benes 
Verso 
ct cee bey pled pel her ley ll bey paee gl bes 
le Jly 
pale ghS Salen Spares 
Address 


Right Column 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 
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Left Column 


Textual Notes 


Recto 


9. 


The writer first wrote .4S ‘but they’ and then wrote after 
it a letter », which seems to be intended as a correction to 
«SJ ‘but he’. After this the writer appears to have missed 


out some text by mistake. 


Translation 

Recto 

1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. (This is) my letter to you, my father, who is dear to me— 
may God prolong your life and cause your strength, your 
support, your happiness, 

3. your safety and your wellbeing to endure—and (I have 
written this) while missing you greatly, may God bring us 
together in the happiest circumstances in his kindness and 
grace. 

4. He has the power over that and is able to do it, God will- 
ing. What I wish to inform you of, my father, is that we 
have arrived in Soba 

5. safe and sound. I lack nothing by the gracious kindness of 


God except the opportunity to see your gracious face. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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I wish we did not lack it or were not bereft of it. All we 
have in our power is something missing that is longed for. 
Please make an effort to 

send us your news with whomsoever may happen to trav- 
el to the land of Nubia. We would be happy about that 
and be able 

to be informed about what he knows about your situation. 
We are only meeting one another by chance. If the king 
had 

come to us in Soba, we would not have stayed in the 
country more than a month or two months, but they/he— 
(We are) with 

the merchandise that we have for the king and his army, 
but we have found that there is only little (business) in 
the land. 

We are in good health. We arrived in Soba in the last ten 
days of the month of Ramadan in the year 

four-hundred and eighty-five (25th October-3rd Novem- 
ber 1092 AD). I am writing this letter on the tenth day of 
Sawwal (13th November 1092 AD). I send you 

warmest greetings. Greetings to my mother. Greetings to 
my children and my family. Greetings to my brother >Abi 
al-Durr. 

Greetings to my grandmother and maternal uncle. Greet- 
ings to >Abi al-Qasim and Muhammad. Greetings to >Abi 
al-Hasan 

and Sabira. Greetings to Yahya and Qa’id. Greetings to the 
elder ‘Ali. 
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Verso 


1. Greetings to °Abi Ja‘far and ‘Ali. Greetings to all our 
neighbours. Greetings to everybody who asks after us. 


2. My brother-in-law sends you greetings. 


Address 
Right Column 


1. May this letter arrive from ..... and from my brother-in- 
law 


2. and from my companion ............... 


Left Column 


2. May it reach Bu Hasan. 


40 LETTER 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.54 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


1966A_P06_05A-06 (image: 050308_105_0) 
1968 _03_23-23A (image: 050308_678_u) 


Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
Paper. 24cm X 16.5 cm 


Text 
wel cect Ab pa 
Clely Lge tI Lad ole Spend A SLE ge SL! 
cas] Lagh WN LAS Let hy dass dies ISI 
SYP LS SH Gtetadl gla Vy Slog wer ygregall b 
cde Sg OS Vy ass C3 ass al Vy 
AU) SUSI ode eV ys Bacar SI ce Gpol al 
LB ly opaany cling andy 9 hey otwll platy ol 
OMEN Y abaall cpm peg clebely Aine CLS 
Bally Alba isd a0 ding JL pel le ey al ae 
oy je al Lb ol ale 


oO OA NN BD oO BR WO NH 


e 
So 
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Translation 
In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. I (write to) ask about your news, for it would make me 
happy to hear something of this that I would treasure. I 
request (to know) 

3. whether you are in a good condition and in good health, 
forl am indeedso. Iam longing (for you). 

4. | One who is abandoned after being connected, the thirsty 
man who yearns for cool water, 

5. the mother of a young gazelle that has left her young, the 
ringed pigeon who has lost 

6. her friend, none are more desirous than I am for my hon- 
ourable master, my lord, may God prolong 

7. his life and cause his strength, his exaltedness, his lofti- 
ness, his splendour, his elevation and his ascendance to 
endure, 

8. crush his enviers and enemies, and not cause him to cease 
achieving glorious success. 

9. May God bring us together in a most joyful state, through 
His generosity and benevolence, and His hidden kindness. 
He is able to do 

10. this, if God, the Mighty and Exalted, wills. 


41 POEM OF A TRAVELLER 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.47 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1968_02_13A-14 (image: 050308_655_0) 


Paper. 25.5 cm xX 18cm 


Text 
All Vi caabgs Leg 
poly Shh Lacy JS LM 3 Sl Sy 
CUM eeally SIAM Ses Led ld oly 
Bley BE My ent Fuck El olay le 
O15 Ul 5553 3 wt) (1S je Bale ob 
Lea] W olS Wl hy cll JI eo 5 
Shine Jit Lol le 0b SI anal! ole 
Dba ys LS by FoF Cilby CS Khe OS, 
lil) goin Sept LS Ij peel eb ots 
Dheail SUI ay b+ od gg) UB LEM oe ELS Uy 
Deal ler ona? Daily 29% JU oat Gots, 
Shee eg) Ged DLE ye US aryl diley Lt 
Leal! abla os pet “ol! pele oy dt 
AS eg) 1A Ipaey 151 SLs GIS Calan 3l old 
Plpall 4 le ih) J et obi ld oly 


oO A N BD oO BP WO NH 


Se Se Se Se Se ES 
a BR WwW NO KF OO 
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Shale 3 ld ob Ls, ates lee 16 
Nye Allaess ly395 13! Sud Ale SS glely 17 
Margin 


Vg lend pul Al Logs)  Ipdangi 131 gil 18 
lg Speety gl lew Cae gly pb Jy 20 


Textual Notes 


4. 


13. 


17. 


18. 


cre): One would expect tanwin kasra according to the con- 
ventions of Classical Arabic, since this is an indefinite 
noun in apposition to cl. 

cel: One would expect tanwin damma according to the 
conventions of Classical Arabic. 

"3L|: The writer wrote both tanwin kasra, which is the vo- 
calisation of Classical Arabic, and also tanwin damma. 
ilae.J: In Classical Arabic orthography this word is spelt 
with a ddd, viz. iL ax ‘misfortune’. 

|plkxug ‘they gape’: This is the 3sg.f prefix conjugation form 
of the root t--b, although the dictionaries do not list the 
tenth form for this verb. The use of the tenth form is pre- 
sumably a poetic licence for the sake of the metre. The fi- 
nal inflectional vowel would be short according to the 
rules of Classical Arabic (tastat’ibu), but has been length- 


ened for metrical purposes. 
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19. “LSU: A Sadda is written over the word, which I interpret 
as being intended to mark the gemination of the final lam. 
The word, therefore, would be an elative ’af‘al form of the 
adjective La ‘wearied’, from the root m-l-l. 
wl: There is a diacritical dot under the second letter, but 
the proposed reading, a passive of ciel, ie., Gls ‘it is 


caused to be absent’, seems to be what was intended. 


Translation! 


Any achievement of mine is due to God’s help alone. 

2. People say that in journeys there is ignominy, difficulty, 
humiliation and homesickness. 

3. Not me, for on my journey pleasures and good living were 
made possible for me. 

4. I won the friendship of a brother, a leader of distinction 
and generous character, 

5. One raised by esteemed and noble leaders of men, whose 
status towered above the peaks of excellence. 

6. His magnanimity led him to treat me as a brother; dis- 
tance from home made us kin. 

7. He invited me to travel to a land of safety and comfort. 

8. I mounted a superb steed which bore us along as a cloud 
scuds along. 

9. Its sails were spread in splendour as it moved, like an ea- 


gle spreads its wings. 


A translation of this poem that was made by Elizabeth Sartain ap- 
pears in Adams (2010, 254). My translation reproduces much of this, 
but differs from it and supplements it in a number of places. 
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10. On board were a company of good men, all brimming 
over with generosity. 

11. Their natures were created for every kind of liberality, 
their deeds by which difficulties were made insignificant, 

12. ‘Ubayd and ‘Abid al-Rahman, neither of them secluded 
from excellence. 

13. The benefits of their kindness overwhelmed me; even old 
friends could not have given as much. 

14. If I could, I would have made my cheek the dust of the 
ground they trod. 

15. The ship’s captain was astute and skilled; his wise deci- 
sions guided good judgment itself. 

16. We admired his conduct, and imagined him a descendant 
of Noah. 

17. His men were tough and strong; when summoned (to 
help) with a problem, they instantly obeyed, 

Margin 

18. Jumping to work like lions, gaping (to consume) their 
prey. 

19. Muhammad among them was a sun that continued to 
shine. Sayyid was for the wearied traveller an ever- 
present star. 

20. Badr was their full moon, ’Aba Habib their sky and 
Mahbib a bright meteor. 

21. The mild Bi al-Id was their heaven and the ornament of 


Isma‘il was youth. 


42 ACCOUNT 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974_V10_31A-32 (image: 170308 _301_0) 
Verso: 1974_V10_32A-33 (image: 170308_297_u) 


Object number: 74.1.29/7 

Paper. 18.5cm X 5cm,7.5cm xX 5cm, 16cm X 5 cm. The 
document consists of three narrow strips. Text is missing 
on what is designated here the verso of the strips, 
suggesting that these constituted the original recto of a 


larger document from which the strips were cut. 
Text 
Recto 


Right Piece 


pate 2 
paslidbe 4 
male ans 5 
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Cleve pty Lin 


ore 


rlaell diya 


male  Ulnetc a 


see ls daw 


wR? Cailedy de! 


Middle Piece 


10 


11 
12 


13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


Rh WwW WN 
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Left Piece 


Lady> op pty de! 


crete 


535 


oO N OO OU 


Written perpendicularly to lines 1-6 with six check marks 


through the text: 
dLoss| 
Byte cay dle 40 by 
Le se 
i> Y\ iveiy bo Ls 


bl 39 


10 
11 
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Written perpendicularly to lines 7-11: 


male PCa 
cue 
Iw 
Verso 
Right Piece 


Middle Piece 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


nan oO BB W WN 


Rh WwW WN 
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Left Piece 


Textual Notes 
Recto 


Middle Piece 


7. [ Jol oe Spel: The word after .. could perhaps be 
reconstructed as »\,.| ‘Aswan’.’ 


Translation 
Recto 
Right Piece 


1. Twenty-five dirhams 


Safflower 
thirty dirhams 


Sieve for safflower 


three dirhams 


' This was suggested to me by Krisztina Szilagyi (personal communica- 
tion). 
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6. and a half 


Fuel? for a lamp 
two dirhams 


9. Supplies for a lamp 


10. five dirhams 


11. Six Qisi garments 
12. eighty-four dirhams 


13. Extract of fragrant herbs 
14. and verbena nodiflora 
15. two dirhams 


16. Porterage of garments 
17. half a dirham 


Middle Piece 


1. Special 

2. The price of a sack 

3: eleven dirhams 

4. and a half 

5. In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 


It has been registered. 


? Literally: irrigation. 
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7. The purchaser from As[wan ] 
8. My calculation has been completed successfully 
Left Piece 
1 Four pieces of cloth 
2 one hundred dirhams 
3. Two tunics 
4 twenty-four dirhams 
5.  Porterage of a sack 
6. two dirhams 
The total 
in black dirhams: three hundred and sixteen. 
9. Its exchange value in (gold) coinage: 
10. eight dinars and a half, minus a grain 
11. and a qirat. 
12. Minus the gold 
13. six dirhams 
14. and in the hand of ?Abi al-Tahir 
15. two dinars 
16, apart from 
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Verso 

Right Piece 

i, «ff ] 

2- of ] 

3. [ ] two grains 

4. [ ] the sack 

Da if ] 

6. [ ] twenty-[ ] dirhams 


Middle Piece 


1 [ ] 

2. [ ] its delivery 
3. [ ] in coinage 
4. [ ] its debt 
Left Piece 

1. a half and [ ] 

2. dinar [ ] 


3. the increase of the price of 


43 ACCOUNT 


Violet MacDermot’s photograph number: 10 in a circle 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974 _V09_01-01A (image: 170308 _264 0) 
Verso: 1974_V09_04-04A (image: 170308_263_u) 


Registration number: 74/12 
Paper. 17.5 cm X 11 cm. The bottom of the sheet has been 


torn away. 
Text 
Recto 


Right Column 


male dx, | 2 
* ig 3 

old Sey 4 
male dx, )| 5 
. ig 6 


ebay tb 7 
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yp Aaaiy fo, 
de> od 
Middle Column 


male dx, )| 


Araiy 


de of Gy 


Jee wy 


re oe Sey 


Seval) dla dl 
ory 
Left Column 


[earl coal] alll gens 
[A}bolgl stl 


Aisin gil 


10 
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Verso 
ys ob web any pre del yey 
yee 3; Gaiy fy pte il sy 2 
053 Sy bin os 3 
culer CEwell Gpall oped le ahs Lily 4 
ys Edis 5 
“neti 6 
[ Jieide 7 
Translation 
Recto 
Right Column 


1.‘ Three ratls of (odiferous) shrub 
four dirhams 
and a half 


A ratl of frankincense 
four dirhams 
and a half 


A ratl and a quarter of costus (aromatic plant) 


an eighth of a dinar 
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9. Aratland a half of myrrh 
10. an eighth of a dinar 
Middle Column 


Three ratls of storax 
four dirhams 
and a half 


A quarter of spikenard 


a quarter of a dinar 


A ratl of Indian saffron 


an eighth of a dinar 


An enveloping cloak made of wool 
two dirhams 


Left Column 


1. In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 


2. The dinars that are income [ ] 


3. Those that have been disbursed [ ] 
4. and those that have been lost [ ] 
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Verso 


1. and for fourteen waybas of cartham seed: two thirds of a 
dinar 

2. and for twelve ratls and a half of bitumen: two thirds of a 
dinar 

3. and for a basket (the contents of which) are mentioned 
below 

4. The additional girat is for the price of the army wool:! two 
dinars 
and a third of a dinar 
The details of its contents 


7 cardamon half [ ] 


' This was presumably intended for blankets or the like for the Nubian 
army. 


44 LEASE OF LAND (RAJAB 518 AH/ 
AUGUST 1124 AD) 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1974 P04 _03A-04 (image: 170308_648_0) 
Object number: 74.1.29/11.4 


This document also contains the letter 38, the address of which 


appears at the top of the sheet. 


Paper. Measurements are not available. The top left corner is 


damaged. 
Text 
wl cel AN ens 1 
oe! OM ldo, \Lisy wee) 
dig roll by pol Ph! aror cp lelee WES Lage oy ptey dey! oy 3 
Lapll ae on Al 38 a 
EUS dyte Cree Ona aU je! gleldl glpo cy areleil 3 dyke 4 
ie AbBl ay by my Bydeng 
la raty Epo Qld dw AES Ugly] dee Sse 3 Hy SAS vedi 5 
holies b> SG Yale deb 
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Le aah bang Lagely ied ally aie ally Lily LU ais aedy Sal! atl 7 


oll o- 


95S Rl all ss Seas a ee Sp ae owe $8 


tly 3 gad dle Balin 


0 pas all 5s olelud 


Loy ph Se aaghs Lad 


Pl jlery Lege dee 3b Leolsy esl CUihy pgilesy Grobe! 11 


BAS bed dave a or Js Yl pss 
Bias. 12 


Textual Notes 


2 


olS cy (so: Dani ibn Kannan is mentioned in the address 
of 38v, right, 1. The gentilic al-Sakriyabi relates to Wadi 
al-Sakriyabi, which was in the district of Ibrim (Hinds and 
Sakkout 1986, document no. 27). 

\Js| dw 544 (5: This is a tentative reading. If it is correct, 
some of the letters are misshapen and truncated. 

élg.s: The name Kihak is a variant name of the Coptic 
month name Koiak (10th December-8th January), which 
is also spelt s\LS in Arabic. 

leg 4! |x>s: The reference to instalments contradicts the 
statement in line 7 that the lessor received the sum in full. 
The phraseology referring to receipt in full must be a slav- 


ish use of a fixed formula that was not appropriate in this 
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particular case. A similar contradiction of a formula ex- 
pressing full receipt with the reality of only a partial re- 


ceipt is found in the acknowledgement document 47v. 


Translation 


1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. Rahma ibn Sa‘id leased from Dani ibn Kannan 
al-Sakriyabi—he leased from him with one clapping (of 
the hand) and with one contract three shares 

3. from twenty-four shares in total, held in common, of the 
lands of the island known as ?Abi Faris to the west of the 
border of Nubia, 

4. which is administered in his estate assigned to him by the 
Office of the Ruler, may God strengthen his victory, with 
all its boundaries, rights and amenities in 

5. the said island for a period of a year, beginning in (the 
month of) Kihak of the year five-hundred and eighteen 
(December 1124 AD) with a rent of three dinars, of stand- 
ard weight, 

6. in gold, in minted coin of full weight, valid Egyptian 
coins of al--Amir, of good alloy. The lessee paid the lessor 
named with him all the price, 

7. the said price and he received it from him in total and in 
full and released him from it with a release customary on 
the receipt in full. 

8. He delivered to him what he leased to him with regard to 


the said island. He allowed him to pay in instalments until 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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the aforementioned amount is delivered, monthly with the 
produce of a month at its end, 

until the completion of the said year. Whatever claim 
comes upon the aforementioned lessee from the Office of 
the Ruler, may God strengthen his victory, 

or from anybody, it is the duty of Dani ibn Kannan to 
clear it and pay him what is required by the law of the le- 
gal instruments of 

the Muslims and their warranty. They agreed and con- 
sented to this while they were in sound health and able to 
conduct their affairs in the first ten days of Rajab of the 
year 

five-hundred and eighteen (August 1124 AD). 


45 LEASE OF A BOAT (566 AH/1170 AD) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.45 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


1968 _02_06A-07 (image: 050308 648 _u) 
1968 _02_07A-08 (image: 050308 649 _u) 


Paper. Measurements are not available. 
Text 


esis. A 

nel pala aN Sy ed ees tes. 
Dy SD sey dale oy pohly 

on Opel Ae OVS 8 or Se ot etl gt Ge ocd gl 3 
pei er 

clam op Lael CVI ger Lege Ligh au Lebel Gael 4 
jladany (jal, dase 
aul urns Lies Cr 

O! le Bre oye allel ae liod bs arary fm Sb dite rpg iplews 6 
A> el claw g: 

OM opt GEIS Spe SI BD foe Gye cp toeery Genes LSI 7 


Bde 3 dy gl 
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Aime WES Sloat) Lead py gd oe petel os eye A! ely HES Ue! 
BL gee) ee Ae 

ce het ot ex oh FSIS Bape oe pales a9 ol le 
LM Ceylon Loedll gt 

hls Ilys phe dad By SoS) Sell ne ale Bal BS Aes! dl 
Ujly Le Las 

Leg 2 Vl dl obama! obaetll ais lle per ducle bluse 
Cree Aad Leges coma 

EUS Gand 4b 3) SAS dally jlyo bbe Anat ory 8) SIS! 5 
ot Lally Lily LUG Lages 

Lagil le pS LS) OVI Lag ploy Lerely 2d Sly deoee aly EUS 
SIS: Bape Go LI 

Lagale baily BVI oye BUS Clic Lege olF lees ot lil s! ax 
a 

organs (Baal ply toe Ly arly Lay ares Bde fore EU 
Abey Ms 

EUS laey Cp BLE gle ygSLall CVI Lela alltel Sguel rece 
Leoee Iie login 

Shey Up Sy geretlly eV al le ge ale Ibis ol te 
Bigs telly 

preiltily wglyic dome 43 gall Cand Le ener GES 8 ceed! 
AM ok oattlh pay yl jlyey 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
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die ot Sg eats ne ot cartel apa 5 olpel pe Sy eee Vy 19 


BUS de Ages Ti Laot 9 iyerg aw 


Witness Clauses 


Dyll Ie Caasdl ghastly -V 2 
iui asicn Nea tan yc: Ss 
(§) ab 3 


PN NI le Set op cle og Mee os ee 4 
oll by cpSeolly Dytll Ile arg ola glaptll, 5 


({) ab 8 


Textual Notes 


3. 


lar ox gl? The name Siraj is Arabic, whereas the name 
Mario (Mapio) is Nubian, which is attested in P. QI III 31, 
1. 13 and IV 80 (Ochata 2020, no. 2). In the last attesta- 
tion the name refers to a woman. 

is,s: This is a possible reading, although the Sin is hori- 
zontally contracted. For this term designating part of a 
boat, see the list of names of parts of boats in the modern 
Kuwaiti dialect presented by Johnstone and Muir (1964, 
315), where it means ‘screen erected over the poop as a 


sunshade; a fixed cabin top in launches’ or an ‘awning’. 
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17. 
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use: Iam interpreting this as a term related to the word 
salbis in the list of Johnstone and Muir (1964, 312), which 
denotes the ‘deck shelf, the stringer on which the deck- 
beams rest’. The first letter in the document appears to be 
a sdd rather than a sin, which would have developed by 
pharyngealisation (tafkim), presumably induced by the 
following /I/ and /b/, which are liable to pharyngealisa- 
tion. 

be 48 gad hubila: ‘which was made fast with rope’. 

The scribe first wrote bs ‘they (two) discussed togeth- 
er’, then subsequently corrected it to |,bl+s by adding a 


waw. 


Witness Clauses 


3. 


Ole k.S!: It appears that a y@ has been added after the rd’ 
in an attempt to correct the nominative dual to an oblique 
dual. 


Under each of the witness clauses there is a cipher which can be 


tentatively read as «+, _ ‘on its date’, These marks may have 


been ‘secondary witnessing’ to strengthen the validity of the 


witness clauses (see §5.2, 85.3). 


Translation 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

This is what the two elders, the notable Guardian of the 
Dynasty °Abi al-‘Umar Hibat Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Tal‘a, and the dignitary Glory of the Dynasty 
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3. Abt al-Husayn ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Nahray, the 
two certified witnesses in the border town of Aswan, hired 
from Siraj ibn Mario, the Christian, 

4. al-Muqurri. They hired from him with their money, for 
themselves, all of the ‘gliding’ boat, made of acacia wood 
and Theban palm wood,' the capacity 

5. of its load being one hundred and fifty irdabbs, with a 
sail, the upper part of which is coarse cloth, a mast with a 
saddle, an awning, a deck shelf, four 

6. oars, an iron anchor, which is made fast with rope, all 
that such boats need in the way of equipment. (They hired 
the boat) for the purpose of loading (and transporting) 
goods to 

7. the border of the region where Muslims have the right to 
travel (al-islamiyya), travelling up- and downstream, from 
the coast of Bilaq to the Island of Michael in the Land of 
the Nubians, in a period 

8. beginning in Kihak and ending on the last day of ’AmSir of 
the Coptic months, within the year five-hundred and six- 
ty-six (December—March 1170-71 AD), 

9. with the stipulation that they sail downstream from the 
Island of Michael on the first day of Baramhat, the Coptic 


month, within 


' The Theban palm tree (muqI), also known as bdellium, is mentioned 
by al~Aswani in his description of the trees growing in the region 
(al-Maqrizi, Kitat, 1:353). 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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the aforementioned year, for a rent whose amount for the 
aforementioned period is fifteen dinars, of standard 
weight, in gold, in minted coin of full weight, 

valid Egyptian coins of al-‘Adid, of good alloy. The two 
elders who were the lessors paid to the one leasing to 
them, who is named together with them in it (the docu- 
ment), all 

the aforementioned rent, namely fifteen dinars with the 
aforementioned properties. And he received that from 
them, completely and in full, and he released them from 
that with a valid release, a release of receipt in full. And 
he handed over to them the aforementioned gliding boat, 
on the condition that if they stay on the Island of Michael 
for a day or several days of Baramhat, they would be lia- 
ble to (the payment of additional) rent in consideration of 
this. The lessor fixed the cost for them at 

three in every ten parts of the cargo going upstream and 
what was bought with it going downstream. Duty was not 
liable on it going upstream, but was liable on it 

going downstream, in accordance with customary prac- 
tice. They received the aforementioned gliding boat in ac- 
cordance with what was stipulated. They contracted that 
between them with a valid contract 

after they discussed it together. Testimony was borne to 
the acknowledgement by the lessor and the two elders, 
Guardian of the Dynasty and Glory of the Dynasty, the 
lessees 


18. 


19. 
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named in the document, of everything that is attributed to 
them in it, while being in sound mind and body, legally 
capable of conducting their affairs, willingly, not coerced 
nor forced. This was in the border town of Aswan on the 
20th day of the month of Rabi‘ I of the year five-hundred 
and sixty-six (12th December 1170 AD). Testimony was 
borne to this. 


Witness Clauses 


1. 


>Ahmad ibn Nasr ibn Hibat Allah ibn Husayn ibn ?Ahmad 
bore witness to the acknowledgement 

by the lessor and the two elders, the preacher Glory of the 
Dynasty 

and the notable Guardian of the Dynasty, the two named 


lessees in it of what is in it on its date. 


On its date (?) 


‘Ali ibn “Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Sarik bore witness to the 
acknowledgement by the lessor 

and the two elders, the preacher and dignity Glory of the 
Dynasty 

and the notable Guardian of the Dynasty, the two lessees 
named in this document of everything attributed to them 


in it on its date. 


On its date (?) 


46 DOCUMENT OF TESTIMONY AND 
DOCUMENT OF SALE 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.1 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_02_22A-23 (image: 050308_658_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_23A-24 (image: 050308_659_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_24A-25 (image: 050308_660_0.jpg) 
Verso: 1968_02_25A-26 (image: ren 050308_661_0) 
Verso: 1968_02_26A-27 (image: ren 050308 _662_0) 
Verso: 1968_02_27A-28 (image: ren 050308 _663_0) 


Paper. 53 cm xX 11 cm. Text is missing from the left side of 


the recto. 
Recto: Document of Testimony 


Text 
prs Niyesslallieat: A 

[ ] CESS Nhe (3 Opemell apg cdl gs 

[ ALJ) dp alQSt ooh Dy pS ye oy Lares 

[Lagetly BI Lag sh eee syall ope BB yytia Jal oy 

[Lat ypl jpdeny Lagiluly Laghyde done 3 Lagniil de 

[ J] Le ayer dle Lert! sue Vy Laue 43 

[ EIS he 8 coral ogelé oy olerle Gy apeled 

[oly ger ESN gg] LUS Sly aged GE» oldl olage 


oOo ND OW BR W WD 
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[Wh dale bia ets pagel Salt ye 

[Ds hawt g lydy gy8l deed alg coal 
[al pap ab I Soul 

[ } aes SI cee hill ot fol J 

[] hemes Gayl cere all ste Ered! Bey 
CY Smelt ol cee gl odeny fall oi 
[Lt By wall gltnge by nol 4 a 

Cd) SN cee Ged obey gel yy Ge 

[ Jar Bru See SI cee BS) oy Si 

[ Wb dad) ary Sy rodl Spas oly! 

[ey Bre See NI cee Ll ote 

[ ok ]ay Alpes Lips Baw Se I ce 
“a gael ge clay 

[D599 Sy pay elegy 4 Leyly deaisy 

[J pb dN ghey Jaorg lng Bory 

[Ja N> gegen tly JIN gh Sm Sp sip ope ary 4b LS oy 
[bo oe ee dee al tle ot St US ge IE pty 
[ ] aror ding dbgim 5 loline alS EUS SN poolly 25 
[WN eee css Ole dey! eee Gl 

[ Jager mere CHI Sly Cob ee 

[ AJa! de Vy lege Gee J Lo bere Br 
[haps op Opel GUI gl Ne 053 esis Je 
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[ ] sols ge CdS) gag SUS Sly pgel i 31 

[ Jo. Lage ail cle BBL Aol dare bas 32 

[ ab Gprally deny BUS ot drei peled — 33 

[  ] Lantet Leal 20d ree Lagu EUS |S, 34 

[ Ju dey shale baey a US Gey 35 

[BTV y itll B aany JS by Sz ae od dg! 36 

[ Why ASpely IBV oo 4d a Ow Lb CLS 37 

[ASS Wie 5 eye amnadl op Sled [ ] 38 


Witness Clauses 


Margin 


Au Gb abi<y> aeS ad Legs) ai bb Rr 


Le eens SAtally SU Nal Me etel oe et hI 2 


AU Sd parnryg as Syaslegil 3 


ab Le arere Gatrally SL Nal le Sy oy Gob age 4 
Arb Sperry ae Sy 5 
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Textual Notes 


4. 94> ‘Dendur’: This village was situated on the west bank 
of the Nile between Ibrim and Aswan (Pierce 2017, 53). 
eel (Syl - 4,3: The phrase ‘seven villages’ as a designa- 
tion of a cluster of villages in this region of the Nile is 
mentioned in the Mamlik chronicle of ‘Izz al-Din ibn 
Saddad (d. 684 AH/1285 AD; Seignobos 2015, 559). 

8. ely new Ji! 49: This reconstruction is based on the 
phraseology in line 30. 

9. Glasl os sll: The name sl could be identified as a var- 
iant of the attested Nubian names Papa and Papi.'! The 
reading of the second name is not clear. The letters at the 
beginning of the name are bunched together. One possible 
reading is lis\, which is given in the edition above. Two 
diacritical dots are written over the letter that I am read- 
ing as ta. This could be related to the Nubian name Am- 
papa (aMnana), which is attested in Banganarti (Lajtar 
2020, nos. 434 and 696). 

10. 4J,b ‘its length’: It is not clear what this dimension relates 
to in the fragmentary text. 

15. 4\us: This may possibly be identified with the village 
Hindawi, on the west bank of the Nile between Aswan 
and Ibrim (Salvoldi and Geus 2017, 70), coordinates: 
23.658720 32.874570. The place name with the orthog- 


' DBMNT / TM Nam 34870 (Papas): DBMNT / TM NamVar 54656 
(nana), 54658 (nanac); DBMNT Nam 201836 (Papi): DBMNT NamVar 
301836 (nan), 302853 (nani). 
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raphy ,!» occurs also in the Mamluk chronicle of ‘Izz 
al-Din ibn Saddad (Seignobos 2015, 559). 


22. ly: According to Lane (Lexicon, 283), yal uly is ‘that 
part of land wherein is no cultivation nor population and 
the like’. 

23. G>s: The 4> jurf was a fertile slope of the riverbank 
that is naturally irrigated by the flood. 

Margin 

1. tues ‘Ma‘bad’: The name could also be read as Was 
‘Mu‘ayd’. 

Translation 

1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. The witnesses named in this document bore testimony 
[ J 

3. | Muhammad son of the commander Treasure of the Dynas- 
ty (Kanz al-Dawla) ?Abii al-Makarim Hibat Allah [ ] 

4. from the people of Dendur, one of the seven villages, that 
they [acknowledged and called witnesses to testify] 

5. to their actions while healthy in mind and body and legal- 
ly capable [of conducting their affairs, ] 

6. in it in the possession of them both, not in the possession 
of one of the two of them, [the witnesses bore testimony] 
toallthat[ ] 

7. belonging to Galyiin ibn Sulayman ibn Galyiin, who is 


named in this document [ ] 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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two shares, two from three shares, and the remainder of 
that [which is the third of one share] 

of three shares to Papay the daughter of Ampata, the 
Christian woman [ ] 

the length of which is nine cubits, according to (the 
length of) cubit that is in current use [ ] 

and bordered on the land of Nubia in the west [ and in 
the east bordered] 

on the Nile. Its southern boundary extends to the place of 
[ J 

Its northern boundary extends to the place of the land of 
Muhammad [ ] 

to the Nile. Its western boundary extends to the desert 
[ | 

the village known as Hindaw, which was known formerly 
[ J 

ibn Hasan ibn al-Husayn. Its northern boundary extends 
to[ ] 

thoroughfare. Its eastern boundary extends to a house 
knownas.[ ] 

Aswan in the north, known as the dwelling place of the 
Bejain[ ] 

Its southern boundary extends to a house known as (that 
of) Nasiba [ ] 

extends to a house known as (that of) Mwnisa the Chris- 
tian woman. Its [northern] boundary [ ] 


Its western boundary extends to the hollow... [ ] 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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high, and (cultivated) land in it and uncultivated land, 

and a river and every watering place [ ] 

and riverbank, and a building, with a lower floor and an 

upper floor in the openair..[  ] 

[all that] is in and appertains to that with regard to its 

rights. Every right belongs to every [one of them inside 
] 

and drinking what belongs to him with regard to that, 

drinking from the well of its water, by which it is irrigat- 

ed, [whether this be little] 

or much.” The passage to all that safely is included in its 

rights all[ J 

which includes four cows and two bulls andall[ =] 

forty head of riding animals, twenty of which [ ] 

with a valid recognition, so that it was not hidden from 

them nor from [one ] 

according to what was mentioned previously, on the con- 

dition that what belongs to Galyiin ibn Sulayman[ _] 

three shares, and the remainder of that, which is a third of 

one share[  ] 

in it, with a valid, effective, operative partnership, on the 

condition that whatever [ ] 

delivery of his portion of that, its sale, and the disposition 

ofitl ] 

All of that is in their hands. Whenever one of them claims 


L J 


? Le., whatever right there is. 
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35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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and claims that for him and on his behalf in his lifetime, 
or through his disposal, after[ ] 

or in some visible part thereof, and in all his power in this 
world and the [next ] 

document, the acknowledgement and partnership that are 
attributed to him and [ ] 

[ ] those entering into partnership [named in this 


document] 


Witness Clauses 


Margin 


1. 


‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Husayn ibn Ma‘bad wit- 
nessed the acknowledgement by the seller and the buyer 
of everything that has been attributed to them in it. He 


wrote it with his own writing on its date. 


Kamil ibn Kamis ibn "Ibrahim witnessed the acknowl- 
edgement by the seller and the buyer of everything that 
has been attributed 

to them in it. It was written on his behalf and in his pres- 


ence on its date. 


Qiladi ibn Mawla witnessed the acknowledgement by the 
seller and the buyer of everything that is in it. 

It was written on his behalf and in his presence on its 
date. 
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Verso: Document of Sale (Rajab 535 AH/February 


1141 AD) 


Text 


sg iall eis 
ce GPSS poles op gh Stl Le Ide 
ais Sp) Sprawl leew oy Gd oe AS 


esl dap So|y 1isy bo|y ddiy 


Spal ees el or ie on 
485 atl 4 a) ALS Gall 8 Iya Cy 

Eptrally ede daly << M> cere glell onto ly pas 
St SI ge Spee) emg tm 9S Lal 

tS Vly tee oy AUN Le gy alll ey Lermny Oye 
ee tl ly lees SI cee BA tol; 
rig Ay held oe AUS Gym neces esl! 
SUL ge > IS lee cae a ie Ge ye US 
SN prey ae Gy HA go Ge JSG 48 Joo 
Jlés Holy lot adgim> (3 LL IS US 

Spall ad oil!) ererall ested call CA ya 
ad BLE Vy odinds ad bo Y 6d Lol 

oy (gb slay ojley are SUS Qld alles 

a5 bell GL hey 425) oj gy 

ol ly drbney Ais gS Jel pall all pleey 


oO Oo NN OD UI 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
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bpd day le de Lsely 25 |p US oy 

Leola LBIL JB PID giLaog pended bye 

clnaaly baal do) dey LUSs beers 

Laglpic done 3 Logis olisily Lgwnsil dle 

cS ph pris Lary gel jlyay Legileuly 

cog et dee Cy gb oe JVI ell EUS, 
Witness Clauses 

Sel Age 

se lil x 

Girly SL jl 

4d Logs) Gani Le areoe: 


AE 3 opera, ae 25) 


DY Sys Ale Ags 
254 eb Legal Gd Lb ares Gately 


Ary Gb oparrayy oly ae 


EI TAI cde lal cy Ie Ags 
opareas 9 4S Sy ab Lag) Cad Le ares Ab dre comall Gately 


oOo oOo N O 


10 
11 
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Srially SB de Se oe opetlige 12 


Ae Ub opdarensy aie Sy Ab Legs Cand Le aperes dee coma 13 


coll Lal che [Seal Gy yl age 14 
aoe Ub oparens 9 aie Sy ad Logs Cad Le rere: Citas 15 


Textual Notes 


3. 


14. 


Gjie'Y|: This may be a nisba relating to the place called 
Semna, which was situated between the second and third 
cataracts (Pierce 2017, 50; Salvoldi and Geus 2017, 86). 
\4: This may perhaps be identified with the village of 
Murwaw (Salvoldi and Geus 2017, 70), situated between 
Aswan and Ibrim, coordinates: 23.412870 32.925800. 
This was on the west bank of the Nile, whereas the prop- 
erty described in the document was on the east bank of 
the Nile. So ‘opposite Murwa’ could have meant opposite 
Murwa across the river. 

use: A diacritical dot is written under the bd@ in this 
name. 

There are diacritics of ta’ on the second letter of Jli, in- 
dicating that the interdental ta’ was pronounced as the 


stop ta’. 


Between lines 18 and 19, some phrases are written perpendicu- 


larly to the text. One phrase can be read as Je +» oe ‘Yahya 


ibn ‘Ali’. The reading of the other phrase, which is enclosed in a 


circle, can tentatively be read as 4U\ 1.>| ‘I praise God’. 
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Witness Clauses 


10. 


12. 


14. 


ell cy be ‘Suda ibn Abram’: The name Souda is attested 
in the Old Nubian document 74.1.29/7b (unpublished), in 
an inscription from Faras (Lajtar and Ochala 2015, 84-87, 
no. 2) and at Banganarti (Lajtar 2020, nos. 109, 202, 338, 
352, 439, 495, 837). 

ysesil: This could possibly be identified with the Nubian 
name AngeSouda. This name is attested in two Nubian 
documents from Qasr Ibrim: P. QI III 39, 1. 13 (landown- 
er), IV 109 recto, Il. 16-19 (witness), and in a document 
of unknown provenance (Browne 1992, ll. 14 and 18) 
(two witnesses). The gayn in ),2«:) would represent the 
Nubian g. The Nubian d has shifted to r, which is a com- 
mon feature in the Arabic transcriptions of the Nubian 
names in the Arabic corpus. 

|e aul oy Lye) ‘Andrea ibn "Istaruskura’: If the reading is 
correct, the first name would presumably be a short form 
of the attested Nubian name Andreas.* The second name 
could be identified with the attested Nubian name Stauro- 


sinkouda.* 


Translation 


1. 
2, 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 


This is what Galyiin ibn Sulayman al-Kanzi bought from 


3 DBMNT / TM Nam 2024. 
* DBMNT / TM Nam 34040: DBMNT / TM NamVar 65486 (ctaypo 
CINKOYAQ). 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Fakr ibn Furayj ibn Mina al-Isamnawi. He bought from 
him 

with one clapping of the hands and one contract seven 
cubits, 

(measured) in the cubit of the elbow, held in common, of 
all the land known as 

Sabb Salil in the east opposite the village known 

as Murwa. Its southern boundary extends to a piece of 
land known (by the name) of the aforementioned pur- 
chaser 

recently. Its northern boundary extends to the house 

of ‘Awn and Muhammad and ‘Ubayd Allah, the sons of 
‘Abd Allah ibn Ma‘bad, and their partners. 

The eastern boundary extends to the desert. The western 
boundary extends 

to the Nile. This includes all its rights, small and big, and 
the right to drink, 

namely from its water well, by which it is irrigated, and 
every right relating to 

to what is inside it, and every right relating to what is 
outside it; and the passage to 

all of it safely is included in its rights. (He bought it) for 
one dinar, of standard weight, 

of gold, in minted coin, valid full weight, according to the 
Egyptian weight of al-Hafiz, 

of good alloy; a purchase without a condition that would 


invalidate it or a promise 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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that would make it void. He received it from him and 
took possession of it and it passed into his hand, 

his ownership, his possession and his property, by the 
aforementioned purchase. 

He delivered to him the aforementioned price, with its 
specified weight, and he released him 

from that, a release of receipt in full, according to the re- 
quirements of the condition 

of sale of the Muslims, and their warranties and stipula- 
tions, with an operative, effective 

and valid sale; after the two had reached agreement and 
taken 

upon themselves its obligation, and put it into effect, 
while in sound mind 

and body, legally capable of conducting their affairs, act- 
ing willingly, not forced. 

This was in the first ten days of the month of Rajab, the 
year five-hundred and thirty-five (February 1141 AD). 


Witness Clauses 


1-2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


>Amaki ibn ?Abram witnessed 
the acknowledgement by the seller and buyer 
of all that is attributed to them in it. 


It was written on his behalf in his presence on its date. 


Mubarak, the freedman of the most powerful commander, 
Sa‘d al-Dawla, witnessed 


the acknowledgement by the seller 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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and buyer of all that is attributed to them in it. It was 
written 

on his behalf, by his instruction and in his presence on its 
date. 


Suda ibn >Abram witnessed the acknowledgement by the 
seller 
and the buyer mentioned with him of all that is attributed 


to them in it. It was written on his behalf in his presence. 


AngeSoura ibn Merki witnessed the acknowledgement by 
the seller and the buyer 
named with him of all that is attributed to them in it. It 


was written on his behalf in his presence on its date. 


Andrea ibn *Istaruskura witnessed the acknowledgement 
by the seller 
and the buyer of all that is attributed to them in it. It was 


written on his behalf in his presence on its date. 


47 AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF A DEBT 
AND TESTIMONIES 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1974 _P04_11A-12 (image: 170308_650_u) 
Verso: 1974_P04_10A-11 (image: 170308 _649_u) 


Object number: 74.1.29/11.8 
Paper. Measurements are not available. There are tears 


horizontally along the folds. 


Recto: Acknowledgement (Ramadan 515 AH/ 
November 1121 AD) 


Text 
eigeiie: “I 
Aig alice dre (2b anti le Agily ed ee cp all tne I 2 
eile onl jlog 
Beall Ae! celal Soe ele! oe Spo aby ties ale ol oe pe 3 
yds 


SAM oily) gel Cad luo Gnailly ols 
cdl ail fy gp ale aS Lagrene Ly Lely Ling La lus toll gpa! = 5 
owl ound obs co Ul gol ligs 
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pill oo WA oS ppiny at legs CLS Mis (3 SAI aireig jee 
dowodl 63 cy Jy 

Sali Vg cpr Vg Aeilas Vg dedlts pd Tle raty Spe prod din 
day al abe cree ef) aly ge eh Sy 

Ulan 4b Sell Le le ee Ge ee HS Spe Bly SISO 
cole hall Lal gle tgs AUS de Legew 

Laglpic dono bad Leg] Cad Ley CLS Mie OS reel Sly 
AS ph atl Levy gal jlyry Lagiltels 

JG Ble wasty BBE mat dew olan 5g oe Sg! tall 3S EUS, 


US de 
Witness Clauses 


SE pe og cath ct ae) ct patel Het 
Sy 48 A eed Ley ly oll bal 
Ay ly aber 


ary ly 


cepa aly HUA age 


10 
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Textual Notes 


3. ale! ey (SJ: If the reading is correct, these names can be 
identified with the attested Nubian names Merki’ and 


Abram.? 


Translation 


1. In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Hasan, the trader, acknowledged and 
called people to be his witnesses, in sound mind and 
body, legally capable of conducting his affairs, willing, 

3. not forced that he owes, has in his possession, is in debt to 
Merki ibn Abram, the freedman of the rightly-guided, 
prosperous, just judge, 

4. _ Trust of the Kingdom, ’Abi al-Kayr Ibrahim ibn Muham- 
mad ibn al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn al-Zubayr one 
dinar and half a dinar, gold, minted coin, full weight, in 
the Egyptian coinage of al-’Amir, 

5. of good alloy, an established debt, a valid binding right 
with legal force owed to him by him. He acknowledges 
that he will return this amount, which he has taken, its 


complete portion, 


1 DBMNT / TM Nam 10598 (Merkourios): DBMNT NamVar 301566 
(MEPKH), 301569 (MepKi). 


? DBMNT / TM Nam 1707 (Abraham): DBMNT / TM NamVar 52589 
(aBpaam), 52593 (aBpam). 
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a dinar and a half mentioned in this document, and con- 
vey it to him and undertake this in the first ten days of Du 
al-Hijja 

of the year five-hundred and fifteen (10th-19th February 
1122 AD), without delay, without obstruction, without an 
oath, without (a different) interpretation, this being by 
virtue of valid, binding right with legal force. He (the 
creditor) recognised it was owed to him and it became an 
obligation for him (the debtor) 

through the acknowledgement; and he (the debtor) 
acknowledged the receipt of that, through which he (the 
creditor) would have a right with regard to the aforemen- 
tioned due date, through a discussion between them re- 
garding that. Witnesses witnessed the acknowledgement 
by the acknowledger of the debt 

and the creditor who are named in this document of what 
relates to them in it, in sound mind and body, legally ca- 
pable of conducting their affairs, willing, not forced. 

That was in the first ten days of the month Ramadan in 
the year five-hundred and fifteen (13th-22nd November 
1121 AD). It was witnessed. 


Witness Clauses 


Ibrahim ibn ?Ahmad ibn *Ibrahim ibn Nasr witnessed 
the acknowledgement by the acknowledger of the debt of 
what is attributed to him in it, and he wrote 


with his own handwriting on its date. 


Document 47 


>Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn Mansur wit- 
nessed the acknowledgement 

by the acknowledger of the debt and the one to whom the 
acknowledgement was made of what was attributed to 
them in it, and he wrote with his own handwriting 


on its date. 


That was witnessed and by God (there is) a correction (in 
it). 


Verso: Testimonies (Sawwal 516 AH/December 


1122 AD) 


Text 


HS) At Lyell Gigall Lats poldl ye olyl op Se sted! 1 
gat gp ioe add GS Utaly ed al Eble sol 
AA cpaby les aay bd y Sebel al Ane ail ye ably comnall 
MS op Soll Sy Ul bee [Lol] Lely cel ile coal 
idl go Aa Me ot gem cyt deree Sy sell Gad ally 


Bole protig Bie daw daw oye Qlyeey gc ope 3 'VI 


n a BF WwW WN 


coh SUL) aE LI GByell LI eolall ye olel oe Se slg! = 7 


AE ot Ugteily Gad ail legh pl jlyry de dere Sdn de pill vl 8 


ag) dal Soe aul 
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dant oF besll oll cel Call oe one ole aly rey ay 
coe cp Ul Ane 

dor cle a) SU oly Esely Ged ally EUS ce olaly abl camel 
TB sehen Se 

eal) sete SH op teres gp all tne op Gl 5 oe ole 
yl 

Aho @Soed! Byrn! gl Ley LU Sy dee ned y Bnew die Spd ops 
a ne OS Bl 

Bye ca iw Spb oe SV pel Ob cee ot GSS ot dere oy! 
Alay Sy Ble pots 

LoS ligeame BAS + Lines ge Wall Y Gl abl, ale Kou sagel WS 
tales 

Alar 25s Blamed y BBE aw eee oye Sp ab penned os ale 


Mel ales cl Lalel ell oy Spe odgdl le IS 

BIS yS\ cpa Ale Sod! Lied Samy Sigil be es 
dee pratiy pnt dis daw ope SIpd BNSy altel tbe LS 
bb SUR atl op Low op tamer 55 


Textual Notes 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
19 


4. «1 aJ|: This word seems to have been crossed through by 


the scribe. 


19, 4t.s: The reading is not certain. 
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Translation 


1. 


Merki ibn Abram, the freedman of the rightly-guided, 
prosperous, just judge, Trust of the Kingdom, 

who is named on the recto, called me to witness that he 
has received in full a debt that he has from ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibn Hasan, 

who is named on the recto, in that he, the aforementioned 
‘Ubayd Allah, paid a quarter of a dinar and an eighth of 
gold, 

in coins of full weight, of al’Amir. The aforementioned 
(Merki) released the aforementioned ‘Ubayd Allah, [[the 
debtor]], who expressed his thanks, 

a release of receipt in full. It was written by Muhammad 
ibn Husayn ibn ‘Ali in his hand, in the 

last ten days of the month of Ramadan of the year five- 
hundred and sixteen (23rd November—2nd December 
1122 AD). 


Merki ibn Abram, the freedman of the rightly-guided, 
prosperous, just judge, Trust of the Kingdom, ?Abi al-Kayr 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn 

ibn al-Zubayr, asked me to testify with regard to himself, 
while he was in health, while his acts were legal, and he 
acted willingly, that he has received in full from ‘Abd 
Allah, a freedman, substituting for his father, 

a quarter, a sixth and an eighth of a dinar, in gold coinage 
of al~Amir, full weight, of good alloy, on behalf of his 
debtor ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Hasan, 


582 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Le? 


18. 


19. 
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who is named on the recto; and he released him from that 
with a release of full receipt; and that the remainder that 
is owed to him by his debtor is a quarter and two sixths 

of a dinar, in cash. It was written by ‘Ali ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibn Muhammad ibn Turki in his own hand, in the last ten 
days 

of Sawwéal, in the year five-hundred and sixteen (22nd- 
31st December 1122 AD). That was after he had received 
a legal injunction against him for the remainder, which 
was written by ‘Abd Allah 

ibn Muhammad ibn Tawfiq ibn Husayn in the last ten days 
of Sawwal of the year five-hundred and sixteen (22nd- 
31st December 1122 AD). He wrote with his own hand. 
His receipt of the legal injunction against him was by 
means of a full, ratifying oath sworn by God, other than 
whom there is no other God. He received it in the way 
that other Muslims like him swear (oathes), in Sawwal of 
the year five-hundred and sixteen (December 1122 AD). 


He wrote with his own hand. 


Everything that Merki ibn Abram asked the witness whose 
writing is above 

this writing of mine to witness he made me (also) witness, 
and I was present at the receipt of the injunction against 
him (i.e., against the debtor), the ratifying oath, 

as such similar (oaths) are sworn. This was in Sawwal of 
the year five-hundred and sixteen (December 1122 AD). 

It was written by Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Ibrahim 


alAntaki on its date. 


48 MARRIAGE CONTRACT AND 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.61 
Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1968_04_21-21A (image: 050308_695_u) 
Recto: 1968_04_22-22A (image: 050308_696_u) 
Recto: 1968_04_23-23A (image: 050308_697_u) 
Recto: 1968_04_25-25A (image: 050308 _699_0) 
Recto: 1968_04_26-26A (image: 050308_700_0) 
Verso: 1968_04_27-27A (image: 050308_701_0) 


Paper. 38.5 cm X 37.5 cm 


Recto: Marriage Contract (23rd Rabi‘ I 484 AH/ 
15th May 1091 AD) 


Text 


mal cast Al pany 

ct me ot Germel oy AU Le Col yea taser Gel Le Me 
el Oe oe ephe o Opeet ot eel ot Teste ott ome ot pote 
patel of cee ct tool ot le Lal pol 

] 4 less Oe op rte op Ore op del ot ore yl 
4 pans Lew Ajly Lae Las jolts bles cp dey [SU rel! 
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Win 3 BS Acs! ddl plo a5L5 BUS ey ol de lobe dpe 
aaiaoy Aj Lily LE ae arta Lgl BUS add See YE lus OLS 
Ligwely 2d ally die ail ply 

Wis (3 by pS HS) deal Ilys pre dno gay BUS Sb ol dey 
cts) Ssh LoS Ie te net Lal SI ade Ws tye OLS! 
oe ot cp realy [SVU] agell 

Led fog ge Al tes ol deley Ble aly ailedy ary) dew oe Il ay 
Livy SB Slee alll pl LS yaa paler ere pony 
ale Ul de bares des! 

US pe deh Ug SIN fee Ugele aly Leet poling op allel Il ey 
eau is iit al all ig aa igtas Ja saclptagsy 
LS Mis 

ce op Geel oy Ste Cp dow Cle gh Gb) Gs 
idan Sales 3 Gis ode gy Biles GIL YS aed 
oem aut Lele pgolee es CLS! 

doce SL SS ale! eae org ale! SI deel forte y Sia! lags 
ans ccomall Sel oe OLS Nba Sb comsll coil foby otly Jaa 
cel Ihe 48 

4s jg Med Abely adele Sill Glad le USI Iba (5 SLI 
Ved gemma Sly madd IAI cle Agty EUS le LES ol ty 
CLI 

PS ph cattle ety gel jlery peilely walpie ee 3 4d 6 Gees 
Abe easly ciledy aryl dew oe gl aay pe 3S US, 


10 


11 


Document 48 


col oF cell oF By hi gl ll wie pod] sl ol de 4 
ea! ey) dal cell oer’) er ll ody pded| og dats cee 
ce cml op YA Cy teres al he 

ee ene ar aaa arnt eee 
US de Ag aed ony SLI cry dl oe CIS Mie bey OLS 
Nyy Soul le alee cyl one Gaul a 


Witness Clauses 


sete Ub alas, 254 LSI Me Od Gpemnall cally dsl 


DN gle Skee cyt heres oy cprrell gd 
ey (falas abe Sy ad bey cg sll yl 


Sel NA de pet ot Bel ot mel of tee ot oll tet 
epi Sy ib eg ot Ly GS a eel ll 
all 


A Piceaehh eee EneeS 
Aan JE BS Alam 55 ab Ler cal Soll 
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12 


13 


14 
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arn G Sadler Selly coral le 9 


corel bil le de ot ope ot npllie 4s 10 
Ar ED wg) Gad Ley GES de 3 comma Syly 11 


carly Se de tie Keine 12 
fal fdas Sadly 13 


Amy Ub der Sy adler cailly JH! 15 


Textual Notes 


2. 


el op testy! ott oe of etl of Gene! The second phrase 
es&z! cz, Which is enclosed in curly brackets, does not oc- 
cur in the genealogy of the bride or in that of the son of 
the bridegroom on the verso (48v:3). This indicates that it 
is a dittography. 

Oe op cxgty! Diacritical dots are written under the b@ 
and the ya@ of _»s1, and under the bd’ of 5... The name 
urj+2 Baydiis is likely to correspond to the Coptic name 
Paitos. It is found in the genealogies on Arabic grave- 
stones from Aswan, e.g., CG VII, 100, no. 2627.° 


3 I am grateful to Stefanie Schmidt for drawing this to my attention 


and sending me the reference. 
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7.  ale\\: This is an unconventional orthography for «~I. 
13. oleh rol ss: This is written as an addition above the 


line. 


Translation 


1. In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. This is what Muhammad, known as °’Abi ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Ismail ibn Husayn ibn “Ibrahim ibn Husayn {ibn 
Ibrahim} ibn °?Asfar ibn Maymiin ibn Baydis ibn Basiin, 
granted to °>Umm al-Hasan °*ibnat ‘Ali ibn °>Ahmad ibn 
Husayn ibn ?Ibrahim 

3. ibn Husayn ibn ?Asfar ibn Maymin ibn Baydiis ibn Bastin 
and married her with it [ ]. He granted to her twenty- 
three dinars, of standard weight, gold, in valid minted 
coins of full weight, Egyptian (dinars) of al-Mustansir, 

4. of good alloy, on the understanding that eight dinars of 
that (sum) of the quality mentioned in this document will 
be a sum due for immediate payment. He paid that to her 
and she received it from him, completely and in full, ac- 
cording to its correct weight and quality. She released him 
from it with a release of receipt in full; 

5. and on the understanding that the remainder of that, 
which is fifteen dinars of the quality mentioned in this 
document is postponed as a debt owed by him to her until 
the passing of five full consecutive years, the beginning of 
the first of which is the twenty-third day of the month 

6. of Rabi‘ I of the year four-hundred and eighty-four (15th 
May 1091 AD). He is obliged to fear God, the Mighty and 
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10. 
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Glorious, with regard to her, to act as a good companion 
and partner for her in kindness, as God, praise be to Him, 
has commanded in His Book, and the tradition of His 
prophet, Muhammad, may God bless him 

and his pure family, and may He save (them). Her duty to 
him is like his duty to her in this matter and one degree 
more. The carrying out of her marriage to him by this en- 
dowment from him, the amount that is immediately pay- 
able and the amount that is postponed, mentioned in this 
document, has been entrusted to 

the noble preacher ?Abi ‘Ali Muhammad ibn Haydara ibn 
al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan al-Husayni. Her act of appointing 
him as her representative for this was by the testimony of 
those who declare this in their testimony in this docu- 
ment; together with their testimony that she received the 
immediate payment 

of her aforementioned bride price and accepted to post- 
pone the part that is to be postponed to the appointed 
time. On this day she is a virgin woman, legally of age, 
sound of mind and body. The groom named in this docu- 
ment accepted from the representative (of the bride) 
named with him in it the contract of marriage 

mentioned in this document on the condition of the 
aforementioned endowment, the portion that is immedi- 
ately payable of it and the portion that is postponed, and 
agreed to it, after they discussed the matter. Witnesses 
witnessed the acknowledgement by the two spouses and 


the bride’s representative named in this document 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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of everything that is in it, in sound mind and body, legally 
capable of conducting their affairs, willingly, not forced. 
That was in the month of Rabi‘ I of the year four-hundred 
and eighty-four (May 1091 AD); 

after the noble judge Abi Turab Haydara ibn al-Husayn 
ibn al-Hasan al-Husayni, deputising for his son, the noble 
judge, leader of the Talibids in the southern sector of Up- 
per Egypt, >Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Haydara ibn 
al-Husayn ibn 

al-Hasan al-Husayni, responsible for jurisdiction in Aswan, 
gave permission to his son, the noble preacher, >Abt ‘Ali 
Muhammad ibn Haydara ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan 
al-Husayni, the bride’s representative named in this doc- 
ument, to contract this marriage between the spouses 
mentioned in it. That was witnessed. 

An insertion was made between two lines with the text 


‘over the jurisdiction in Aswan’. 


Witness Clauses 


1. 


Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Mahmiid ibn 
al-Sarif witnessed the acknowledgement 
by the bride’s representative and the groom named in this 


document. He wrote in his own hand on its date. 


Al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn Mahdi witnessed the 
acknowledgement 
by the bride’s representative and the groom of what is in 


it. He wrote in his own hand on the date. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn “Ishaq ibn 
Nasr witnessed the acknowledgement by the bride’s repre- 
sentative and the groom named in this document of what 
is attributed to them in it. He wrote in his own hand on 
the date. 


Haydara ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad witnessed the acknowl- 
edgement 
by the bride’s representative and the groom of what is in 


it. He wrote in his own hand on its date. 


Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Bi al-Kayr 
witnessed the acknowledgement by the two spouses and 


the bride’s representative of what is in it on its date. 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Husniin ibn ‘Ali witnessed the acknowl- 
edgement by the two spouses 
and the bride’s representative named in this document of 


what is attributed to them, on its date. 


Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Zayd witnessed the acknowledge- 
ment by the bride’s representative and the groom 


of what is in it. He wrote in his own hand on the date. 


‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Rabi‘ witnessed the acknowl- 
edgement 
by the bride’s representative and the groom of what is in 


it. He wrote in his own hand on its date. 
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Verso: Acknowledgement (21st Sa‘ban 516 AH/ 
25th October 1122 AD) 


Text 


al] Le gy 34 ro}| Laces oly cy (2d ail oNe ne lailb [o,4) ] 3 
Jee ctnaly 52 Say! phael ot em on Sermell oy 
Bledne Fae co cm cyt heel oy gle ul canoe! 

Bly AajV daly doerere aly GUS oye olply ably otlly le YQ CxS 5 
Vy ale J Gs poly ely 2d 

Vy sge2 Vy tS Vy Sob Ge yyS al Spell oe dette ote 6 
avs bby ow Vy tory Alb 

jolla Je ge ale Usb gl ina cored all Bide 7 
JAA ally Spall yall 
Oba oot cp teally Colesdl apd Ud legh yl jlemy 


asl. pens 9 ba Chew daw 9 
Witness Clauses 


Arb SB Sy ad ly plily spol 2 
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Se ceed ed op el Ge Hm yp domes Cy dee! Aged 3 


sl 
AU bad ome billy Seal pat dell 4 


se ee Re ee Geel op Stee Cp tere on Ht Aged 5 


ssl 


asus bad ley GUILD (5 eamall blily Spall yall all 6 


MBI de SUE oy hemes cy Wl et ot gle tg 7 
Ne SF cpromnall plily Seal wal asl 8 
atu ly 43 Legs] Ga Le CES 2 


MAI de ee al ot tee ot Et etl te 10 
LSI Ne Cd peamnall play Speoll yard asl) 11 


wryly Syasly 12 


Translation 


In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

‘Abd al-Husayn ibn Muhammad, known as Bu ‘Abd Allah, 
ibn *Isma‘il ibn Husayn ibn ’Asfar acknowledged and 
called witnesses to witness him, while he is healthy in 
mind and body and legally capable 

of conducting his affairs, willing and unforced, that he has 


received from his father, Muhammad, known as Bui ‘Abd 
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Allah, ibn *Isma‘il ibn Husayn ibn ’Asfar four and a half 
dinars, 

coins of full weight and good alloy, this being everything 
that is apportioned to him by right of his inheritance from 
his mother, °?Umm al-Hasan ’ibnat ‘Ali ibn ’Ahmad ibn 
Husayn, of the postponed portion of her bridal gift, 

which is certified as being owed to her by his father on 
the recto; and he released him from that with a release 
that is valid, binding and has legal force, a release of re- 
ceiving in full; and he (the son) was no longer owed by 
him (the father) 

with regard to his share of the aforementioned postponed 
portion (of the dowry) any right, small or large, claim or 
demand, in any way; and the one acknowledged to (the 
father) accepted from him 

this acknowledgement and was satisfied with it, after they 
had negotiated concerning it. Witnesses testified to the 
acknowledgement of the acknowledger of the receipt, who 
released (from liability), and of the one acknowledged to, 
who accepted it, 

who are named in this document, with regard to every- 
thing that was attributed to them in it, they (the parties) 
being healthy, legally capable of conducting their affairs 
and willing, on the twenty-first day of Sa‘ban 

of the year five-hundred and sixteen (25th October 1122 
AD). 
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Witness Clauses 


1. 


Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn *Ibrahim ibn al-... al-Husayni 
witnessed the acknowledgement of the one acknowledg- 
ing the receipt, 

who released from liability, and the one accepting what it 


contained, and wrote this on its date. 


>Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Haydara ibn al-Husayn ibn 
al-Hasan al-Husayni witnessed the acknowledgement 

of the one acknowledging the receipt, who released from 
liability, and the one accepting, who are named in it, on 


its date. 


Haydara ibn Muhammad ibn Haydara ibn al-Husayn ibn 
al-Hasan al-Husayni witnessed the acknowledgement 

of the one acknowledging the receipt, who released from 
liability, and the one accepting, who are named in this 
document, with regard to what is contained in it, on its 
date. 


‘Ali ibn “Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Sakir witnessed 
the acknowledgement 

of the one acknowledging the receipt, who released from 
liability, and the one accepting, who are named in this 
document, with regard to what was attributed to them in 


it, on its date. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn °Abi Ja‘far witnessed 
the acknowledgement 

of the one acknowledging the receipt, who released from 
liability, and the one accepting, who are named in this 
document, 

with regard to what is contained in it, and he wrote on its 
date. 


49 DOCUMENTS RELATING TO DIVORCE 


Excavation photograph and image numbers: 


Recto: 1978_B09_12A-13 (image: 070408 204 0) 
Verso: 1978 _B09_11A-12 (image: 070408_203_u) 


Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 
Registration number: [78/]276 
Paper. 26.9 cm X 9.6 cm. The text has been torn away on 


one side (right of the recto and left of the verso). 


Recto: Document concerning Division of Property 
after Divorce (Muharram 429 AH/October- 
November 1037 AD) 


Text 
ESI Me Ls ayer Leer ne Issel 1 

Te oy Ms gy AW de 55 Vy derail 2 

dor Uy alas ug op slam oy yb All 3 

[mal yeast Wl em] 4 

ct preity ase CS oy git GES [Ie 31 Gpomrall ag ag] 5 
onl ae oS 

BB I el LL Gly pe tey aloe | 

wb de jlicy Saline ogi Lo HBg lire: Cal a yey omoe yy'] 

nee op BS lade lool DUEL J 


oO Oo NN 


pit dey Sperly SU oo ee [J 
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Oreend fomyg ped Cry Lgele Leal [... rire cal] 10 


dae? J) dLale!| ole le Oe be ol [lore Cal yy ere] 12 


OP Kee cop Bail Bel ale Gp [ ] 13 
Lagilily Leglyde done 3 Byal, ast aS] 14 


haw apesll 3 W355 caret Vy yet ee gadlb Lary ysl ley] 15 


er 
Alle arly cary] 16 


Witness Clause 


ary ly ae CaSy ad Le oy Holl 2 


Textual Notes 


3. cy (yl: The word |, is written as an extension of stroke of 
the final sin of the word before it. 

Translation 

1. They all recognised in my presence everything that is in 
this document. 

2. Praise be to God etc. It was written by Hibat Allah ibn 
Makin ibn Hibat 

3. Allah ibn Faris ibn Hammad ibn Suwayd, in his handwrit- 
ing and on its date. 

4. [In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. ] 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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[The witnesses named at the end of this] document [have 
borne testimony,], some of them wrote with their own 
handwriting and some of them had it written for them by 
their command, 

[ the year] four hundred and twenty-nine that they 
know Qérge ibn 

[Yuhannis and Maryam ibnat Yuhann]is and that an ar- 
gument and dispute had taken place between them and ... 
not 

[ ] divorce. Qérge ibn Yuhannis made a claim against 
her 

[ ] from her with regard to the dinars. On this day Mar- 
yam [ibnat Yuhannis] had brought 

[ ] he made a claim against her with regard to clothing 
and the dowry requiring that she should send it 

[ Qérqe ibn YuhJannis that the dowry belonged to him. 
The matter was decided between Qérqe 

[ibn Yuhannis and Maryam ibnat Yuhannis] that when the 
infant girl was discussed 

[ ] the dispute took place concerning it, belonged to 
Qérge ibn Yuhannis and not 

[ ] that they agreed and separated in soundness of mind 
and body, 

[legally capable of conducting their affairs, willing, not 
forced or] coerced. That was in Muharram of the year 
[four-hundred and twenty] nine. 
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Witness Clause 


1. Ibrahim ibn Hasan ibn Muhammad witnessed the 
acknowledgement 
2. of the two acknowledgers of what is in it. It was written 


on his behalf on its date. 


Verso: Court Document relating to Divorce 


Text 

[ Grey +! Bed 1 
[ ] Yate le 2 
[ Jams oly ae 3 
[ By 5g |S LoS) axyem 4 
[ Jl ago Ys 5 
[ Jap 3 6 
etl arti lew 7 

Utley eal ay re op Bypd p> 8 
[ ] gd pee lealy ety CLA a 9 
[ ] Sell ftiey Storey daleg obj 10 
J lal) moe oy Byyeil dial ye 11 
[ Vi oy aus a iy leg daa ye = 12 
Lyaig Seb olF ale evo lel) = 13 
BUS dle 4g5 14 


Document 49 601 


Textual Notes 


8.  43),3: This spelling of the name matches the Nubian form 
of the name Giorke (riopke), which is found in an inscrip- 
tion from Sonqi Tino (Laisney 2012, 610, nos. 12-14). 

Translation 

| My brother and master please attend [ ] 

2: to the man who granted her the bride price [ ] 

3. on his behalf and that he has sent [ ] 

4. his aforementioned portion [ ] 

5. do not oblige him [ ] 

6. in the district [ ] 

7. In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate. 

8. Qéodrge ibn Yuhannis and Maryam ibnat Yuhannis attend- 
ed (court) [  ] 

9. this document in his hand and made a claim for clothes, 
including [ ] 

10. two belts, a head-cloth, a pillow, a kerchief, two cloaks 
| 

11. of velvet, for Q@drge ibn Yuhannis and a mantle [ ] 

12. of velvet and what remains owed to him by her with re- 
gard to [ ] 

13. against her or she claimed against him, it would be inva- 


14. 


lid and false. [ ] 


This was witnessed. 


50 ACKNOWLEDGEMENT RELATING TO 
DIVORCE (15TH JUMADA II 430 AH/ 
14TH MARCH 1039 AH) 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1978 B19_05A-06 (image: 070408_384_0) 

Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 

Registration number: [78/]276 


Paper.6cm X 17.6 cm. Text is missing at the bottom. 


Text 
el eas all ey 1 
el meugee st 2 
ol jlgog aig alic 4 
poe Vy oS pf lelb 5 
Ng cd daw BSW Golam cys 7 
mr tey Gbaldilsy 8 
Ebbes Roly dilb prey oy! 9 
ae idyll 10 
Ailleodly Glee! 131 de age 11 
12 
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ah celle lew yl jlemy legluly 13 
Soler 8 ENS) cure Vy ot Se 14 
Translation 
1. In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 
2. Jurayj ibn Yuhannis the Nubian acknowledged 
3. and called people to witness himself, (he being) healthy 
4. in mind and body and legally capable of conducting his 
affairs, 
5. willingly, not forced or coerced, 
6. this being when fourteen nights remained 
7. of Jumada II in the year four-hundred and thirty, 
8. that he had divorced his wife, Maryam 
9. ibnat Yuhannis with one act of repudiation, 
10. by which she acquired from him possession of herself, and 
control of herself. 
11. The acknowledgement by the divorcer and the divorcee 
12. of all that was mentioned in it was witnessed, they being 
in soundness of mind 
13. and body, legally capable of conducting their affairs, will- 
ing, 
14. not forced or coerced. That was in Jumada. 


51 MARRIAGE CONTRACT AND 
TESTIMONY 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1978_A102_17-17A (image: 200308_101_u) 
Verso: 1978 _A102_18-18A (image: 200308_102_u) 


Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 
Registration number: [78/]276 
Paper. 18.1 cm X 27.1 cm 


Recto: Marriage Contract (Safar 432 AH/October 
1040 AD) 


Text 


ASI he 5b aro Sshly cergill col eel 
ee I SS yy al Le 5) 
eM hae alli aste 

OP fis el a GAS Mi 
ahs dees 

Somme) sell ce bet Seay prey ale al he aed deey Jory je all 

da) Srgelly 
aybacly ge yo JS LS oe Lead lake paren lye bes Isl 
SU Lal 


lease 49 ell ee Co! oy S 


dom zt) J) oly luo gry lags dt ade Sly lee Las lilo & 
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erg je AU ce ol drley Blaaly oF Ey catil dee ope pire Ugly! Stes 
AS 3 ory je al pI LS Syrah) Gidley Yrres pronsy le 

Lgl aly Lagat opp allall all dle lurg ale abl dle teres ded day 
Je 

dill JUS, Sle <)> AS frail oye 55h; Ae yoy AUS ope ale Ls cl 
ASG ng gale ally Alois! Sy epailly cpvarely dl wclle 

Laslett cot hi tne WSS Std Lally obi! Lemmy sy clay LAS abl 
Sa Bil deagy ay EUS alle gl der op > cytalt al Laalgtly laleyy 
lo 

el ee oe et Leys Arley Is VI Bgle oly fall dere 
st ot bS Lely oe 

SN3 dle abl aus Ablaw abely abele Lie UL (3 Chey cee by 
Sally compel bal ide 444 

mtilly glide cy dare dost Sl alg ye GES Ma Go Lb gree 
Vy et ot el pl jheoy 


Blan sly cab Wy gl dae cy phar gb SUS op pom 
Witness Clauses 


Alay Sy LSI Nba (3 le are elem Cy ees oy Bm 1G 


AS Mis a aes: Selly cemyl IB le Fela op ple 48 


0 pus g only ase Ss 


15 


16 


17 


18 
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ary SAS dae by 5 


oral Nal le ali dela gp Gey 4g 6 
opareay ol) a6 254 LSI Nba U3 be Aree 7 


Textual Notes 


4. 


11. 


13. 
15. 


_szx The word is pointed thus with diacritics in docu- 
ment 52. This can be identified as the Nubian name Mari- 
ane.! 

yy: This can be tentatively read Ist. In document 50r:2 
the same name is written (¢,., with a final ya’, perhaps 
representing the pronunciation Isiy. 

The word that appears as /-\ in the document is pre- 
sumably a mistake for ~-).u| ‘the degrees’, with the ra’ 
omitted and the final ta’? written hypercorrectly with the 
diacritics of ta’. 

Us|: One would expect ~Jé}. 

iS ‘Kayl’: This is a shortened form of the name Michael 
(Arabic: |s\X+). 


Translation 


1. 


The two spouses and the guardian of the bride recognised 
all that is in this document. 


1 DBMNT / TM Nam 7120 (Marianos): DBMNT / TM NamVar 66081 
(Maplane). 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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It was written by Hibat Allah ibn Makin on its date. Valid. 
In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

This is what Mariane ibn Ist the Nubian granted to Mar- 
yam ibnat Yuhannis the Nubian, by which he married her. 
He granted it to her according to the Book 

of God, the Mighty and Glorious, and the tradition of His 
prophet, may God bless him and save him. He gave to her 
a bride price, including the amount immediately payable 
and the amount whose payment is postponed, of four 
dinars, gold, of minted coin, of al-Mustansir, of good al- 
loy. He paid to her of that, before his having sexual inter- 
course with her and his deflowering of her, 

three dinars, gold, of minted coin, and the remainder of 
the bride price was postponed as a debt owed by him, this 
being one dinar, until the passage of one year, 

beginning in Safar of the year four-hundred and thirty- 
two (October 1040 AD). He is obliged to fear God, the 
Mighty and Glorious, 

with regard to her, and to act as a good companion and 
partner for her in kindness, as God, the Mighty and Glori- 
ous, has commanded in His Book, 

and the tradition of His prophet, Muhammad, may God 
bless him and save his pure family. Her duty to him is like 
his duty to her in this matter and one degree more, of the 
best degrees, in complete chastity 

and modesty, obedience, contentment, and lack of conten- 
tion, God being knowledgeable of her, and 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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in God there is sufficiency as a protector. Kayl ibn Mari- 
ane carried out her nuptial to him and undertook the con- 
tract of her marriage to him, by her command 

and agreement, and by her calling two free witnesses to 
testify for him, after she asked him that, she being this 
day a virgin woman of (marriageable) age, 

sound of mind and body, legally capable of conducting 
her affairs with regard to his obligation to her. He married 
her to Mariane ibn Isi the Nubian, the one who repre- 
sented her being Kay] ibn Mariane, 

through what is named and described in this document of 
ours, the sum that is payable immediately and the sum 
that is postponed, by his negotiation with her concerning 
this. Witnesses witnessed the acknowledgement by the 
two spouses and the bride’s guardian 

of all that is in this document from its beginning until its 
end, in sound mind and body, legally capable of conduct- 
ing their affairs, willingly, not forced 

and not coerced. That was in Safar of the year four- 
hundred and thirty-two (October 1040 AD). 


Witness Clauses 


1. 


Haydara ibn Muhammad ibn Jama‘a witnessed with re- 
gard to all that is in this document and he wrote with his 


own hand. 
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Muslim ibn Jama‘a witnessed the acknowledgement by 
the two spouses and the representative of the bride of all 
that is in this document; 

and it was written on his behalf by his command and in 
his presence. 


Hasan ibn Hibat Allah ibn Talaq 
ibn Faris witnessed that with regard to all that is in it and 


he wrote on its date. 


Yusuf ibn Jama‘a al-Qulzumi witnessed the acknowl- 
edgement by the two spouses 
of all that is in this document; it was written on his behalf 


by his command and in his presence. 


Verso: Testimony (Di al-Hijja 432 AH/August 


Text 


1041 AD) 


we gets: 
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Textual Notes 


2. (si4¢5\: The document is faded and damaged at this point 
and the reading of this word is not certain. This is what 
the script seems to offer, but it is curious that there is no 
witness clause at the end of the document. 

Translation 

1. ‘In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. This is what Mariane ibn Isii the Nubian called me to wit- 
ness for his wife Maryam ibnat Yuhannis. 

3. (He undertakes to give her) four measures of walnut oil, 
vinegar, salt, a straw mat, raw silk, 

4. firewood, combs, two sleeves, a head-cloth, an allowance 
of two waybas of wheat 

5. each month in the future. (This testimony was) in Di 
al-Hijja of the year four hundred and thirty-two. 

6. It was written by Hibat Allah ibn Makin on its date. 


52 COURT RECORD RELATING TO 
MARRIAGE 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1978 A102_19-19A (image: 200308_103_u) 


Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 
Registration number: [78/]276 
Paper. 16.6 cm X 27 cm 


Text 
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Witness Clauses 


coo bs wees cp bell SLB) le dele wy toons 1s 1 
oparesy onl ae Sy OLS lin 3 ives 2 


cS opt Ul de oy oles ye Ags 3 


as Sy SI ia 7 


Translation 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. Mariane ibn Istiy the Nubian and his wife Maryam ibnat 
Yuhannis the Nubian attended (court), 

3. there having passed between them a quarrel and dispute 
regarding payment and fulfilment (of obligations), and the 
undertaking by 

4. this Mariane ibn Isii the Nubian to pay, to fulfill all 

5. that which he owes to her, and after she showed a docu- 
ment in her hand dated 

6. Safar of the year four-hundred and thirty-two (October 
1040 AD), (certifying that the payment of) the amount of 


one dinar 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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was postponed until the end of one year, the beginning of 
which is Safar, four-hundred and thirty-two (October 
1040 AD) 

and that three dinars were immediately payable, after she 
called witnesses 

to certify that she had received from him two dinars of 
full weight and he had held back from her one 

dinar; and he reassured her that he would be cleared of it 
(i.e., its debt) in six months at the time 

that is written in this document, this being Di al-Hijja of 
the year four-hundred and thirty-two (August-September 
1041 AD). 

That was witnessed and he (the witness) wrote his testi- 


mony in his hand on its date. 


Witness Clauses 


1. 


Muhammad ibn Jama‘a witnessed the acknowledgement 
by the two acknowledgers of all that is named 
and described in this document, and it was written on his 


behalf, by his instruction and in his presence. 


‘Abd al-Jalil ibn Hibat Allah ibn Makin witnessed 
all that is in this document and it was written on his be- 
half on its date. 


Haydara ibn Muhammad 
ibn Jama‘a witnessed all that is in 


this document and it was written on his behalf. 


53 LETTER RELATING TO A MARITAL 


DISPUTE 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 


Recto: 1978_A102_16-16A (image: 200308_100_u) 
Verso: 1978 _A102_15-15A (image: 200308_099_u) 


Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 
Registration number: [78/]276 
Paper. 17.7 cm X 13.8 cm 


Text 
Recto 
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AU) Le oo) Ale Lab ALY bile ley Myrby SLeb bys 
Laglent lesy ally Aaa ares cle alll lig 


Upper Margin 
He ml Jp! ey 1 ale V hy 
we GV Cb 
A clad LY etiy odle alll ala 
Aaj AO oy bs 
Verso 
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Address 


Right Column 
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10 
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Textual Notes 


Recto 


8. 


4344i|: The use of the qatal form here is somewhat unusual, 
but probably reflects some degree of hypotheticality on 
the model of conditional sentences, i.e., ‘if you manage to 
detain him, then send him...’ Alternatively, it could be a 
truncated form of the conditional politeness formula | 
aia) <ul, ‘If you see fit, send him’, in which the qatala 
form is in the apodosis. For this construction, see Khan 
(1990). 


9. god) ape L rere bee’: These words are written above 
the line, apparently as an afterthought. 

10. Ulls: The ba’ of the preposition bi- is written discon- 
nected from the following 7alif. 

Verso 


Address, Left Column 


2. 


4é\J|: al-Maraga is a town in Upper Egypt in the modern 
Sohag Governorate. 
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Translation 

Recto 
In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 

2. These lines! are arriving, my dear brother2—may God pro- 
long your life and cause your strength, support, 

3. happiness and wellbeing to endure—by the hand of Mari- 
ane the Nubian. A man known as Qérqe had come with a 
woman and divorced her in my presence 

4. a long time ago. The man bringing (to you) these lines 
came to me and I wrote for him a marriage contract 

5. for this woman a year ago. Recently® he (the former hus- 
band) came and acted wrongfully towards the wife 

6. of this man and took her out of his house, claiming that 
she was his wife. When you, my brother, read these 

7. lines, seize this man and do what is required by law with 
regard to him. 

8. After he has been detained, send him to me together with 
the wife and her husband, the bearer of these lines, 

9. since I wrote her divorce document and I wrote her mar- 


riage document. Reply to this letter of mine, so that I can 


act with them according to the requirements of the law. 


' Literally: letters (of the alphabet). 


? Literally: my brother dear to me. 


> Literally: When it was in this time. 
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10. Tell us about your news, your circumstances and your 
needs, so I can bring about what pleases you with regard 
to them, God willing. 

11. I send you the very best wishes for God’s peace. God is 
our sufficiency. What a fine keeper is He! 

12. May God bless Muhammad, His prophet, and his family, 
and may He save (them). 

Upper Margin 

1. By the way, I met you the day before yesterday by 
the door of my lord the commander, 
may God cause his exaltation to endure, and I said to you 
“Tf you need 

4. anything, I shall do it.” I wish you long life. 

Verso 

1. By God, do not delay sending me this man, the wife and 
her husband after you detain him 

2. and do to him what is required by law, because he acted 
wrongfully to the wife of this man. 

3. Ensure that their correct legal situation is known and au- 
thorise that, God willing. I would be most grateful to you. 

4. He (the bearer of this letter) went to the judge in Akmim, 
may God cause his strength to endure, and he sent him to 
me, since I wrote her marriage contract. 

5. I have informed you of this, so that you will know it, God 


willing. 
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Address 
Right Column 


1. To my dear brother ?Abi al-Hasan Zuhayr, 
2. may God prolong his life and cause his strength and his 


wellbeing to endure. 

Left Column 

1. From the one who loves him, the judge Hibat Allah ibn 
Makin, 


2. in al-Maraga. 
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Edition number: 21 (Letter to an Eparch) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.48 

Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1966A_P06_12A-13 (image: 050308_111_0) 
Recto: 1966A_P06_13A-14 (image: 050308_110_0) 
Recto: 1968_02_14A-15 (image: 050308 _656_0) 
Recto: 1968_02_15A-16 (image: 050308 657) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_14A-15 (image: 050308_109_0) 
Verso: 1968_02_16A-17 (image: 050308_658 0) 

Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Edition number: 22 (Letter to an Eparch) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.59 

Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1966A_P04_18A-19 (image: 050308_069_u) 
Recto: 1966A_P04_19A-20 (image: 050308_070_u) 
Recto: 1966A_P04_20A-21 (image: 050308_071_u) 
Recto: 1966A_P04_21A-22 (image: 050308_072_u) 
Recto: 1968_03_28-28A (image: 050308_683_0) 
Recto: 1968_03_29-29A (image: 050308 684 _0) 
Verso: 1966A_P04_22A-23 (image: 050308_073_u) 
Verso: 1968_03_30-30A (image: 050308_679_u) 

Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 
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Edition number: 23 (Letter to an Eparch) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.24 

Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1968_05_16-16A (image: 050308_716_0) 
Verso: 1968_05_17-17A (image: 050308_717_0) 


Edition number: 24 (Letter to an Eparch) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.95 
Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1966A_P06_03A-04 (image: 050308_103_0) 
Recto: 1968_01_09-09A (image: 050308_631_u) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_04A-05 (image: 050308_104_0) 
Verso: 1968_01_10-10A (image: 050308_632_u) 
Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Edition number: 25 (Letter to an Eparch) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.5 
Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1966A_P06_23A-24 (image: 050308_111_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_33A-34 (image: ren 050308_663_u) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_24A-25 (image: ren 050308_112_0) 
Verso: 1968_02_34A-35 (image: ren 050308_664_u) 
Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Edition number: 26 (Letter to al-Bazil, the Deputy of the 
Eparch Darma) 
Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.46 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1968_02_11A-12 (image: 050308_653_u) 
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Recto: 1968_02_12A-13 (image: 050308 _654_0) 
Verso: 1968_02_10A-11 (image: 050308_652_u) 


Edition number: 27 (Letter to the Secretary of the Eparch 


Uruwi) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974_P04_08A-09 (image: 170308 _647_u) 
Verso: 1974_P04_09A-10 (image: 170308_648_u) 

Object number: 74.1.29/11.7 


Edition number: 28 (Letter to a Commander) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974_P03_34-34A (image: 170308_643_u) 
Verso: 1974_P03_35-35A (image: 170308_644_u) 

Object number: 74.1.29/11.2 


Edition number: 29 (Letter to a Commander) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974_P03_32-32A (image: 170308 641_u) 
Verso: 1974_P03_33-33A (image: 170308_642_u) 

Object number: 74.1.29/11.1 


Edition number: 30 (Letter to a Dignitary) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974_P04_01A-02 (image: 170308 _646_0) 
Verso: 1974_P04_00A-01 (image: 170308_645_0) 

Object number: 74.1.29/11.3 


Edition number: 31 (Letter to a Dignitary) 


Sartain inventory number: Add. 03 
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Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1966A_P06_25A-26 (image: 050308 113_0) 
Recto: 1966A_P06_26A-27 (image: 050308 114 0) 

Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Edition number: 32 (Letter to a Dignitary) 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1974 P04_06A-07 (image: 170308_645_u) 
Object number: 74.1.29/11.6 


Edition number: 33 (Letter to a Dignitary) 


Verso of 32 

Excavation photography number and image number: 
1974 P04_07A-08 (image: 170308_646_u) 

Object number: 74.1.29/11.6 


Edition number: 34 (Letter to a Dignitary) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.94 

Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 050308 629_u (image: 1968 _01_07-07A) 
Verso: 050308_630_u (image: 1968_01_08—08A) 


Edition number: 35 (Letter) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.46 
Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1968_02_09A-10 (image: 050308 651_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_10A-11 (image: 050308 652_u) 
Verso: 1968_02_11A-12 (image: 050308_653_u) 
This document also contains letter 26. 
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Edition number: 36 (Letter) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.64 
Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1966A_P06_06A-07 (image: ren 050308_100_u) 
Recto: 1968_04_03-03A (image: 050308_689_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_07A-08 (image: 050308_101_u) 
Verso: 1968 _04_04-04A (image: 050308_690_0) 
Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Edition number: 37 (Letter) 


Sartain inventory number: Add. 02 

Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1966A_P06_27A-28 (image: 050308_115_0) 
Verso: 1966A_P06_28A-29 (image: 050308_116_0) 

Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Edition number: 38 (Letter) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974_P04_02A-03 (image: 170308 647_0) 
Verso: 1974_P04_03A-04 (image: 170308_648 0) 

The verso also contains the document of lease 44. 

Object number: 74.1.29/11.4 


Edition number: 39 (Letter) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974_P04_04A-05 (image: 170308 649_0) 
Verso: 1974_P04_05A-06 (image: 170308_650_0) 

Object number: 74.1.29/11.5 
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Edition number: 40 (Letter) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.54 
Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
1966A_P06_05A-06 (image: 050308_105_0) 
1968_03_23-23A (image: 050308_678_u) 
Registration number: 66A/111 (?) 


Edition number: 41 (Poem of a Traveller) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.47 
Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1968 _02_13A-14 (image: 050308_655_0) 


Edition number: 42 (Account) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974_V10_31A-32 (image: 170308 301_0) 
Verso: 1974 _V10_32A-33 (image: 170308_297_u) 

Object number: 74.1.29/7 


Edition number: 43 (Account) 


Violet MacDermot’s photograph number: 10 in a circle 
Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974 _V09_01-01A (image: 170308_264_0) 
Verso: 1974 _V09_04-04A (image: 170308_263_u) 
Registration number: 74/12 


Edition number: 44 (Lease of Land) 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1974 P04 _03A-04 (image: 170308_648 0) 

Object number: 74.1.29/11.4 

This document also contains the letter 38. 
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Edition number: 45 (Lease of a Boat) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.45 
Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
1968 _02_06A-07 (image: 050308 _648_u) 

1968 _02_07A-08 (image: 050308 _649_u) 


Edition number: 46 (Document of Testimony and 


Document of Sale) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.1 

Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1968_02_22A-23 (image: 050308_658_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_23A-24 (image: 050308_659_u) 
Recto: 1968_02_24A-25 (image: 050308 _660_o0.jpg) 
Verso: 1968 _02_25A-26 (image: ren 050308 _661_0) 
Verso: 1968 _02_26A-27 (image: ren 050308 _662_0) 
Verso: 1968 _02_27A-28 (image: ren 050308 _663_0) 


Edition number: 47 (An Acknowledgement of a Debt and 


Testimonies) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1974_P04_11A-12 (image: 170308_650_u) 
Verso: 1974_P04_10A-11 (image: 170308_649_u) 


Edition number: 48 (Marriage Contract and 


Acknowledgement) 


Museum of Islamic Art inventory number: 23973.61 

Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1968_04_21-21A (image: 050308 695_u) 
Recto: 1968_04_22-22A (image: 050308 696_u) 
Recto: 1968_04_23-23A (image: 050308 697_u) 


Indices 703 


Recto: 1968_04_25-25A (image: 050308_699_0) 
Recto: 1968_04_26-26A (image: 050308_700_0) 
Verso: 1968_04_27-27A (image: 050308 _701_0) 


Edition number: 49 (Documents relating to Divorce) 


Excavation photograph and image numbers: 
Recto: 1978_B09_12A-13 (image: 070408_204 0) 
Verso: 1978_B09_11A-12 (image: 070408_203_u) 
Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 
Registration number: 276 


Edition number: 50 (Acknowledgement relating to 


Divorce) 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
Recto: 1978_B19_05A-06 (image: 070408_384_0) 

Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 

Registration number: 276 


Edition number: 51 (Marriage Contract and Testimony) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1978_A102_17-17A (image: 200308_101_u) 
Verso: 1978_A102_18-18A (image: 200308_102_u) 

Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 

Registration number: 276 


Edition number: 52 (Court Record relating to Marriage) 


Excavation photograph number and image number: 
1978_A102_19-19A (image: 200308_103_u) 
Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 


Registration number: 276 
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Edition number: 53 (Letter relating to a Marital Dispute) 


Excavation photograph numbers and image numbers: 
Recto: 1978_A102_16-16A (image: 200308 _100_u) 
Verso: 1978_A102_15-15A (image: 200308_099_u) 

Object number: 78.2.13/45A-E 

Registration number: 276 
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